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E seem at times as though we were sitting round 
in a circle, dozing and repeating to one another 
like an incantation : “Every day and in every 
way the public taste gets better and better” ; 
which is to say that more and more they like the things we 
like. We feel that propaganda is doing its work; the 
Press and the Architecture Club are slowly but surely 
making their impression. Men and women talk, and 
intelligently, about architecture as never before in our 
day at any rate. A Prime Minister speaks of it with 
the sympathetic understanding of one who is more than 
a politician, and can see in it an influence for good or 
ill more permanent than that of statutes and regula- 
tions. It is a subject of conversation at dinners, something 
which is at times not beneath the notice of the news editor 
of a daily paper. So we purr. 

But it may well be that even if these symptoms are 
favourable, and rightly interpreted, we are only scratching 
the surface. The great heart of those who ride in trains 
and omnibuses and of an evening go to their tennis 
matches and allotment gardens, is untouched. Their 
streets are as ever the streets of Ascalon, and so they 
be adequately paved and lighted they are content. If 
you have the onerous privilege of approving local house- 
designs for a provincial estate you will soon learn 
what is man’s natural taste. The house he pictures as the 
background of his life must be pretty. Prettiness lies in 
variety. How often are plainness and severity condemned as 
recalling a prison or workhouse? He likes plenty of sugar 
in his tea and in his house as well. So we will have a base 
course or plinth of bright red bricks pebble-dashed walls 
above, and a hint of half-timber in the jaunty small gable, 
windows with narrow lights above the transoms filled in 
with a kind of stained glass, and a front door with a round- 
glazed opening, for variety, and to get away from straight 
lines as much as possible; for straight lines are ugly. This 
is the natural man’s home picture. And in ten thousand 
front windows a gloomy fronded fern trembles on a tripod 
of bamboo. Those more elegantly-minded know that the 
one thing which really matters is oak. Oak is a comfortable 
wood. What can be lovelier than a wealth of old oak beams 
and latticed casements opening on the crazy paving of old 
garden paths? Here the haphazard is your only wear. 
We must seem to have accumulated, by accident, natural 
débris, like some shy animal whose lair lies half-hidden by 
kindly Nature. So shall we escape comment for intruding 
our humanity on God’s country-side. Nay, if we can but 
get a sundial our friends and neighbours will all with one 
accord exclaim that ours is a sweetly pretty place. Even 
those more sophisticated, who can rise to the appreciation 
of what is more definitely architecture, do but follow a mode 
in their enthusiasm for Georgian severity and detail, a 
mode which goes along with tortoiseshell spectacles and 
admiration for the more extreme of geometric paintings. 
Such enthusiasms have as little bottom and as little chance 
of permanence as their grandfathers’ pseudo-romantic 
absorption in the medievalism of their day. 

When we come down to those who more seriously base 
their architectural preferences on some substantial ground, 
for the most part it is a deeply-engrained English habit to 
ask for precedents. Our taste grows on the lines of_our 
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common law. This building is acceptable because it is like 
such another treatment of a similar problem. It has 
authority and is decent. This other has no such authority 
and is intolerable. But almost universal is the suspicion and 
dislike of anything rigid and grim, a straight line, a blank 
wall. If we must build with hard strong materials, we are 
at least to temper this to their susceptibilities ; to soften our 
asperities, to smoothe matters down and distract attention 
by engaging detail and amusing by-play. There is a certain 
cosyness in the English temperament which resents hard 
outlines. 

This is the very fibre of our being. Yet ornament and 
playfulness can only come in playful times, such as launched 
Elizabethan adventurers with a high good humour on grim 
hardships, or as smiled round the Cinquecento when all 
bonds were loosened and to live was to discover new marvels 
every day. Fresh ornament demands a certain care-free 
habit of mind which we cannot attain, a certain ingenuous- 
ness which is not ours to-day. Yet that is what they think 
architecture is, the prettiness which disguises something ; 
the prettiness which is won even at the cost of neglecting 
everything else. Thus one of them, writing to ‘The Times” 
on problems of sound, says that the temptation to make an 
ornamental ceiling, though this is bad for sound, is an 
obsession with architects. His views on acoustics are not 
important, stultified as they are by the notion that the 
architect’s problem is to increase reverberation, whereas 
it is actually the opposite. But his implied condemnation 
of the architect as one who is uninterested in and careless 
of all problems save ornament is important as an instance of a 
view which is held by very many. They will say of this or 
that problem that it is a case where practical considerations 
must over-ride the esthetic, not beginning to see that the 
essential justification of architecture is that it is an art 
which is trying everywhere and all the time to make a 
comely solution of a practical problem—whether of air, or 
light, or ingress, or communication, or sound, of shelter or 
warmth, or merchandising—in a word, of the thousand and 
one difficulties and subtleties with which the architect wrestles 
daily. The worst of our enemies is this man who is called prac- 
tical, who, with his pedantic half-contempt, would dismiss 
us just from those problems which are our main concern. 

There is a danger that if we abandon our ostrich attitude 
of self-deception we may swing over to the other extreme of 
a somewhat peevish superiority. Perhaps it is we who are 
wrong. In the main, though our judgments vary, we agree 
generally in admiration and in condemnation. We think 
we have certain common bases of criticism. Is the whole 
body of architectural criticism astray ? Why do we thnk 
good and right what our fellow-citizens cannot sympathize 
with ? Why does our gorge rise at the prettiness which they 
aim at and love? But if we are right there is a long road 
before us, slowly and every day for many a long year (it 
may be) to try and persuade our fellows that prettiness is 
not architecture, nor variety, nor inconspicuousness, nor 
ornament, nor a Georgian or a Greek or a Mohammedan 
mode, nor authority or precedent; but that it is in all its 
varieties the handling of a material problem in such a way 
that the immaterial, spiritual, emotional side of man, call 
it what you will, is also content with our solution. 
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A Formal Garden in France. 


The Public Gardens of Nimes. 


With photographs for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
by F. R. Yerbury. 


N my last article, a plan and 
an outline of the history of 
the greatest example of formal 
gardening in England—Hamp- 

ton Court—was given, a garden 
almost unique in that it came 
unscathed through the craze for 
landscape gardening which swept 
over the country in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and 
resulted in most of the great formal 
gardens being uprooted and de- 
stroyed. 

The craze spread far and wide 
over the continent, when the jardin 
3 Vanglaise—as landscape gardening 
was termed—helped to spoil the 
lay-out of many a new place even 
in France. The French, however, 
had far too keen an artistic sense 
to allow the new style gardeners to 
destroy the beautiful settings which 
such great artists as du Cerceau 
and Le Notre had provided for 
their great palaces and chateaux. 
Where landscape gardening was 
carried out to these, an incon- 
spicuous corner was allotted for 
the new garden and the old formal 
gardens were left untouched. An example may be seen 
at Versailles, where a British gardener—Blaikey—was 
employed to form a landscape garden in a remote site 
on the boundary of the park, beyond the formal gardens 
surrounding that gem of Louis XVI architecture, the 
Petit Trianon. It was in this landscape garden that Marie 
Antoinette played the china shepherdess or acted dairymaid 
in the comic cottages which are some of the earliest examples 
of buildings deliberately designed to look picturesque, and 
which consequently appear as though they were erected as a 
setting for a cinematograph film. 

The grandest of all formal gardens—that of Versailles— 
was left untouched, and has survived—more or less unspoiled 
—the whole of the troublous times through which France 
has passed in the last century and a half. 

To adequately describe and illustrate this garden would 
need a large folio volume, but what was done at Versailles— 
on a scale that may almost be measured in miles—was 
imitated in lesser fashion all over France in the eighteenth 
century. The fashion thus restarted by Le Notre, of planting 
the long straight roads as avenues, not only found an echo 
in England but doubtless gave the idea to Napoleon of 
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planting trees in a similar manner 
along the military roads he laid out 
in all directions through France 
(the trees would give shade to his 
marching soldiers and help to mask 
their movements), a practice which 
gives the French landscape much of 
its peculiarly individual character. 
The absence of hedges dividing the 
fields and of hedgerow trees em- 
phasize these avenues, which thus 
form a more important note in the 
landscape than the haphazard road- 
side planting of rural England. 

We have been dubbed a nation 
of shopkeepers by the French, who 
claim to be the most artistic nation 
in Europe, and they may possibly 
establish their claim in the fine arts 
and such minor arts as dress and 
cookery. In the arts that beau- 
tify the countryside, however, the 
French fall short, owing to their 
intensely frugal turn of mind. Every 
inch of the land that will bear a crop 
is made to produce something for 
profit, and nothing is grown merely 
because it is beautiful. This is 
particularly impressed upon the 
visitor to Provence, where the cultivation is almost entirely 
arable, and, to a large extent, gardening, if within the term 
the vineyards and olive orchards are included. 

Husbandry is carried on at a very high pitch, and flowers 
of the field and wayside seem to be looked upon as noisome 
weeds and are hoed out of existence. The agriculturist or 
gardener is busy morning, noon and night, tending his crops, 
which are often irrigated in the valleys after sundown by 
pumping the water from specially dug canals into shallow 
channels laboriously formed between each row of plants. 
There thus seems to be no time to give to a flower garden 
planted around the house for the joy of having it, and the 
small pleasure garden has no existence. 

Apparently for the same reason, no creepers are grown 
over the houses themselves, which have to rely cn the 
brilliant sunshine, the colour of the stone or plaster con- 
trasting with the flat pitched Roman tiled roofs, the jalousie 
shutters and pleasing detail in porch or doorway, for any 
appeal they may make to English. eyes. A vine may be 
trained as an arbour to give shade, but it must bear its 
proper quantum of grapes or its owner would have no use 
for it. Flowers may only be seen in the market gardens, 
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the varieties being those which will fetch the best price when 
sold. 

Lines of cypresses form a noticeable feature in the land- 
scape, being closely planted in rows to stunt their growth 
and form a solid hedge to 
break the force of the mistral 
—that piercing north wind 
which is the bane of Provence 
during the winter and early 
spring. Except for these 
Cypresses, all the trees are 
never allowed to grow freely, 
but are lopped and topped to 
provide fuel and in other ways 
to contribute to the purse of 
the cultivators. Chief among 
tiese trees are the planes, 
which for many a mile are 
planted as avenues to shade 
the roads. It is thus a relief to 
find, here and there in the more 
important towns, a_ public 
garden, which has been de- 
signed, planted and maintained 
merely for the joy of seeing it, 
and where these gardens have 
been laid out before landscape gardening was thought of, the 
Frenchman has shown. his genius for formal planting, finely 
proportioned architectural detail, and the placing of sculp- 
ture where it will be seen to the best advantage. 

Last year’s excursion of the Architectural Association 
provided Mr. Yerbury with an opportunity of taking some 
excellent photographs of a fine Provencal example of formal 
gardening—the Garden of the Fountain, at Nimes—which, 
for interest, rivals the remains of the amphitheatre and the 
Maison Carrée, which still stand in that city to show the kind 
of buildings Rome erected for her citizens in her most 
favoured province—Gaul. 

Embodied in this garden are the remains of the Roman 
baths, and crowning the hill in the background is the Tour 
Magne, the oldest of all the Roman buildings left in Nimes. 

The history of the citv extends back to the sixth century 
B.c., when the Pheeceans established a colony there, but it 
was not until the town came under the dominion of Julius 


A PLAN OF THE ROMAN BATHS AT NIMES. 


Upon which the plan of the gardens is founded. 


Cesar that it became a place of first-class importance in 
southern Gaul. 

The Emperor Augustus erected in 27 B.c. the first Roman 
structure in Nimes of which any considerable remains 
exist—the Tour Magne above 
referred to—which now forms 
an observatory, from which the 
general lay-out of the whole 
garden and suburb of La Fon- 
taine can be studied, the great 
Rue de la Republic stretching 
away into the distance. 

This tower, supposed to be 
built on the lines of the 
greater one at La Turbie, 
which the French are about 
to restore, is octagonal on plan 
and about roo ft. inheight. It 
is built of ashlar and girdled 
with Doric pilasters on its 
second storey, and is believed 
to have been surmounted by 
a colossal statue of the 
Emperor, who resided for 
some considerable period in 
Nimes. 

It was during this period that the surviving Roman 
buildings were erected—the Maison Carrée (a temple 
dedicated to his two sons in the year Christ was born), the 
amphitheatre and the baths, all of which bear witness to the 
importance of the city under Roman rule, an importance 
still further impressed upon the visitor who arrives in Nimes 
by road from Avignon, and makes the slight detour necessary 
to inspect that gigantic piece of architectural engineering, 
the Pont du Gard, which was built across the Gorge of the 
Tarn to give Nimes an ample water supply. The Roman 
baths, however, were independent of this source of supply, 
as they drew their water from a spring which rises on the 
site, the discovery of which was doubtless the reason why 
the Phoeceans fixed on this spot as the place to found a 
branch of their colony of Massalia—the modern Marseilles. 

The Roman dominion passed and Nimes was overwhelmed 
and sacked by successive hordes of barbarians. In the cen- 
turies which followed the greater part of the ruined baths 
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A VIEW ACROSS THE SUNK CENTRE GARDEN. 


Built on the foundations of the old baths. 


A VIEW SHOWING DETAILS OF THE CENTRAL SCULPTURE GROUPS. 


Also showing the restored loggias of the ancient baths. 
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A GENERAL VIEW LOOKING SOUTHWARD. 


Showing the ancient 'Roman basin in foreground and the central group of sculpture. 


A GENERAL VIEW LOOKING NORTHWARD. 


Showing the three great terraces with the ancient Roman basin in the foreground, 
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became buried by the detritus brought down by the rains 
from the hills, supplemented by the leaves which fell from 
the trees year after year through the centuries. No interest 
was taken in the site until the fourth decade of the eighteenth 
century, when works were taken in hand to conserve the 
waters of the spring, and distribute them for the use and 
benefit of the citizens. In the excavations which took place, 
portions of the ruins of the Roman baths were discovered, 
which aroused the zeal of the citizens to attempt the restora- 
tion of one of the city’s ancient glories. J. C. Legrand, who 
wrote the text of Clerisseau’s “ Antiquités de la France,”’ 
published at Paris in 1804, describes how—after many 
schemes had been prepared by the citizens—the Court 
entrusted the restoration to the engineer Maréchal, who 
had prepared plans for the proposed waterworks, the 
architect Dardalhion being instructed to  superintend 
the execution of the work. “In the customary way,” 
the contract was given to Hilaire Ricard, architect, of 
Montpellier (under guarantee of Jacques et Jean Antonie 
Giral, architects, of the same town), for the works, which 
were to be completed in the space of three years from the 
date of contract, the 22nd April, 1745. He appears to have 
performed his task with unexpected celerity, for the book 
records that, two years after, the works were adjudged by 
the superintending architect and engineer to have been 
completed. 

Apparently the work was carried out quickly owing to the 
great interest taken in it by Vicomte de Sainte Priest, 
governor of the province, who no doubt arranged for the 
employment of additional workmen and for the prompt 
payment of the cost. In token of gratitude, the city caused 
his arms to be carved on the piers of one of the bridges built 
over the new canal which was cut to carry the water from 
the spring to the city, 


M. Misnard, who wrote a history of the antiquities of 
Nimes, gives further details of the works, stating that the 
central group of sculpture is placed on a large pedestal 
occupying the same position as the ancient statue (which, 
he says, is to be seen in the Maison Carrée, together with 
capitals and bases of columns which belonged to the ancient 
baths), the frieze of the stylobate being copied from the old, 
and that the rooms of the ancient baths were preserved, 
columns being placed in front of them to carry a projecting 
cornice. 

A large part of the ancient baths was laid bare, the general 
plan and many of the sculptured architectural details being 
recorded and finely portrayed in Clerisseau’s book, a copy 
of which may be seen in the library of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

This shows that the Roman ruins were incorporated in the 
scheme so that in the lay-out of the central part of the garden 
the ancient plan was adhered to, but as may be seen from the 
photographs, upon the ruins was raised a splendid example 
of Louis Seize garden architecture, and the great terrace with 
the finely designed double staircases planned round the 
sweeping bays of the upper terrace form a strong base to the 
tree-clad hill, up which paths are carried, laid out diamond- 
wise, to a balustraded terrace at a yet higher level. The 
paths are again criss-crossed to reach a top terrace, which is 
simply cut in a straight line across the hillside with no 
stonework or other architectural features, above which the 
paths fade away into rough woodland walks leading to the 
top of the hill, through a wood of Mediterranean pine trees, 
with umbrella-shaped heads, to the Tour Magne, which 
crowns the whole vista as seen up the great avenue of the 
Rue de la Republic. This great avenued street was laid 
out on the main axial line of the garden—no doubt under a 
different name—when the suburb of La Fontaine was 
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designed in 1747. Legrand says that regulations were laid 
down for the alignment and uniform decoration of the house 
fronts, which were to be built along the quays (apparently 
referring to the roads on each side of the new canal) as well 
as the great boulevard, so that the whole scheme might be 
termed a forerunner of our modern town planning and garden 
city schemes. 

The lower hillside is clothed with many varieties of conifers 
and ilex and a naturalistic grotto formed at its base at the 
end of the formal balustrades, with a cascade from which 
issues the spring. 

Below, the sunken pool, with the curiously planned semi- 
circular steps and paved landing, is a remnant of the Roman 
work, while the sunk centre square, with channels cut in 
the paving, retains the original plan, but has evidently been 
so much “restored” that none of the original work remains. 

The mermaid and attendant cupids, on a simple pedestal 
with angle consoles, rising from a sea of vegetation and en- 
closed by beautifully detailed balustrades having good vases 
and cupids emphasizing the angles, form a most effective 
centre to the composition, while the flanking balustrades, 


vases, terms and other architectural details, the skilful 
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THE ANCIENT ROMAN CHANNEL. 
variations in level, and the finely grown trees, planted in 
straight avenues, but allowed to grow freely and provide 
welcome shade to the paths and lawns, produce an effect 
which makes a memorable impression. 

Very little flower growing is attempted, but on the side 
nearest the town a row of delightfully simple green glazed 
earthenware pots contain a row of orange trees, the 
cultivation of which unfortunately appears to have been 
neglected during the war, so that they are struggling for 
their lives. 

Here and there is a stone seat, and, just where they are 
wanted to heighten the effect, statues on pedestals are 
placed, to show the visitor from England the proper use of 
good sculpture and to make him envious once again of the 
opportunities given the artist in France—be he architect, 
sculptor, or painter—of practising his art. 

The whole garden is an instance of the support given by 
successive governments in France to the fine arts, while the 
lack of appreciation of private gardening for pleasure in the 
towns and villages further emphasizes the wide difference 


of outlook between the English and French nations. 
GILBERT H. JENKINS 
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The Bio-Chemical School, Cambridge. 
Designed by Sir Edwin Cooper. 


HE Bio-Chemical School at 
Cambridge, situated n Tennis 
Court Road, was built for the 
University by the trustees of 
the late Sir W. Dunn. It was handed 
over on 9 May, 1924, by Sir Jeremiah 
Colman on behalf of the trustees, and 
accepted for the University by the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Balfour (the Chancellor). 

The building is constructed of fireproof 
material with sand-faced brick exterior 
facings and Portland stone dressings. 
The base is of Clipsham stone, and the 
steps of York stone. The roof is covered 
with Dawson’s patent hand-made pantiles, 
and the entrance hall and stairs are treated 
in Subiaco stone. All the furniture and 
fittings have been specially designed by 
the architect and made by the general 
contractors. 

The front door opens into a spacious entrance hall. 
Opposite, the staircase rises to the various laboratories. 
On either side of the hall corridors lead away, that on 
the “ight to the library, and that on the left to 
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CARVED STONE FINIAL TO THE 
ENTRANCE PORCH. 


the lecture-room. These corridors are 
flanked by small research-rooms, and— 
being in the centre of the building—have 
no direct light. By a generous treatment 
of glass doors and fanlights, however, the 
architect has managed to make them 
exceedingly well lighted. 

The library is panelled in oak, deco- 
rated at certain points by wood 
carvings of famous scientists. The 
ceiling is white. The corridor which 
connects this room with the hall also 
leads into the students’ common room 
which is panelled and white enamelled. 
The whole of the building, is white 
enamelled. This gives the maximum 
amount of light. 


The first floor is devoted to small 


laboratories, which are used as_ re- 
search rooms, and the second and 
top floor contains the large elementary laboratories. 
ties fittiness are, in all) cases excellent, and the 


whole building fulfils its purpose in the most satisfactory 
manner. 
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THE BACK ELEVATION TO THE PROPOSED COURT. 
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THE BIO-CHEMICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


PLANS OF THE GROUND, FIRST, AND SECOND FLOORS. 
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THE GROUND FLOOR CORRIDOR. 


FLOOR LANDING. 
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THE BIO-CHEMICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
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The River Thames from the Palace of Westminster 
to the Tower, 1862. 
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N, asI suppose, or about the year 1862, Messrs. W. Tegg 
& Co., of Queen Street, Cheapside, published a series 
of oblong lithographs described as being of “The 
River Thames, from the Palace of Westminster to the 
Tower.”’ They were ten in number, and were produced by 
Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald & Macgregor, lithographers to 
the Queen. So much is stated on the illustrated paper cover 
which encloses them; but the name of the artist from whose 
drawings the reproductions are made is not given; and it 
would, I may say parenthetically, be interesting if this could 
be discovered. They might well be the work of Bigot or 
Shepherd, or even of Boys, on account of their combination 
of architectural accuracy and artistic treatment of the 
shipping and the figures, etc., introduced. Individual sheets 
are to be met with, but a complete set in the original 
wrapper with its silk ties still connected, is not often to be 
found, and may therefore be described as rare. 

Why there is no doubt as to the date being after March 
1860 and before May 1862, is because the first half of West- 
minster Bridge is shown as being in use, and this was not 
opened before the former year; whereas the second half was 
not ready for traffic till the May of the latter. 

The lithographs show the north bank of London from the 
river, from a point just west of the Houses of Parliament to 
the Tower; and as we look at this panorama and compare 
it with that side of the Thames as it is to-day, we shall 
find as many and as drastic changes as we do in nearly all the 
great thoroughfares of London. Indeed, in the sixty years 
that have elapsed since this survey was made, the alterations 
have been so great along the banks of the River as it flows 
past Westminster and the City, that it is only by certain 
steadfast landmarks that we can recognize it. 

It is regrettable that our lithographers begin by a curious 
error. Just west of the Houses of Parliament appear the four 
pinnacles of St. John’s, Smith Square, and this remarkable 
structure, which Archer designed and Dickens said looked 
like a dinner-table with its legs in the air, is described as 
being St. Margaret’s! However, this is the only mistake I 
have discovered in the occasional letterpress at the foot 
of the plates. 

Westminster Bridge, as I have said, is shown in an un- 
finished state ; indeed, it has all the appearance of a temporary 
structure, with wooden balustrades and lamp-posts where 
the iron ones were tocome. However, it is in full use both 


by pedestrians and by carts and omnibuses (of the Shilliber 
type) which are seen passing across it. At its north-end 
corner is that block of buildings, now the St. Stephen’s 
Club, which was then known as St. Stephen’s Mansions, much 
affected by Members of Parliament who were without 
London residences; while the few houses to the east, which 
are given in the first plate, have their frontages and gardens 
directly abutting on the river, which is reached by private 
steps from some of them. By the way, beyond the bridge 
may be observed the buildings which formerly stood where 
Parliament Square and its statues are to-day. 

In the next section we have the houses of Richmond 
Terrace, the south end of which in these pre-Embankment 
days, almost overlooked the river; old Montagu House, 
erected civca 1731, the precursor of the present structure 
which was begun in 1858 (as there are no signs of rebuilding 
in the picture, parts of this must have been begun a few years 
before it was published) ; Whitehall Gardens, showing the back 
of the house in which Sir Robert Peel died in 1850, with a large 
cedar spreading over the river; and the turret of the Horse 
Guards, exhibit beyond a mass of trees on the spot where 
the War Office and Whitehall Court now raise their twin 
bulks. One might for all the world be looking from the 
Thames at Mortlake, so relatively rural is the scene at this 
point. 

But Plate 3 brings us back to urban surroundings, with 
the great Hungerford Suspension Bridge staring us in the 
face, rather to the west of the point where the hideous 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge trails its obscene length 
across the stream. In the foreground we see old Hungerford 
Market, and beyond, the spire of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
This market was demolished in 1860, when the railway 
station was built, and the bridge was taken down in the 
following year,’ and subsequently re-erected at Clifton, 
Hungerford Pier is shown with the steam-boats that daily 
called there; while the Buckingham Water Gate stands 
really on the edge of the river. Nothing shows what a large. 
slice of the Thames was cut away by the Embankment so 
clearly as the relative position to the stream of buildings 
which to-day stand far back from it. For instance, the 
Adelphi Terrace, with its supporting arches, practically 
overlooks the river, or, at least, that curious collocation of 
small tenements which once nestled between it and the 
muddy waters. Here we see another landing stage— 
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2, BROM RICHMOND TERRACE TO WHITEHALL PLACE, 


Richmond Terrace remains substantially as it was; the Montagu House shown was succeeded by the present structure (William Burn, 
Architect) in 1862. The rural character of Whitehall Place will be observed. 


3. FROM HUNGERFORD BRIDGE TO BEYOND ADELPHI TERRACE. 


Although the Adelphi preserves much of its former appearance, the river front and the buildings in its immediate vicinity have wholly 
changed. Note the proximity of the York Water Gate to the river. 


4. WATERLOO BRIDGE AND SOMERSET HOUSE. 


This view of Waterloo Bridge is interesting, as it gives an idea of its solidity as well as of its narrowness. Somerset House is shown as 
Chambers designed it, before it was truncated by the Embankment, 
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5.. THE TEMPLE AND ITS GARDENS. 


The houses west of the Temple are on the Norfolk Estate, now wholly rebuilt. I 
They are here shown terminating in camp-shedding ! 


iron railings. 


Adelphi Pier, at the east corner of the Adams’ creation; and 
just beyond, all sorts of irregular houses where the Hotel 
Cecil stands to-day. 

Plate 4 (see Fig. 4) is almost wholly taken up by Waterloo 
Bridge and Somerset House; but before we reach these struc- 
tures, we notice a great warehouse-like building surmounted 
by a monstrous cowl, and learn to our wonderment that 
this is Exeter Hall, seen rising beyond a forest of irregular 
structures which have now entirely disappeared to make 
way for the Savoy Hotel and the splendid buildings on the 
Embankment. Beyond the bridge we see, in the distance, 
a familiar object in the shape of the portico of the Lyceum ; 
but Pennethorne’s west wing to Somerset House, which 
was begun in 1853, is not shown; and is another cause for 
surmise as to when and how this survey was made. It is, 
of course, probable that it was in hand for many years 
before publication; no other solution seems possible. 

All that need be said about Somerset House itself, as it 
appears in this drawing, is that it can there be seen, as it was 
Chambers’s intention it should be, supported by its deep 
arches, and giving immediately on to the river. As it thus 
presents itself, it is a noble and splendid conception, and one 
almost wonders if the great advantages and improvements 
caused by the making of the Embankment were really 
justified, stultifying, as that undertaking did, the finest 
building we have, or are likely to have, in London. Of 
course, no one can see Somerset House properly, even in its 
truncated state; because we have no south bank from which 
to see it; so perhaps it is no great matter after all. 

If we look at Plate 5 (see Fig. 5), and remember what 
the Embankment, with its splendid buildings between 
Somerset House and Blackfriars Bridge, is now, we shall 
be amazed at the changes that have taken place: Low, 
irregular houses with low windows looking immediately on 
to the river, and their walls washed by the Thames, as those 
of the Borgo S. Jacopo, at Florence, are washed by the 
Arno. We see, too, the Temple, and its gardens protected 
by camp-shedding from the action of the stream, and can 
from this view understand how Pip, in “Great Expecta- 
tions,’’ could speak of his rooms in Garden Court, as being 
“down by the river’’; while the windows of “Blotting 
Paper” Buildings, as they were called when they were 


The Temple Gardens have been extended and enclosed by 


newly erected in 1848, look straight down on, and are 
almost reflected in, the water. 

Between the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge in Plate 6 
there are shown as many wharves and warehouses and 
smoking chimneys as may be seen to-day on the south 
side of the Thames; and where the noisy machinery of the 
daily press now is heard one sees, not inappropriately, a 
large gasometer. The Blackfriars Bridge delineated is the 
one originally built in 1760, and taken down about 1860; 
the present one not being completed till nine years later. 

Plate 7 shows us St. Paul’s, one of the few things which 
we are able to recognize; and although there have been 
great changes along the river front, there are still a sufficient 
number of wharves at this point as to bear a slight similarity 
to the lithograph before us; although, to be sure, we shall 
look long enough for the luxuriant tree indicated as spreading 
its branches in the very heart of Queenhithe. 

With Southwark Bridge (shown in Plate 8) we are faced 
with something no longer existing, for Rennie’s structure 
has been replaced now, and one would as soon expect to see 
toll gates (as indicated in the illustration) as one would a 
megalosaurus. 

And so we reach, passing the once famous Old Swan Pier, 
and Fishmongers’ Hall (it was designed by Henry Roberts, 
and completed in 1833), London Bridge, which had been 
opened two years earlier, with the Monument and 
St. Magnus and all sorts of Wren spires breaking the sky- 
line of the then comparatively low buildings of the City of 
our fathers; and the panorama ends with Billingsgate and 
the Custom House, surrounded by a forest of masts and 
cordage through which are seen the pepper-pots of the 
white Tower and their assiduous weather-vanes. 

The whole forms a remarkable series of pictures, and as 
I have said, the accuracy of the architectural portion (the 
Houses of Parliament, Somerset House, the Temple, etc.) 
is only equalled by the artistic treatment of what may be 
termed the accessories. Boys might have drawn the figures 
which crowd the bridges; the shipping about the Tower 
would not have discredited Clarkson Stanfield. Who, one 
would like to know, produced these valuable and delightful 
records of so much which is now hardly even a memory to 
many of us ? E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


A House at Sandgate. 


The Residence of R. H. Phillipson, Esq. 


Designed by Basil [onides. 


HE problem of the 

seaside country house 

has not been fairly 

faced in England, 
though it is admitted that such 
a house demands a treatment 
altogether different structurally 
from that of an inland house. 
The essential feature of a sea- 
side house in a warm climate 
should be the provision of open- 
air shelter, such as the arcade 
or loggia or stoep. In the low 
white houses with shaped gables 
built by the early Dutch settlers 
in South Africa, the stoep, a 
platform of brick or stone, 
extends in front of the build- 
ing, and is sometimes carried 
round it with curved brick 
and plaster seats at _ the 
corners. Such buildings might well be adapted for English 
houses upon the warm south coast. 

In some seaside towns on the south and south-east coast 
a distinct town house has been developed. In these seg- 
mental bow windows are usually carried from the ground- 
floor level to the top of the building, and to these cast-iron 
verandas and balconies were added, which, painted black or 
a bright green, were relieved against the universal white or 
cream walls. 

But-this developed type, which dates from the Regency, is 
urban, and not specially adapted to the isolated seaside house. 

The town of Folkestone, which lies at the eastern ex- 
tremity of a rich plain stretching from the valley of Elham 
to the sea, is sheltered from the north winds by an embank- 
ment of high chalk hills. The hollow site of the house and 
grounds—the result of a landslide—is a further protection 
from the gales, and accounts for the luxuriant growth and 
sheltering ilex and other trees, which isolate the house from 
its neighbours. The house could, therefore, be a law to 
itself, and step farther south for precedent without any 
incongruity. 

There was already on the site a modern red brick gabled 
house of no distinction. This has been simplified in out- 
line, cased, and coated with rough-cast, used uniformly to 
give the texture required, and whitewashed. The owner 
wished for “something like a coastguard’s cottage,’ and the 
whitewashed walls of the coastguard station and the smooth 
white stucco of the Regency seaside town are both valuable 
for their brilliance in strong sunlight, where combi- 
nations of polychrome architecture would have been hot 
and restless. 

B2 


TES HOUSE SIN 1s SEDIING, SLOPING 
TOWARDS THE SEA. 


Irom the south front projects 
an addition by Mr. lonides, a 
fine and simply treated arcaded 
corridor with loggia ends, which 
has a certain exotic character 
from the small angle corbels, 
and from the Moorish capitals 
and the coupled columns of the 
east loggia. In these capitals, 
which are of marble, touches of 
emerald green, vermilion, and 
gold are introduced as colouring. 
The walling is carried well above 
the roof of the corridor, so that 
the south bedrooms above 
this open upon a wide terrace 
roof or platform which serves 
as a very pleasant extension. 

To get full value from the 
warm south coast air the bed- 
room windows fold back in four. 
The floors and the loggia are paved with blue and white 
terrazza, and in the west loggia is a wall fountain which is 
always running, harnessed to a spring. In both loggias 
the chairs are old Spanish walnut, in which for the 
perished coverings rushing has been substituted. In the 
east loggia the table is of pink marble upon an iron 
frame; that on the west loggia has a frame of bleached 
walnut. 

The house is entered on the north front through a round 
archway, flanked by two fine Spanish wrought-iron lamp- 
holders, sharply relieved against the white walls. In the 
redecoration of the house it was necessary to replace all the 
existing chimney-pieces and doors, and to remove all the 
fittings and fixtures, in order to bring the scheme into har- 
mony of design. The exterior has something of the surface 
simplicity of rough-cast ; the interior walls are nearly all 
of rough surfaced whitewash, including the vaulting of the 
staircase landing and the coving of the rooms, which are 
broken by no projecting rib or moulding. The walls of the 
rooms are coved at about 6 ft. 6 in. from the ground. 
This simplicity, however, allows Mr. Ionides to obtain effects 
of space and freedom, and to make use of very subtle con- 
trasts of colour and texture. As “cloth of gold”’ is a foil to 
“cloth of frieze,’ the smooth and elaborate patterning of 
burr walnut veneer, and brocaded and embroidered silks, are 
foiled by the broken surface of the walls. 

The hall carries the staircase, of which the balustrade of 
wrought iron is formed of raking panels of effective scroll- 
work in the style of the French smiths of the middle years 
of the eighteenth century, while on the landing a balustrade 
is carried across between two Italian spirally twisted columns 
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THE EAST END OF THE HOUSE: 


The exterior walls are of white cement, and the roof is covered with red tiles, 


THE WEST END OF THE HOUSE, PROM, THE AILE-SIpE- 


Showing the loggias facing the sea, and the sliding bathroom window on the left. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WEST END. 


with carved capitals. The capitals and the foliage that 
follows the spiral has been gilded, contrasting with the 
ground of bleached pinewood and the white walls. The 
architrave of the door seen at the end of the landing is of 
bleached deal. The door at the foot of the staircase, opening 
into the drawing-room, is of small oblong panels of bleached 
burr walnut, divided by oystered bandings; the chairs 
covered in tooled and silvered leather. 

In the drawing-room the chimneypiece and the door are 
noticeable, the former (which was copied from a Renaissance 
original in Sir George Donaldson’s collection) is of stone, 
with bright colouring in the carved frieze and jambs. It is 
flanked by two of those small medieval figures, made by the 
Nottinghamshire ‘“‘alabaster-men,’”’ which were largely ex- 
ported to the continent. The door is elaborate, the shaped 
walnut panels bordered with pine mouldings, and the detail 
of the carved door-frame is gilt and coloured. The curtains, 
which are of red and gold appliqué velvet, are hung upon a 
trellis of braid ; the table, as is much of the furniture of the 
house, is of bleached walnut. In the dining-room alone the 
walls, which are of snuff-coloured stuc, are smooth-surfaced, 
the colour repeating the pattern of the old English eigh- 
teenth-century flock paper, which is hung upon two flanks 
of the room, and of which the ground is cream-white with 
touches of orange and green. 

The door, which is of bleached walnut, is inlaid with 
pewter in the same arabesque design as the paperhangings, 
and the star-shaped centre ornament of the ceiling, from 
which the chandelier hangs, is silvered. In the furniture the 
soft and silvery tones of the decoration are repeated; the 
top of the dining-table is of cream-coloured onyx, in which 
small fissures and faults have been filled with solder, 


THE FRONT DOOR. 


which appear like silver veins. This method was practised 
in the eighteenth century when Derbyshire fluorspar, 
or “Blue John,’ was turned into vases and _ other 
ornaments. 

The frames of the chairs and the dining-table and _ side- 
table are silvered, and the chairs upholstered on cream- 
coloured horsehair embroidered. The lining of the fireplace 
opening is of cream onyx, completing the very interesting 
colour-scheme of this fine room. 

On the south front, to the west of the arcade, is seen a 
glazed columnar arcade, of which the shafts are of onyx, 
which might in Venice light an important room or the 
piano mobile. Actually this lights the bathroom, and the 
windows, which travel back on pulleys into the thickness of 
the wall, leave the arcade open to the air. The surround of 
the bath is of green terrazza, and all the metal fittings are 
enamelled green to match. The shelved cabinet here, as is 
most of the bedroom furniture, is painted. All the rooms 


‘are not illustrated, but there is none without some touch of 


freshness and imagination in treatment. 

There are some sites which make a garden surrounding 
the house out of the question, and others in which, even if it 
were possible, it would not be desirable. Here the grass 
sweeps up to the walls, and the gardens are enclosed and 
invisible from the house. But the enclosed garden, with its 
pergola supported on pale alabaster columns, is none the 
worse for being hidden. The shafts of the columns are alter- 
nately plain and fluted, the capitals alternately carved and 
plain, and the shaping of the ends of the beams gives a 
finish to the composition. The paving of coloured pebbles 
from the beach used in this garden and at the entrance 
carries on a neat seaside tradition. 
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CLOISTER CONNECTING THE END LOGGIAS. 


The paving is executed in white terrazza marble, and the walls are of rough white plaster. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE WEST LOGGIA. 


THE WEST LOGGIA. 


The paving is in blue terrazza marble, and the wall fountain is connected with a spring on the hill-side. 
bleached walnut. 


The furniture is made of 


ai 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL. THE LANDING. 
The walls are of white plaster and the composition floor is All the woodwork is bleached. The columns are of old Italian 
painted cream. The door is made of walnut. design decorated with gold ornamentation. 


THE ENTRANCE LODGE. THE BATHROOM. 
The background of dark foliage and ilex trees forms a The floor is green terrazza marble and the walls 
striking contrast to the white building. The faun statue is white cement, The bath fittings are executed in 


executed in bronze, green enamel, 
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THE DINING ROOM. THE GARDEN ROOM. 
The furniture is silver gilt, and the table top is of cream onyx. The walls are white, and the woodwork bleached. The floor 
The doors are walnut, and the walls are of stucco. is buff colour. The chairs are covered in rich brocade. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 


The walls are white and the ceiling is coved. The stone Italian mantelpiece is slightly gilded, with old alabaster figures inserted, 
The chair covers are richly brocaded in antique fabrics. 
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3. CHALMERS’ TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, GOTHENBURG. 


Designed by the ‘‘ Origo’”’ Consortium of Architects, Gothenburg. 


Ny N England,” said Mr. Goodhart Rendel at a recent 
meeting of the Architectural Association, “we are 
getting precisely the architecture which we deserve.”’ 

ENot all of us, I am glad to say, are satisfied with 
these architectural deserts; at least, there are occasional 
intervals when a strange and detached lucidity seems to 
pervade the brain and eye, intervals in which we suddenly 
become aware that many of our commercial buildings are 
conceived with a portentous gravity that is comic, that 
dignity which is real is fast disappearing from our streets, 
and that economy leavened with certain mean ostentations 
is supplanting an ideal of beauty softeaed by grace and good 
humour. Is there, or is there not, something ludicrous in 
the facade of a large department store, dignified by columns 
larger than those of most classic temples, having windows 
framed with the full paraphernalia of classic architraves, 
and through the plate glass of which appear rows of these 
dummy busts on which are draped the intimacies of feminine 
apparel ? Do we take much of our architectural design too 
seriously, is the role of phantasy at present at a discount 
while solemn pedantry is booming ? 

We must not hasten to false conclusions, nor indulge in 
the Englishman’s reputed lust for self-depreciation. But 
every now and then we are bound to pause, to take stock of 
our architectural achievement, and compare it with that of 
our neighbours and friendly rivals. 

Over a year ago we had with us Dutch friends and Dutch 
work—ultra modern, disturbing. Some of it afforded play for 
nimble wit. The Dutch buildings were full of phantasy, and 
sometimes this phantasy became eccentricity, burst out into 
humour for humour’s sake, and, being assertive, became 
tiresome. But the Dutch work left some of us a little 
shaken, less smug in satisfaction, less secure in our ten- 
dencies, and conscious that, laugh as we might, the Dutch 
work had qualities strangely lacking in much English work 
of like category—schools, shops, commercial buildings, 
workmen’s flats; the qualities of breadth in composition, 
of delight in craft, of human expression—likeable human 
traits of character translated into bricks and mortar. 

And this year it is our friends and colleagues the Swedes 
who have invaded us, bringing with them what we may safely 
assume to be the choicest of their architectural wares, united 


in an exhibition of work which was probably unique of its 
kind for completeness and thoughtful preparation. 

The Swedish exhibition has had a wonderful reception 
and an appreciative press. But I believe its outstanding 


merit was its real success with the public. For those 
who visited =the, RI.B.A: “there lay. waiting that 
same kind of subtle attraction which dragged the 


ordinary humdrum person back and back again to 
witness Fiona McCleod’s “‘ Immortal Hour.’’ Obviously the 
appeal was less popular, less emotional, but the best of the 
Swedish work pleased and warmed in a way that the yearly 
output of the R.A. Architecture Room never attains, and 
which even the tasteful competence of the majority of 
Architecture Club exhibits rarely achieves. 

There must be in Sweden, as here, much bad architecture. 
But in making the inevitable comparisons, we must in 
honesty ask ourselves if we can produce, in buildings of all 
categories outside of domestic architecture, work so cal- 
culated to be beloved of the human beings for the enrichment 
of whose lives these buildings are created. Is it not true 
that we can do this, but that we are not doing it at present ? 

The first and most general impression of this recent 
Swedish architecture is that it is likeable and human, whether 
its expression be grave and stately, or whimsical and frankly 
caviare to the palate. The second impression is that the 
designs are full of reminiscences and redolent of traditions, 
but yet seem to be curiously impregnated with a national 
flavour, some pervading sensibility of handling which gives 
them a kinship of feeling, however distantly related they 
may be to each other in stylistic expression. And the third 
impression is of originality, conscious or natural, sophis- 
ticated or naive, but never vulgar, and even scarcely ever 
suggesting commonness of thought. There is in addition, 
one feels, a deliberate avoidance of the obvious, disquieting 
when it results in patent effort, but delightful when it 
appears, as so often it does, as the natural expression of a 
thought and taste instinctively discriminating and repellent 
of the commonplace in design. 

Naturally enough, to the popular as to the technical mind 
in this country, it is the image of the Stockholm Town Hall 
which dominates the new Swedish architecture. This build- 
ing has been too well described and portrayed to be reviewed 
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First Floor Plan 


Awan HOUSE SAT D>] URSHOEM: 
Designed by Ture Ryberg. 
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afresh. But apart from its so evident beauty, it is especially 
interesting at this period of flux and heart searching as 
indicating the attractive possibilities of fresh avenues of free 
architectural design, design which is unridden by styles, 
and which is dependent on fine effect of composition. In 
this building seem to me to lie the aspirations of the genuine 
Gothic Revivalists, freed from the limitations of the Revival, 
and now embodying with them in one united effort all that 
is best in the tenets of the rival classic school. I believe that 
some of our younger Swedish colleagues feel that this building 
is medieval and romantic; but to me the Town Hall appears 
the most modern building of the exhibition. Instead of 
revealing the conscious and sometimes mincing eclecticism 
of some of the more recent designs on the exhibition walls, it 
seemed to gather together all the human qualities of architec- 
tural traditions into one big harmonious family, and unite 
them into a repose which almost reaches inevitability. Not 
quite—because the Town Hall is too human to be perfect. 
Of the work of the younger Swedish architects as a whole 
it is difficult to speak with competence. Their designs seem 
to show a very evident joy in design, a delicate feeling for 
proportion and materials, and a restrained and sometimes 
mannered playfulness. But there are present tendencies 
towards stylization which are curiously reminiscent of some 
rather piquant architectural periods. The influence of 
Italian, flavoured with a dash of Empire—and there are 
designs for concert halls and libraries which remind one of 
the classic period of 1800 in Russia; interesting and capable 
as it undoubtedly is, especially in point of distinction, the 
danger signal of mannerism is already beginning to rise. 


>. A PRIVATE HOUSE FOR P. GEBER, Eso. 
Designed by Ragnar Ostberg. 


This photo shows a small work by the architect of the Famous 
Stadshus, Stockholm. 
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Designed by Iver Tengbom. 


Mr. Ahlberg, whose Parish Building is shown in the exhibi- 
tion, has achieved an expression so simple and sincere as to be 
beyond reproach; and Mr. Ryberg, who I understand 
designed for himself the house illustrated in Fig. 4, has 
drawn a plan of clean and airy simplicity, modern and fresh. 
The drawings of these two architects, like so many by 
Swedish hands, are at once clear, and honest, and delicate. 
But they tend to show, perhaps to our eyes only, too little 
of material, texture and modelling. 

It is interesting to see how a man like Ostberg, capable of 
the achievement of the Town Hall, is equally able to cope 
with a simpler problem. His house for P. Geber (Fig. 5) 
is aristocratic in its simplicity. Admirable fenestration, the 
extra touch of expression lent by its six long windows, and 
the handling of the terrace add to its general distinction of 
handling a subdued note of charm. 

In modern church architecture the Swedish do not out- 
distance men like Gilbert Scott; but here again they stretch 
out sensitive feelers in the direction of freshness in design, 
freshness of the spirit and imagination. Ivar Tengbom’s 
Hoégalid Church at Stockholm (Figs. 8 and 10) is both 
spiritual and lovable, surely essential qualities in a religious 
building, but absent in too many of ours. On a more 
humble scale Carl Bergsten has achieved the same effect. 
His plastered exterior, the enveloping sweep of his roof with 
its simple village fléche are as satisfactory as is the interior 
with its wood ceiled trusses (Figs. 7 and 9). This building 
has a naive, one might say almost a peasant character, with 
a little touch of a church from a children’s fairy tale. Lars 
Wahlman’s church of the Engelbrekt Parish (Figs. 1 and 2) 
is more material and insistent. It has an original plan, with 
transepts containing pews canted so as to face the altar, 
and its massing is vigorous and impressive. But there is 
here a flavour in detail of Austrian “art nouveau”’ which is 
too full to please, in spite of the bold originality of the 
interior with its parabolic arches dominating the conception 
of the nave. Interesting is the attention to texture and 
detail, as witness the pattern worked on the surface of the 
stone columns, hinting at decorative possibilities not often 
explored. 

Schools and technical colleges in Sweden seem to be 
designed so as to produce some pleasure for the pupils within 
their walls. Professor Lallerstedt has not only shown a 
fine architectural power in handling spaces, massing, and 
levels, but has endowed his Academy of Engineering and 
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A CHURCH AT STOCKHOLM: 
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Designed by Ivar Tengbom. 


The exterior is illustrated on the opposite page. This church is now one of the landmarks of Stockholm. 
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iz, A WATER-POWER STATION. 
Designed by Osvald Almgqvist. 
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12, FACTORIES AND OFFICE BUILDINGS FOR THE MINE COMPANY, LANGBAN, 
Designed by Melchior Wernstedt and Tage William-Olsson. 
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13, LHE ACADEMY OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHI- 
FECrURE,  olLOCKHOLM. 


Designed by Erik Lallerstedt. 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Architecture at Stockholm with detail both grave and gay, 
and always interesting. Compare the entrance archway 
(Fig. 13) with the average Neo-grec portal complete with 
mechanical detail and brackets “all as per Erectheion or 
equal.” The Chalmers Institute is a curious and not un- 
pleasing example of classical romanticism. It might per- 
haps have stepped out of the book of designs of an Italian 
Marot, and the part which is apparently at present to be 
erected (Fig. 3) has a plan more medieval than Roman. 
The fenestration appears slight, but the architectural treat- 
ment is evidence of distinguished scholarship. 

There are at least two men in Sweden, William-Olsson and 
Melchior Wernstedt, respectively engineer and architect, 
who hold the pleasant theory that a beautiful object is also 
likely to be the most satisfactory in practical use. So they 
have planned a mining village, complete with pit-head 
machinery and buildings, which is just as practical as pos- 
sible, and is also a design in architecture. The drawings for 
the buildings of the Mine Company, Langban (Fig. 12), are 
as delightful as the entirely structural conception. Here 
we have not got an engineer’s design with architectural 
embellishments. 

In domestic architecture the Swedish must go their way 
as we go ours. They seem to display in their best houses the 
same qualities of simplicity, sympathetic handling of 
materials, and quiet homeliness that we find in the best 
English work. The expression only is different, as is natural. 
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14. WINE STORAGE BUILDING AT 
STOCKHOLM. 
Designed by C. Johansson. 
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We find perhaps a shade more research in detail, and in 
their fenestration more conscious design, the use of long, 
high windows, and windows oblong in a carefully studied 
proportion. 

I have left to the last any mention of the buildings of the 
Gothenburg Exhibition, already so fully illustrated in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of December, 1923. 

Whatever may be one’s feelings regarding the proper 
character for buildings of this type, there is no doubt that a 
co-ordinating idea in the general conception of an exhibition 
is indispensable. In Arvid Bjerke’s work as in that of the 
architects who collaborated with him, this quality is self- 
evident. Equally evident is the impression that these 
buildings are exhibition buildings and exhibition buildings 
only, designed with resource, imagination, and a charm 
which has been equalled perhaps only in some of the best 
buildings at San Diego. If the architect is to be a friend of 
the public, in a great public festival, it will surely profit him 
to study this Gothenburg achievement. 

Swedish architecture came to London gladly, and has 
departed amid universal regrets. But it has left behind it 
some seeds which will find a favourable soil. We have 
learned much. But if we pay the compliment of the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, it must be a restrained one, rather 
towards the spirit than to the letter of those who have 


loaned to us the produce of their talent. 
HowARD ROBERTSON. 


Uppingham. 


The work of Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons. 


HE architectural de- 

velopment of our public 

schools is one of the most 

interesting forms of ex- 
pression in these post-war days. 
Not only have their war memorials 
provided unusual opportunity, but 
the fact that many schools have 
increased their numbers, and that 
many clamour for entry for whom 
there is no room, has necessitated 
much enlargement. 

The importance of good school 
building is obvious. That the rising 
generation should be brought up 
in fine and inspiring surroundings 
should go without saying. 

If it is important that schools with 
so fine an architectural tradition as 
Winchester or Eton should live up 
to this tradition, it is equally im- 
portant that those schools where 
buildings were the production of a 
rather hard and soulless Gothic revival should mend their 
ways and start a new standard in the important develop- 
inents of the present day. 

Uppingham, founded in 1584 by Robert Johnson (?), 
possesses two small but charming old buildings of the early 
seventeenth century, that now house the library and the 
art school. They are typical examples of the Stamford 
district, with Collyweston slates, stone walls, and mul- 
lioned windows. 

But the buildings that were built during the historic rule 
of Thring, in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
are by Street, and can hardly claim to be in the English or 
local tradition. There is in them a harsh Franco-Italian 
flavour that ill accords with their purpose. They are full 
of the ferocity of the propagandist. Sir Thomas Jackson’s 
work in the school house, gateway, and laboratories, and the 
gymnasium building by Willink and Thicknesse, were a 
forward step in pleasant English design. 

Still, although the school was so flourishing, until very 
recently visitors to this typical country town, with its long 
High Street running along the ridge and its charming little 
church, would say : “ But where are the school buildings ?”’ 

A round dozen of boarding-houses are hidden away among 
belts of trees, and except for the few class-rooms that were 
centrally placed, the great bulk of the school work was done 
in the various houses. 

But since the war the whole aspect of the school has been 
changed by a great wave of building activity, almost com- 
parable with some great monastic effort of the Middle Ages. 
What was so recently a medley of buildings has become an 
impressive unity in the hands of Ernest Newton, R.A., and 
Sons. 

Ernest Newton was an old Uppinghamian, and it was a 
fitting thing that it fell to his lot to design the memorial 
buildings. The first of these was the shrine, that was added 
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to the chapel, and contains the 450 
names of the fallen.* Photographs 
can give no adequate idea of the 
charm of colour and delicacy of 
detail of this exquisite piece of work. 
On the chapel wall near by a tablet 
engraved as follows perpetuates his 
memory :— 
1870-1872. 

ERNEST NEWTON, C.B.E., 

ROYAL ACADEMICIAN, 

PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

DIED JANUARY 25, 1922. 

AMONG HIS LAST WORKS 

WAS THE MEMORIAL SHRINE. 

After the provision of educational 
facilities for the sons of the fallen, 
and the building of the shrine, the 
residue of the war memorial funds 
was devoted to the building of the 
hall, which is the dominating build- 
ing of the school. Together with 
the new class-rooms that adjoin it, 
it gives a definite form to the quadrangle, and has also 
imposing frontages to the High Street and School Lane. 

It was begun in March 1922, and closely resembles in its 
general lines the careful sketch design left by the late 
Mr. Ernest Newton. His are the great bay, and the fenes- 
tration and buttresses, the turrets and the southern front. 
To his son, Mr. W. G. Newton, falls the credit of bringing 
this large work to a successful conclusion in January 1924. 
The detail is full of interest and a fine robustness within and 
without, and, externally, one may mention in particular the 
charming arrangement of the sunk flagged broadwalk leading 
to the great bay in the quadrangle lawn, the base, the 
exit doors, the elimination of a roof lantern, the form of the 
lead cupolas to the turrets and reduction in size of the south 
windows, that adds to the dignity of the entrance front ; 
and within the roof and panelling and platform. 

In form the hall has a bold simplicity, its great rectangle 
being emphasized by four octagonal turrets at the angles. 
The roof runs uncompromisingly through from gable end 
to gable end, each of which is terminated with a charming 
finial. For the rest it is a fine study in masonry fenestration 
and buttress pilasters emphasizing the roofing bays. 

The stone for the walling is Edith Weston, rough courses, 
and the dressings are of Weldon stone. It is all beautifully 
warm in colour, almost golden in tone when the sun shines, 
and the irregular sizes of the rubble courses, the bond 
stones irregularly placed, and the considerable portion of the 
stone dust that has been incorporated in the surface mortar, 
which looks as though it had been put on with a fat thumb, 
without being conspicuous or indeed noticeable have im- 
parted a fine texture and interest to the general masonry 
surfaces, in contrast with the finely run lines of the base, 


entablatures, mullions, transoms, and pilaster buttresses. 


* Described and illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of March, 
1922. 


UPPINGHAM. 


itive ee rOOKmING WPT SCHOOL THE NEW BUILDINGS FLANKING THE 
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The beginning of School Lane can be seen turning out of the High Street in the right hand illustration, and the two elevations shown 
adjoin. That on the left is the East front, and that on the right the North. 


AN ENTRANCE DOOK TO THE HALL. THE ENTRANCE LOBBY. 
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To Mr. Morriss, the foreman, credit should be given for the 
variety and interest of this masonry. The hall imparts a 
quiet and satisfying serenity from every point ; you can view 
it from the High Street end, looking up the sharp perspec- 
tive of School Lane, with the fine vertical emphasis of the 
great fluted pilaster buttresses 34 ft. to the cornice line, or 
get the full value of the entrance elevation granted by its 
turrets, with the three deep-set arches of the entrance doors, 
and the gallery window set in an enviable area of plain wall, 
that gives so much distinction to this facade. Or, again, 
you may see the long frontage to the quad, rising with a 
majestic and rhythmic articulation across the vivid green 
of the lawn, or you can enjoy the great bay alone, with its 
26 ft. by 16 ft. of glass, framed between buildings on either 
side, and approached by the flags of the sunk broadwalk, 
with its border of lavender and monthly roses. 

The main central portion of the long elevations are frank 
and distinct echoes of Kirby Hall that lies ruinous in its snug 
valley some ten miles away. It is interesting to note how 
much greater is the effect of scale of the modern building, 
although the windows generally are almost identical in 
size. This is largely due to the greater surface of plain 
wall below, and the introduction of the great bay and the 
gallery staircase bays. The modernist may say: “But 
why have an echo of Kirby Hall, or an echo of anything 
acral lira 

Why drench the place with “associated overtones”? 
One wonders if such a critic is a public school man. Is not 
the whole spirit of a school built up of associations and 
traditions ? Kirby was begun by John Thorp in 1570, and 
Uppingham was begun a few miles across the undulating 
Rutland pasture land in 1584, and the tradition is a local 


< 


SUNK BROADWALK, 


one, born in a similar epoch, and built of the same material. 
Looking at the results, who could suggest a more logical or 
fitting treatment for the purpose ? 

In criticizing the hall within, it must be remembered that 
it awaits the streaks of colour that fine curtains will give to 
its generous windows that catch the morning and the 
evening sun, and the completion of the panelling which will 
carry through on the lines that already are in position at 
the gallery end, as the side window cills are 12 ft. from the 
floor. The detail at this end is full of interest. Over the 
central door there is a clock of a bright blue-green colour, 
that only strikes once in the twenty-four hours, at 7.30, 
the hour of morning prayers, when the prepostors close the 
doors against all late comers. It is flanked by two well- 
carved fauns, and similar figures are to go over the side doors. 
The Ionic capitals are finely modelled and cut, and the 
simple and strong balusters above echo those of the platform 
end. The door handles are of ebony, and names of bene- 
factors are carved and gilded on the panelling. 

Viewing the hall from the gallery or platform, a sense of 
impatient anticipation is felt for the completion of the 
seating as it will eventually appear. It is the privilege of 
certain boys to give an oak bench on leaving. Two boys give 
one, and their initials and dates are carved and gilded in 
little roundels at either end. These seats are very simple, 
with ingenious slots to take a straw hat underneath the seat. 
Meanwhile the old benches and chairs give that patchy effect 
which result from woods of conflicting colour. 

The platform has been carefully considered. It is raised 
3 ft. gin. above the general floor level, and is approached 
by steps at either end, an excellent arrangement for prize 
giving, and by two doors and flights of steps from retiring 
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THE CLASSROOMS FROM THE QUADRANGLE. 


rooms at the back. It seats 150, and is arranged for choir 
and orchestra. During normal use the headmaster’s canopied 
seat stands in the centre, and for musical performances its 
place is taken by the conductor’s dais. 

The balustrade to the back stairs, the standard lamp, and 
the panelling all furnish this end, which is splendidly lit by 
the great bay and its 26 ft. height of glass that runs from the 
platform floor to the spring of the roof. At the end a 
great semicircular headed arch is some day to house the 
organ, a difficult design problem, the successful solution of 
which will give a noble termination to a very monumental 
interior. 

After all, the roofing in of a space is the basis of most 
architectural problems ; and here is a vast space to seat some 
goo or 1,000 souls, 44 ft. 6 in. span, and 128 ft. from end to 
end, with massive walls and buttresses of stone. It was 
no easy problem to cover it in. 

It is an open timbered roof, of Oregon pine off the saw, 
with mighty principals, king-posts upon queen-posts, and 
curved braces, spaced at 16 ft. centres. A special feature 
was made of the iron strappings and bolts, which are of 
unusual size and importance. This ironwork is painted a 
silvery grey, the nuts and slashed ornament being gilded. 
It is all logical and convincing, but a shade patchy in colour ; 
as Oregon pine is apt to be until it weathers to the pleasant 
tanning that the sun gave to the main timbers before they 
were covered in. 

The last bay over the platform is barrel vaulted to the 
shapes of the braces. For the rest the electric lighting is 
well arranged in simple pendants, the ventilation is natural, 
the top lights of the windows opening outwards, the 
heating is by radiators, which are to be screened by trellis 
in the panelling, and the floor is of wood block. Ingress and 
egress is well considered. The general entrance is through 
the three doors leading to a vestibule beneath the gallery, 
with stairs up right and left, and three doors leading from 
vestibule to hall, each surmounted by a charming owl or 
humming bird motif in blue and gold. The exit doors lead 
two to the right to School Lane and two to the left 
to the quadrangle, and the black-coated assembly with 
its black and white straw hats melts almost imperceptibly 
away. : 

It is good that the school should possess this really 
dignified and inspiring meeting-place for great corporate 


THE INTERIOR OF A -CLASSROOM: 


occasions. It is fitting to think that generation after 
generation will sit beneath its mighty roof and see the sun 
gleaming through its lofty windows, and all unconsciously 
absorb its uplifting and refining influence. 

The new class-rooms that lie along the High Street adjacent 
to the hall are happier on their High Street side and end 
elevation than on the elevation to the quadrangle. It is 
unfortunate that there had to be a third story of equal 
importance, as the repetition of the large windows on the 
second floor gives a rather crowded effect. In all collegiate 
work the most enjoyable is that which keeps to two main 
stories. 

HUBERT WORTHINGTON. 
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The clock above the central door is of a bright blue-green, and strikes only once a day, at 7.30, the hour of morning 
when the prepostors close the doors against late comers. 
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VI—Trafalgar Square. 


MORLEY’S HOTEL AND THE NELSON COLUMN. 


LTHOUGH as a rule Tallis confined his attentions to 
those streets in which shops predominated, we have 
here an exception, for notwithstanding that the south 
side of Trafalgar Square was, and is, composed of 
business establishments, its chief feature in those days 
was the Northumberland House of many historic memories, while 
on the east was Morley’s Hotel and some two or three private 
houses; its north was (as it is) occupied by the National Gallery ; 
and its west by the Union Club (now no more) and the College 
of Physicians. One likes to think that it was the chance of 
perpetuating the splendid home of the Percies, and what was 
then the recently erected National Gallery (although a more 
miserable architectural failure never occupied so important a 
position), as well as the fact that Trafalgar Square may well 
be regarded as the heart of the Empire, that induced Tallis to 
depart from his otherwise invariable rule. He may have read 
that Johnson once remarked that the full tide of human exist- 
ence is at Charing Cross, even if he had never heard that 
Sir Robert Peel once asserted that from the steps of the 
National Gallery the finest view in Europe could be obtained. 

At this moment, when the great Empire Exhibition is drawing 
to London all the ends of the world, it is, I think, appropriate 
that this special view of what I have called the Empire’s heart 
should be given in these pages. There is another cogent reason 
for the selection, for not only has this site undergone many 
changes since Tallis’s day, but it is now experiencing more, and 
although its alignment is practically the same as it was when 
Trafalgar Square was first formed in 1829 (it was completed in 
1841), the destruction of Northumberland House (a crime, if 
ever there was one), the formation of the eponymous avenue, 
the opening up of the Mall, the departure of the Union Club 
(whose old home will soon follow}, and Morley’s Hotel, have 
drastically changed the appearance of the area’s surroundings. 

As usual, in these notes, I will say something about the build- 
ings Tallis shows us, for there is no space in which to speak of 
their forerunners. In the first place then, the whole north side 
is occupied by the National Gallery, with its ‘“‘pepper-pots,”’ its 
diminutive cupola, and all the decorations which went to the 
completion of the ‘‘ Wilkins’ Greek job,” as it was called at the 
time of its erection. 

On the east side of the square, is seen Morley’s Hotel, then kept 
by one Browning, and to the north of it two houses, No. 3 being 
occupied by a Mr. Willoughby at this time, no name being given 
to the other in Tallis’s Directory. The third structure has its 
entrance in Duncannon Street. 

Coming to the south is Northumberland House. I am proud 
to be able to say I can remember it, with its famous lion, whose 


tail was supposed to wag (if you looked at it long enough), but 
so young was I that I believed this implicitly. It is now at Lyon, 
and I have frequently seen it there; but always in a quiescent 
state! Northumberland House was begun by Lord Northampton 
in James I’s reign, and was then called by his name. Jansen 
and Chrismas are credited with its design, although there are those 
who hold that the Earl was his own architect. Later it passed 
into the hands of the Earl of Suffolk, and then became Suffolk 
House. When his sister married the Earl of Northumberland, 
he made it over to her, and so, for a third time, it changed its 
name. It was the home of the Percies until it was destroyed in 
1874, and the Grand Hotel, erected six years later, stands on its 
site. With it was destroyed the splendid ballroom added by 
Robert Adam in 1774, and the memory of Goldsmith, who used 
to visit Dr. Percy when he had rooms in the glorious old mansion. 
The present Northumberland Avenue runs on the west of the 
house, or roughly where we see Nos. 1-4 Charing Cross. Tallis 
(or rather Bigot, who did the drawings for these elevations) has 
taken an artist’s licence with the famous statue of Charles I 
(by Le Sceur and erected here practically on the site of Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross, in 1674), for it faces and has always faced, down 
Whitehall, and not looking west, as it is here shown to be doing. 
The appearance of the houses towards Cockspur Street are 
practically all changed to-day, and changes have taken place in 
the square itself. The Nelson Column was projected when the 
place was laid out, but was not completed till 1849; although 
the statue of the great sea-lord was set up six years earlier. 
The lions came from Sir Edwin Landseer’s hands in 1867. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


IN CONTINUATION OF 
‘THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE 


Wrencote, Croydon, Surrey. 
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WRENCOTE, CROYDON. 


Attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. 
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WRENCOTE, CROYDON. 


From a measured drawing by Christopher J, Woodbridge. 
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Correspondence. 


Imitations. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—1! have long been interested in the 


————_., history of the imitation, im stone, of con- 
° 6° ° /o| structions of wood. In 1890 I made the 
off] © |.) accompanying drawing of the stone door of 

. Gebel Hauran, which was then in the Egyptian 
. o| Gallery of the British Museum. Excepting 
g ¢ in thickness of material it is curiously like 
aah 7 | a wooden door made at the present time. 
00 To use present-day phraseology, the door 
“ee ° |°| is a 6in. two-panelled ovolo-moulded, 
of —ylo |.| 2ft. oin. by 5 ft. 6in. door, with 6in. 
a : styles, and rails studded with imitation 
o| nailheads rin. in diameter. The hanging 
5 2 style has rounded horns, top and bottom, 
° o |e| which have been much worn by revolving 
in the stone door-frame. 


I copy, as follows, from “Early Travels 
in Palestine” (published by Bohn in 1858), 
an extract from page 447-8 of “A Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem in 1697,” by 
Henry Maundell :— 

“The most surprising thing belonging to 
these subterraneous chambers was their doors, of which there is 
only one that remains hanging. It consisted of a plank of stone 
of about 6 in. in thickness, and in its other dimensions equalling 
the size of an ordinary door, or somewhat less. It was carved in 
such a manner as to resemble a piece of wainscot. The stone of 
which it was made was visibly of the same kind with the whole 
rock, and it turned upon two hinges in the nature of axles. 
These hinges were of the same entire piece of stone with the 
door, and were contained in two holes of the immovable rock, 
one at top the other at bottom.” 


FLAN, 


Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES F. Moxon. 
Hove, Sussex. 


Wren and Tom Tower. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SirR,—I am grateful for the flattering review by Mr. Edward 
Warren on my small contribution to Wreniana, published in your 
May issue. May I make one comment? Mr. Warren states that 
Tom Tower was dubbed “the meat safe” some fifty years ago. 
This is not the case, and nothing, I think, would have horrified 
Dodgson (Lewis Carrol) more than applying to Tom Tower the 
name which he gave to a wooden box erected by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, where Bodley’s Tower now stands, when the bells 
had to be removed from the Cathedral Tower. Net only did 
Dodgson christen the ugly box “‘the meat safe,’’ but he justified 
it in a pamphlet which begins with a paragraph as below :— 

“On the etymological significance of the new belfry, Christ Church. 
The word ‘ belfry’ is derived from the French bel—beautiful, 
becoming, meet; and from the German /frei—free, unfettered, 
secure, safe. Thus the word is strictly equivalent to “meat 
safe,” to which the new belfry bears a resemblance so perfect as 
almost to amount to coincidence. 

“On the style of the new belfry, Christ Church. The style is that 
which is usually known as ‘early debased’; very early, and 
remarkably debased.”’ 

The box is still there, inside Bodley’s Tower. 

I am indebted for the above quotation to the Bishop of Ripon. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. D. CaRroE 


3 Great College Street, 
Westminster, S.W.T1. 


Tallis’s Lenudon Street Views. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—I take the occasion of your republication of Tallis’s view 
of Piccadilly to enquire whether any reader of THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW Can give any information as to the authorship of 
the design of Nos. 181-184 shown by Tallis. I have always 
thought this elevation one of the best in the street, and I trust 
that it may be long before it is improved away. The detail of 
the finely proportioned lower stories is coarse and grotesque 
enough, but the whole design seems to me exceptionally well 
balanced and pleasing. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.tr. 


Harrington House. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—An announcement has appeared that the premises of 
Cox’s Bank are for sale. One knows, therefore, what fate is 
likely—if not certain—to overtake this fine example of the 
early eighteenth century. 

“The Burlington Magazine’’—before the war—and “The 
Westminster Gazette’’ have published letters of mine on the 
subject, but the house was then only vaguely threatened. Now 
the danger is imminent. The roof was made a mess of during 
the war, but could easily be “put back.” 

Yours faithfully, 
JULIAN SAMPSON. 

5 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1. 


Lorado ‘Taft’s Fountain of Time. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Taft’s Fountain of Time on the Midway, which was 
illustrated in a recent issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, is 
one of the most praised, laughed at, damned and glorified objects 
in Chicago. Therefore it is one of the most famous. It has 
been my fortune to live near it for two years, and to observe it 
with interest, curiosity, admiration and dislike combined for 
those two years. It is best after a snow storm. Soft layers of 
snow accent structural lines which seem lost in the details of the 
mass in better weather. Again, the light colour harmonizes 
with the surrounding white, so that the rather jagged outline is 
less conspicuous, and the whole has a less abrupt relation to the 
landscape than when it is surrounded by delicate verdure. The 
near-by rectangular buildings are uncongenial in design, and 
entirely dwarfed. Certain individual figures have undeniable 
beauty, but as a whole the Fountain of Time fails for two main 
reasons beside its lack of relation to its surroundings. First is 
its scale, which is largely responsible for that lack of relationship, 
and for its lack of unity of impression. The design does not 
organise the figures into one whole; we must see a little, then a 
little more, and with each little more we lose the last little. The 
second reason is that the conception is fundamentally impossible 
to stone. The idea is to express by figures in a wave the change- 
fulness of human existence. Now a wave is an excellent figure 
to express change, as change is of its very essence. No particle 
of water is ever, for any conceivable succession of time, twice in 
the same relation to any other particle of water. But the essence 
of stone is solidity, unchangeableness, the Egyptians said, 
eternity. The two are not compatible. Poetry, yes, but not 
monumental sculpture. 

I am, yours very truly, 
C. LEwIs GROSVENOR. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Recent Books. 


Every day Architecture. 


Everyday Architecture. By MANNING Ropertson, A.R.I.B.A. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


This is a useful little book to give to your clients. It gently 
explains the smaller things that we should like them all to 
know and appreciate, how nach of architecture is simplicity 
and straightforwardness and sweet materials and good pro- 
portions; and how simple these ideas are to grasp, how hard 
these results are to obtain. A chapter or two is devoted to 
emphasizing the change in housing ideals which the last dozen 
years have witnessed. The house plan has broadened, the roads 
have widened. The benefit of this, from the point of view of sun 
and health and amenity, is very great. This is at least one of the 
virtues of the great, though ill-fated, housing campaign of four 
years ago. Perhaps it was not so ill-fated after all, and when 
we have forgotten the disappointments, and the rancour and 
cupidity which sprang up like weeds and choked it, we shall 
remember it for its emphasis up and down the land on those 
cardinal matters, wide houses and wide roads. The encourage- 
ment given everywhere to the small pair-cottage unit was more 
unfortunate. These schemes of low houses in wide spacing 
should essentially be laid out, whatever shape of row or crescent 
or quadrangle they assume, in long continuous lines of roof, as 
are all the charming villages of England or France. The back- 
side of a pair-cottage with its flutter of washing is an outrage. 
All the schemes here illustrated are thus built in long units, and 
are all the better for it. Some of the later chapters seem a little 
supererogatory. The illustrations are mostly good, some 


admirable. 
W.G.N. 


Abraham Swan. 


Some Eighteenth-Century Designs and Details of Interior Decoration, 
Selected from the Books of Abraham Swan. By ARTHUR STRATTON. 
London: John Tiranti & Co. Folio. 20s. 


Time was when the presses of most architects held a collection 
of original works dealing with eighteenth-century architecture ; 
the demand in recent years has exceeded the supply, and now it 
is rare to find bibliomania among the younger generation. Fail- 
ing the original a good reprint is the next best thing, and Mr. 
Stratton deserves the thanks of collectors for his carefully com- 
piled volume taken from the works of Abraham Swan. 

Little is known of the private life or executed works of Swan, 
who, judging from the date of his published works, flourished 
between the years 1745 and 1768, and possibly had an office 
“near “The George’ in Portland Street, Cavendish Square.” 
Mr. Stratton thinks the room, till recently to be seen in the 
Geffreye Museum, panelled in deal, shows undoubted evidence of 
Swan’s manner, and that other houses in the City, as well as in 
such a remote country as Northamptonshire, reflect the illus- 
trations which Swan engraved to attract clients. 

The parlour at Bushmead Priory, in Bedfordshire, might well 
have been designed by this minor architect. Swan, it is evident, 
acted the useful part of architectural adviser and decorator to 
the less wealthy of the citizens of London and to the squire- 
archy of Hogarth’s time, who could not afford the services of 
Gibbs, Ware, James or Ripley. Mr. Stratton states in his fore- 
word that Swan says : “I observe the designs which have been 
published by others have, for the most part, been grand and 
pompous.” It is therefore clear that Swan had in view the 
embellishment of the smaller kind of house, particularly rooms 
such as those illustrated on Plates I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

To most people all eighteenth-century architecture and decora- 
tion look alike; few realize that fashion then, as now, had its 
moods, and that with each decade taste changed very consider- 
ably. Such publications as Swan’s had their reflection in the 
joinery of the Colonial period. 


The most exact information regarding social conditions as well 
as the furnishing of rooms during the first half of the eighteenth 
century can be obtained from Hogarth’s paintings in the Soane 
Museum, or from a few of the English pictures in the National 
Gallery. It is not likely that architects will return to the models 
of this particular period for literal transcription, or that the 
exemplars will be studiously repeated; neither is it desirable ; 
but it is equally true that old houses are eagerly sought by the 
public, and that architects are called upon to alter the internal 
arrangements. In fact, reparations and remodellings form part 
of everyday practice. Mr. Stratton evidently had this point in 
view when he essayed the present reprint. Swan’s plates were 
prepared with infinite care, especially those dealing with mould- 
ings and staircases ; one gathers from a study of these exemplars 
that the old architects realized their work to be vital and spared 
no pains to secure legitimate construction. In spite of fashion 
or convention certain features have become standardized ; this is 
essentially the case with regard to mouldings. There will always 
exist a desire on the part of the public for panelled rooms, and it 
is best that architects should be well versed in the subject. 

Architectural decoration is many-sided ; essentially is this the 
case when the national style is considered. If books are pub- 
lished on late eighteenth-century work, why not on the earlier 
phases which have qualities of merit? Mr. Stratton’s foreword 
has been written from an unbiased standpoint, it is authoritative 
and comprehensive, and will do much to educate opinion to 
appreciate the beauty of the joinery of Hanoverian times. Swan 
was something more than a decorator, he was a journeyman 
builder of the first rank. It is likewise clear from a study of con- 
temporary paintings that very little furniture was needed in a 
panelled room, and that with the exception of mansions carpets 
were rarely used. Interiors began to be “completely furnished” 
in the early nineteenth century. Modern taste calls for a revision 
of ideas, especially for internal embellishment, but contact with 
the best qualities of old work, and the avoidance of plagiarism, 
is equally essential. The book is excellently produced, it is 
moderate in price, and if it is used on the lines indicated, and not 
as a crib, it will serve a useful purpose. 

A. E. RICHARDSON. 


The Italian Garden. 


Il Giardino Italiano. By Prof. L. Damr. Florence: Bestetti and 


Tumminelh. 

Though the Italian garden has been for some time a favourite 
subject of study both with Italian and with English writers, we 
venture to say that very few, if any, have succeeded in giving 
so comprehensive a view of its origin, its connection with Italian 
history, and its slow evolution through the centuries, as Prof. 
L. Dami has done in his “I Giardino Italiano,” published by 
Bestetti and Tumminelli (Florence). The book contains 354 zinc 
plates, reproducing the most characteristic features of the Italian 
garden (several of them taken from old engravings), and 500 
bibliographical notes, besides an index of names, localities, and 
objects, which will be found extremely useful for reference. 

We will confine ourselves to a brief survey of its contents. The 
author begins by describing the enclosed court of the thirteenth- 
century castle, its only claim to the name of garden consisting 
in the grass covering the ground, and in the slender pillar, raised 
in the centre, from which water trickles into a circular basin, the 
earliest embryo of future fountains. 

Prof. Dami is one of the few students of the subject who knows 
how to look beyond the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
garden, which, to many, has represented the only kind worth 
mentioning. As far as regards Italy there is no doubt as to the 
great influence exerted, also in that particular branch, by the 
Renaissance, when everything pertaining to the pre-medieval 
civilization was eagerly seized upon and assimilated by our young 
artists. The architects of the time learnt from the writings 
of Pliny the Younger the minutest details concerning the pleasure 
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FROM “IL GIARDINO ITALIANO.” 


grounds of the old Roman villas, how to apply topiary work to 
evergreens ; how to use water as an element of beauty, by means 
of fountains, jets, etc.; from the Latin writers, too, they learnt 
the lovely effect of white statues against a dark background. 
The excavations, then pursued with fervour, yielded admirable 
material for decorative purposes. But the essential principle, 
handed down from the same source, was the architectural charac- 
ter of the classical Italian garden. The most important progress 
in the laying-out of large gardens took place in Rome, about 
1550; typical among others the Villa D’Este in Tivoli, its chief 
feature being the fountains and water theatres (Teatri d’acqua), 
which afforded fine opportunities for the display of the architect’s 
skill. 

Such was the consideration in which these achievements were 
held that Popes came with their court from Rome to assist at the 
inauguration of a fountain in some villa, which was often built 
for some relative of theirs. Villa D’Este, for instance, belonged 
to Cardinal Ippolito D’Este, and Pope Gregorius XIII came to 
the inauguration of the famous Viale delle Cannelle. 

Besides Rome, admirable examples of classical gardens can 
be found in Tuscany and Venetia. 

Some pages of Prof. Dami’s book are devoted to the influence 
exerted abroad by the Italian garden architecture, and to the 
changes effected on it, when some of its own characteristics were 
re-imported after having been modified by foreign ideas; in 
I*rance they were adapted to the peculiarities of the land. Flat 
expanses forbid certain effects which can be obtained from a hilly 
ground, and the picturesque variety of views is replaced by the 
straight avenue of Versailles. The French love of order and 
clearness asserted itself, sometimes threatening to fall into dry 
formalism. 


FROM “IL GIARDINO ITALIANO.” 


The architectural character of the Italian garden offers a 
striking contrast to the English one, in that the former seems to 
show no sympathy with Nature, in its genuine simplicity. 

The ground, the trees, the stones, even to the water, were used 
by the architect as rough materials for the execution of his plan. 
He applied to the garden the same rules which he followed in 
planning the house (the same architect usually laid out the design 
for both). He took special care to produce a gradual transition 
from the one to the other; and to this end light porticoes projected 
from the main building so that this should, as it were, slowly 
merge into the garden by way of paved terraces, balustrades, and 
wide marble steps leading down to it. 

Flowers, in the classical Italian garden, have always filled a 
secondary place, as of small significance in the large plan of its 
architectural lines. An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
fountains and jets of water, which were made to follow the oddest 
whims of the owner. The most common were light jets, suddenly 
springing out of the path and enclosing the visitor within an 
iridescent wall. At Villa Lante, near Rome, an artificial rainbow 
was obtained, while by a hidden mechanism, put in motion by 
water, a weird music issued from invisible pipes, and statues 
slowly turned on their pedestals. 

Prof. Dami’s book sums up in its pages two qualities which are 
rarely met together : a sound, historical, and artistic knowledge 
with a charming way of imparting it to the reader. 

We feel sure it will be appreciated by all those among 
English readers, and they are a good number, who are interested 
in Italy, in her old gardens, and in their history through the 
times. 


LisA SCOPOLI. 


FROM “IL GIARDINO ITALIANO.” 


FROM “IL GIARDINO ITALIANO.” 


Plate I. July 1924. 
THE GARDENS AT NIMES. 
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THE BIO-CHEMICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


PlatemI: July 1924. 


A VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE? HALL. 


Sir Edwin Cooper, Architect. 
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Plate ITI. July 1924. 
THE INTERIOR OF THE HALL. 


Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons, Architects. 


The hall holds about a thousand people, and is entered at the south end under the gallery, while the north end contains 
the stage, which is raised 3 ft. gin. above the floor level. Jt seats 150 and is arranged for choir and orchestra. The great 
archway at the back is intended eventually to house the organ. The hall is covered by an open timber roof of Oregon pine, 
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The Alhambra ‘To-Day. 


We are indebted to the Spanish Ambassador for the following contribution by a 


famous Spanish critic and author. 


The article was written by Luis Seco de 


Lucena in Spanish, and has been translated for him by Wynne Apperley. 


I 


HE esthetic emotion which the 
Alhambra produces is unlike 
anything we may _ experience 
whilst visiting other monuments. 
We are amazed at the splendid ornamen- 
tation, the slimness and grace of the 
architecture; but at the same time there 
seems to invade us the fascination of the 
mysterious and supernatural, the memory 


vegetation forms an attraction which is no 
less essential an element in the charm of 
the picture. 

The historic memories of Alhamar, tri- 
umphant, founder of the last Empire of 
the Spanish Mohammedans, friend of the 
Castilian kings, whose flags flew side by 
side with those of Ferdinand in the siege of 
Seville, and who died fraternally assisted 
by the Infante Don Felipe; of Abdul- 


of historic tragedy, the instinct of volup- 
tuousness and pleasure, and the sweet 
sentiments which the beauty of Nature 
inspires, resulting from this medley of 
sensations and psychological stimulants, a 
certain indefinable impression of well-being 
and unrest, of repose and uneasiness, of sad- 
ness and joy, and fear and confidence, of 
yearnings to live and revel in an enchant- 
ment of light, of beautiful women and 
flowers, and fear of being lost for ever in 
subterranean darkness peopled by gnomes 
and ghosts who guard untold treasure and 
secret formule, generators of good and 
evil; these contradictory impressions sub- 
jugate us, intoxicate us, making us lose control of our 
thoughts, and surrender us helpless to the slavery of 
phantasy. 

No other monument in the world has power to produce 
the multiple and varied impressions which we feel in the 
presence of the Alhambra. 

The Alhambra is not, as some believe before knowing it, 
merely a singular and exotic architectural monument. 
In order to comprehend the full meaning I wish to convey 
it will suffice to imagine it robbed of all historic memories 
and traditions, and situated in the Champ de Mars in Paris, 
in the steppes of Mongolia, or in the African desert. In 
any such surroundings, without its vistas, its panoramas, 
its woods and gardens, stripped of its legends and stories, 
the Alhambra would lose its character and its power to 
engender the illusions that it evokes in us. The majesty of 
the Sierra with its hues of blue and pink, its peaks covered 
with snow, its deep and gloomy precipices, and the mystery 
of its solitude; the smiling Vega fertile with its crystal 
streams and sweet-smelling plantations, its harmonious 
olive-groves and shady avenues, and its picturesque villages ; 
and the horizon, now marking the dividing line of earth and 
sky, now formed by the distant silhouette of the mountains 
or lost in the mist that rises from the ground—these are the 
component parts of the panorama that is one of the essential 
parts of the beauty of the Alhambra. 

The woods, with the green masses, moving and rhythmic, 
of their verdure, the song of the nightingale, the murmur 
of running water; the gardens with the plash of fountains 
and the perfume of their flowers, ivy, honeysuckle, and roses 
clinging lovingly to the ancient walls—all this wealth of 
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Walio-Ismail after the victory of Martos, 
sustaining, fainting, in his triumphal car 
the beautiful captive in whose love he 
found his death; of Yusuf, devoted to 
the arts and letters and to the splendour, 
culture, and prosperity of his people, who 
gave up his life to the dagger of a maniac 
in the mosque of the Alhambra; of that 
dark night when Prince Ismail and Abu- 
Said scaled the bastions of the Alcazaba, 
thus seizing and taking by surprise the 
palace and throne of Mohammed V; the 
tragic expedition of King Bermejo to 
the dominions of the cruel monarch of 
Castile, who, deaf to the claims of hos- 
pitality, assassinated his guest in the plains of Tablada; of 
Yusuf II, poisoned by the lethal perfume of the royal 
vestments which the King of Fez offered him as a token of 
royal friendship; of the thrilling captivity of Yusuf III in 
the Castle of Salobrefa; of the romantic passion of Muley- 
Hassan for Isabel de Solis; of the savage jealousy of the 
Sultana Fatima; of the despairing accents with which the 
sweet Moraima received tidings of the disaster of Lucena; 
of the supreme effort and faith by which Ferdinand and 
Isabella achieved the conquest of Granada; of the perfidious 
irony of the emperor, who forced tribute on the Moors in 
exchange for respecting the terms of the treaty made at the 
surrender ; of the luxury and ostentation that were the order 
of the day when Philip IV and Philip V established their 
court in the palace of the Moors, and of the thousand episodes, 
idyllic or dramatic, but always full of epic grandeur, with 
which history has ennobled the Alhambra constitute some- 
thing fundamental which forms an integral part of the 
essence of the whole monument. 

And the fantastic web of anecdotes and legends with which 
the imagination and the genius of poets throughout the 
ages have made a garland for the brow, as it were, of the 
Alhambra, is also a vital element of her enchantment. 

By all of which we wish to convey that the Alhambra is 
composed not only of its castle, its walls, its palaces and 
ruins, but also of the panoramas and of the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion bestowed on it by Nature with a lavish hand, of the 
dramatic memories with which history has endowed it, and 
of the stories and traditions that poetry and folk-lore have 
woven round it, all of which forms with it a unique and 
homogeneous whole. 
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II 

From the artistic and archeo- 
logical point of view the value of the 
Alhambra is incalculable, because it 
is the first and only original creation 
of the Mohammedan race, and 
because its Alcazars, among the 
numerous royal palaces which the 
Arabs constructed in the Middle 
Ages, are the only ones that have 
come down to us in a state of preser- 
vation that enables us to contem- 
plate their beauties and_ the 
characteristics of their architecture. 

History and tradition tell us of the 
Ruzafa, which Haroun al-Raschid 
built at Rakka, and of the palaces 
that beautified the City of Samarra ; 
of that which Al-Motassen gave as a 
present to his favourite, Ischnachi, 
at Thinars; of those which Djafar- 
el-Barmeki and Bedr-ed-Din_ con- 
structed at Aschik and Mosul 
respectively ; of those destroyed by 
the Turcomans at Ispahan, Per- 
sepolis, and Susa; of those erected 
by Amarut II at Brussa and 
Adrianopolis; of that which Ibn-Tutum raised up in Cairo, 
whose throne-room was adorned with ba§ reliefs in wood 
representing the most prominent figures of his court, with 
their turbans bespangled with precious stones and robes of 
gold brocade; of the mansion of the ancient Caliph; of 
Egypt, with porticoes and columns of marble, gilded 
roofs, and ponds of crystal water; of the House of 
Gold, built by Abd-el-Azis, the son of Moawia; of the 
Alcazars of Bechtuk, Yachbok, and Mendjak; of that 
which Almanzor-el-Dzehebi possessed at Marrakés, wherein 
abounded marble, silver, and gold, paintings and tiles of 
dazzling colours, parks and gardens with lakes and fountains 
of alabaster; of that which the Emir Almanzor-ben-Nasser 
constructed in the famous Cala with the name of Dar-el- 
Bahr or house by the sea, and of the “Pearl of Bugia,” 
wherein were glittering mosaics in colour and “‘celosias”’ 
(Spanish ‘or ‘‘moucharabiehs’’) incrusted in mother-of-pearl, 
ebony, and ivory; of that of Sedrata, in whose ruins, 
recently discovered, have come to light walls with inscrip- 
tions and stucco arabesques; of that which was called 
“La Victoria” at Mansurah, near Tlemcen; of that which 
the Sultan Hafsida-al-Mostanser built at Tunis, with its 
immense cupola, kiosks, aqueducts, bridges, lakes, 
pavilions, its walls covered with mosaics, marble and 
plaster designs of marvellous decorative quality; of those 
of Jalesa, Al-Azziza, and Almanzuriya, which, accord- 
ing to the poet, Ibn-Jubair, transformed Palermo into a 
“lovely maiden, her throat adorned with a splendid rope 
of pearls”; of Medina-az-Zahra, Alamiriya, Zubair, La 
Ruzafa, and El Persa, which embellished the immediate 
outskirts of Cordoba; of that of the Caliphs in the same city ; 
of Az-Zahir, Almubarac, Al-Tadech, Al-Wahid, Az-Zoraya, 
which the Almoravides and Almohades held in Seville and 
its environs; of the Dar-as-Sorur and the Aljaferia of Zara- 
goza; of that of Ibn-abd-ul-Azis in Valencia; of those of 
Almotazin at Almeria and Almamun at Toledo; but of these 
palaces which oriental phantasy describes for us in such 


2. THE QUEEN’S DRESSING-ROOM IN 
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glowing colours, some have disap- 
peared, and of the others there 
remain only crumbling ruins, which 
can convey no- idea of their 
erstwhile magnificence; only the 
Alhambra remains’ standing to 
testify to the extraordinary culture 
and refinement with which Islam 
illumined the dark world of the 
Middle Ages. 

A close study of the constructions 
of a religious character which the 
Arabs made between the eighth 
and fourteenth centuries, coupled 
with what remains of the civil 
edifices which have not yet totally 
vanished, compared with the 
Alhambra, demonstrates without 
a shadow of doubt that if the 
Mohammedan conquerors imposed 
their yoke socially and politically 
on the vanquished peoples, they 
were, in their turn, subjugated by 
the art and architecture of those 
they dominated in war, and they 
failed to create until, towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century, 
they built the Alhambra, an architecture with original 
characteristics of its own. The mosques, Kut-b-Minar, 
Negra, Dorada, and of Niza-Mudin, which they constructed 
in Delhi, and that of Veramin, called “the Blue Mosque,” 
of Tabriz; that of Choda-ben-Dachan in Sultanieh; those 
of Buchara and Asbistan; those of Schech-Bayazid in 
Bostan; that of the Pearls at Agra; that of Tchouchouk- 
Bika at Samarkand, and that of Marand, are reflections of 
Indian and Persian architecture; those of Omar and 
Al-Aksa at Jerusalem, that of Ibn-Tutum at Cairo, and 
that of Cordoba, among others, can be said to be 
entirely Byzantine; that of Amru is in part derived 
from the Christian Basilicas, and in part from the 
Temple Halls of ancient Egypt; in that of El-Azhar the 
pointing of the arcades begins to assert itself, while, in that 
of Ibn-Kalaun, the Gothic style comes unmistakably and 
definitely to light, identical, according to Ebers, with the 
edifices of the thirteenth century in France, Germany, and 
North Italy. The mosques which they built in the Moghreb 
are almost without exception imitations of the Roman or 
Byzantine seen through the local prism, witness that of 
Sidi-Okba in Kairuan; that of Sidi-bu-Medina at Tlemcen; 
those of Muley-el-Edris and El-Karum at Fez; that of Muley 
Abdallah of Marrakés; that of “the Olive” at Tunis; and 
the great mosques of Tripoli and Algiers. 

But with the appearance of the Alhambra in the thirteenth 
century we are confronted with architectural and decorative 
elements entirely unknown before that date, demonstrating 
indisputably an original art—the cubic capital (Fig. 1), with 
its elegant throat of interlacing bands or palm leaves, and its 
sides richly clothed with ‘‘ataurique,” little shields, and 
“ajaracas’’; the column slender, almost cylindrical, with its 
bands of inscriptions, characteristic groups of embracing 
rings and simple base with its concave moulding; the type 
of dome marvellous, fantastic, which we contemplate in 
ecstasies of admiration in the hall of Abencerrajes (Fig. 3), 
and in that of the Two Sisters, offering us an entirely new 
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3. THE VAULT OF STALACTITES IN THE ABENCERRAJES HALL. 


Characteristic Granada work—the true Arab Style. 
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method of covering spaces of square flooring with roofing of 
spheric or octagonal shape; the tiling, which appeared simul- 
taneously in Anatolia and Armenia, and which the craftsmen 
of Granada raised to such a pitch of perfection and elegance 
that their mosaics constitute to-day the most priceless 
treasure of this branch of decorative art which the world 
possesses (Fig. 5); and the stucco arabesques which, 
although previously employed, never approached, in the 
constructions of Africa, Asia, and Sicily, the splendour of 
composition which, lke some regal tapestry, covers the 
walls of the Alhambra (Fig. 4). 

Thus the architecture, so redolent of the poetry and 
perfume of the Orient, which rises up triumphant in the 
palaces of Alhamar, signals the apparition of a. new art, 
never previously realized by the Arabs in such conditions 
of originality and beauty. 


Ill 


He who for the first time visits the Alhambra will find it 
difficult to contain his admiration before the enchanted 
world which suddenly bursts upon his gaze. However 
many drawings and pictures he may have seen, these can 
give but little idea of the thousand and one details which go 
to make up the harmonious whole. Nor can one formulate 
in the imagination the innumerable characteristic details 
which make the Alhambra unique in the world—its situa- 
tion, among precipitous cliffs in the midst of a smiling land- 
scape; its balconies suspended over shady ravines, from 
whose depths rises the murmur of mountain streams and the 
aroma of green woods; and the vista, now of glistening snow- 
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clad peaks, now of green cultivated land, for which the fas- 
cinating “‘ajimeces”’ form a unique frame. Add to this the 
enchanting perspective of halls and arcades, the marvellous 
and ever-changing play of light and shade whereby the open 
patios are bathed in dazzling radiance by the southern sun, 
whose glory filters also into the enclosed chambers through 
the tracery of their cupolas; the slender grace of columns 
and arches that seem as though a breath of air might bring 
them toppling to earth, yet sustain roofs of stalactites; 
and lastly, the plash of fountains and the gentle breeze laden 
with the aroma of rose and myrtle. 

This ideal architecture produces in all who are fortunate 
enough to contemplate it that rare emotion, partly poetic 
and partly voluptuous, that only real loveliness and pure art 
can call forth. 

“Those women of the thousand and one nights,” says 
Rusifol, “clothed in floating draperies and transformed 
into columns by a magic spell; those lamps of gold 
that hang from ceilings inlaid with mother-of-pearl in 
the centre of ‘mysterious chambers; those birds perched 
in aromatic palms; those fountains gushing forth in jets 
of silver in alabaster basins; those Caliphs reclining in 
the shade of laurels and dreaming of the paradise of 
Mohammed; all that fantastic conception of a people 
imaginative, poetic and fatalist in one, seems as though 
it were a fabric of dreams, dreamt in the shadow of the 
Alhambra.” 

Another artist-writer, Martinez-Sierra, exclaims : ‘‘ Behold 
the marvel of human artifice! This palace in which a 
science, sure of itself, has savoured the delight of making 
itself insensate; here is the labyrinth, the web, the honey- 
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comb with its swarm of bees; here is the play of water 
poetically disposed for the voice of silence; here is the 
voluptuousness of cool and hidden nooks beneath a sky of 
southern fire; here are verses written on the walls in orna- 
mental characters, so that the mind may receive its susten- 
ance unconsciously and without effort; here is the grace of 
slender columns and the daring of fragile arches; here is 
the diamond of a thousand facets with all the rainbow within ; 
here the unexpected garden encrusted like an emerald in 
the very heart of the maze; here the fountain that speaks 
not only by means of its waters, but also through the inscrip- 
tion of its marble cup singing its praises and those of its 
lord.” 

“This architecture,” says Edmond de Amicis, ‘expresses 
power, glory, greatness; expresses love and voluptuousness 
—love with its mysteries, its caprices, its effervescences, and 
its impulses to recognition of God—voluptuousness with its 
melancholy and its silences.” 

The French novelist, Max Daireaux, proclaimed that the 
perfume of the flowers of Granada pursues and intoxicates 
the traveller to the extent that “should one come across 
one of them by chance in the bottom of a casket its lingering 
perfume, though it be withered and dead, will evoke the 
enchantments of the Alhambra.” 

A visit to the Alhambra on a spring afternoon in which 
the golden light produces in the spirit a sensation as though 


we offered up our thoughts on the altar of Mohammed ; 
the sight of its gardens, its columns, and its coloured tiles 
sparkling in the rays of the sun; the sound of the plashing 
fountains, causes in us the illusion of being in some Persian 
city to such an extent that a citizen of Damascus who con- 
templates the Vega of Granada from the balconies of the 
Hall of Comarex might well believe himself transported back 
to his native land—to the valley watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, wherein, according to Hebrew tradition, paradise 
may be found. 

The orientalist, Gustave le Bon, although by no means a 
lover of hyperbole, recognizes that if paradise exists on 
earth it is here in the Alhambra. 

And since these opinions and those which have been formu- 
lated about this priceless monument by Washington Irving, 
Zorrilla, Macaulay, Gautier, Alarcon, Fortuny, Castelar, 
Amicis, General Grant, Sarasate, Hartzenbusch, Nunez 
de Arce, Canovas del Castillo, Edison, and a thousand other 
writers and celebrities who have seen it, are but pallid 
reflections of the indescribable and wonderful reality, it 
happens that poets, sages, the princes of culture, and the 
slaves of ignorance, spurned by the illusion which actuates 
indiscriminately in the human spirit, come from all quarters 
of the globe to place on the altars of the Alhambra the offer- 


ing of their enthusiasm. 
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The Work of Walter Groptus. 


This is the fourth of a' series of four articles on the most important modern German architects. The three 
earlier dealt with Bruno Taut, Erich Mendelsohn, and Hans Poelzig respectively, and were published 
in the Architectural Review for December 1922, May 1923, and October 1923. 


ALTER GROPIUS 

is the leader of 

the most revolu- 

tionary arts and 
handicrafts school in the world, 
the Staatliche Bauhaus at 
Weimar. This well-organized, 
fruitful, and heretical institu- 
tion has been established upon 
ancient and venerable founda- 
tions—those of the former 
Royal Saxon Academy of Arts 
and Crafts—and upon many 
new and dynamic theories in 
the arts and the teaching of 
them. The Staatliche Bauhaus 
is the enemy and antithesis of 
the academic. It is a great 


1. A HOUSE AT ZEHLENDORE-BERLIN. 


must embrace all domains of 
human endeavour, all arts and 
all technics. Gropius felt the 
great, painful discrepancy, and 
became vividly aware of the 
fatal fact that the architecture 
of to-day had degenerated from 
the great art, inclusive of arts, 
to a mere study and routine. 
The lamentable confusion to 
be seen everywhere was but a 
reflection of an old, dismem- 
bered world and of the lack 
of cohesion and co-operation 
between creators. 

The art of great building or 
of architecture in the grand 
style is conditioned not only 


institution with a well-selected For Dr. Otte. by material considerations of 
staff of ‘‘form-masters,” and immense scope, but also by 
many “apprentices” and “journeymen.” It has work- the ability of large groups to possess themselves of, or be 


shops and garden-colonies, and is, in effect, a modern 
abbey in which the acolytes of the arts are trained to 
priesthood according to a curriculum which: seeks to 
amalgamate all the virtues of the old guild system with 
modern means, methods, and necessities. Thus, mass- 
fabrication is calmly faced as an inevitable phase of modern 
economic conditions, and efforts are made to refine and 
ennoble it to the service of art. Among the teachers of the 
Staatliche Bauhaus are some of the most distinguished 
European creators and exponents of the new—such as 
Vassily Kandinsky, Lyonel Feininger, Johannes Itten, 
Adolf Meyer, and Walter Gropius himself. The motto of 
the Bauhaus reads, prosaically enough :— 

“To train artistically-gifted man so that he may become 
creatively-productive, as an artisan, a sculptor, a painter, or 
an architect.” 

Walter Gropius belongs to that group of younger German 
architects to whom the war and its accompanying cultural, 
social, and political phenomena meant a deep, never-to-be- 
closed cleavage with the past. The seeds and spores of the 
impending change that came finally in the shape of a cata- 
clysm instead of a gradual evolution were already active in 
him before the war. Asa creative artist of quick and respon- 
sive sensibilities the di cord and the separatism, the fatal 
dualism of the modern age, were palpable to him long before 
the whole structure was shaken and riven to its centre. He 
knew, as every true architect must indeed instinctively feel, 
that the world-spirit of an epoch crystallizes itself most 
clearly in its edifices, that its spiritual and material capaci- 
ties find in them a simultaneous and visible expression. 
We thus have an infallible mirror for discerning the features, 
the harmony or cacophony of an epoch. A vital architec- 
tural spirit, rooted in and fed by the entire life of a people, 


possessed by, a new inspiration—a new artistic dispensa- 
tion arising from sublimated knowledge, insight, ana 
experience—and the capacity to act in unison. The art 
of great architecture is, therefore, a multiple, a communal 
art. True architecture, in contradistinction to other 
individualized manifestations of art, is of an orchestral 
nature—the precipitate of a whole. 

Walter Gropius began his revolt against the anemia 
of the academic with the example of Morris, Ruskin, 
Vandevelde, Olbrich, and Behrens, and later, the splendid 
work of the ‘Deutsche Werkbund” before his eyes. His 
artistic nature is of an earnest and brooding cast, and 
the dualism between the world of art and the world of 
reality affected him deeply. He saw architecture, bound 
with the swaddling-cloths of mummified traditions, delivered 
up to the cold conceptions, the scant imaginations of 
engineers and merchants. His recoil from the conventional 
and from outworn forms first threw him into the arena 
of the scientific, into a struggle with “the new materials, 
such as steel-and concrete, and into a compromise with the 
utilitarian. The stripping process became one with the 
creative or formative. He began a passionate search for 
the naked form, the primal form that would also serve as 
the ultimate. Instinctively he felt that a tabula rasa was 
necessary. Upon this clean slate or cleared ground, new life, 
expressed by chastened bulk and transfigured line, was 
to arise. Every architect had the duty of becoming an 
ascetic, of preparing himself and his work for the message 
his age was to write, the symbols, forms, and ornament it 
was to create. 

This period of combat with technical demands, this 
debate and compromise with new materials, this search for 
fresh solutions is visible in such structures of Walter Gropius 
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2. A FRONT VIEW OF THE MACHINERY HALL, WERKBUND EXPOSITION, COLOGNE. 


A straightforward solution in terms of concrete, steel, and glass of the technical demands of an industrial building. 


3. THE MACHINERY HALL AND TOWER, WERKBUND EXPOSITION, COLOGNE. 


Designed by Walter Gropius for the Deutz Motor Co. 


Sit 
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4. THE FRONT OF THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
AT JENA. 


By Walter Gropius. 


as the office building at the Werkbund Exhibition at Cologne 
in 1914 (Figs. 8andg). Here we have the spectral, trans- 
lucent encroachment upon and envelopment of brick, stone, 
and wood. We become conscious of a new audacity. The 
walls vanish. Staircases, skeletonized as by an architectonic 
X-ray, sweep their suspended helices through the air. The 
corner towers become transparent and seem to mock at all 
traditions of permanence. The corbelled-out pilasters on the 
front throng one another so closely as to leave mere slits, 
and echo the massiveness of Assyrian facades. We have 
the wide, insolent rake of tin roof cornices floating on 
clerestorys of glass. The supporting pilasters of a longitu- 
dinal wall are masked by a free wall of glass. Brick enters 
into a new law of marriage with other brick and with sculp- 
ture—as in the entrance portal of this horizontally-attuned 
edifice that glistened and smouldered with a new message 
upon the raw grounds of this exposition—like a bubble 
before the cannon-blast of the impending war. 

The same influence, but expressed in less restless and more 
monumental terms, is visible in the machinery exhibition hall 
of the Deutz Motor Company, and the remarkable octagonal 
tower that adjoined it (Fig3. 2 and 3). Here the round and 
the triangular are also invoked, as well as colour, striking and 
living colour that gave the whole complex an additional 
rhythm and vibration. The effect of the whole was grandiose 
—a lay temple of symphonic symmetry, a hall in which the 
machine and the building, the one wholly, the other in part, 
of metal, celebrated a new reconciliation. Here utilitarian 
architecture, aided by the element of spectacular display, 
takes on a dignity and beauty through its own high and fear- 
less honesty, the frank, graceful avowal of its purpose. 

It is a pity that this element was not preserved in the shoe 
factory shown in Fig. 7. Here we have an expression of 
naked use and an unabashed confession of the purely ex- 
pedient. One of the oldest optical-material principles of 
architecture is defied and even repudiated by the glass ends 
of this factory, enclosing the staircase hall, and supporting 
the heavy, super-incumbent angle of the brick fascia on 
fragile glass and spidery muntins. Here the hunger or itch 
for independence may have resulted in an unnecessary, even 
disturbing tour de force, yet one which undeniably demanded 
courage. A fine balance and harmony of walls and fenestra- 


tion is also visible in his factory of agricultural machinery, 
clear-cut masses, without cornices, save in the central 
tract, and traversed by the long, white-mullioned parallelo- 
grams of the windows. 

The sheer, uncompromising barrenness, the stern, absolute 
negation of all extraneous decorative elements which mark 
Gropius’s industrial buildings are not retained in his domes- 
tic designs. An example is the remarkable solid timber-frame 
house which Gropius, in association with Adolf Meyer, built 
for Herr Adolf Sommerfeld at Dahlem-Berlin. The frame- 
work is of solid beams or dressed logs, cross-mortised into 
one another—round-faced on the ground-floor wall and peak- 
faced on the upper story. This house is built with a set will 
and tenacity that convert it into something original and 
organic, within and without. Externally it is devoid of all 
ornament, save that of the expressionistically carved door, 
the beam dentils, and the oiled and varnished grain and 
pattern of the logs themselves. Within, apart from the 
patterns of the boarding and the symbolical carvings of the 
staircase buttresses, we encounter the same nudity which goes 
so far as to banish such impedimenta as pictures (Fig. 6). 
But the material itself once more comes into its own. The old 
love for a beautiful, warm, and friendly material—wood— 
which has been lost to us so long, and which survives only 
in parts of Scandinavia, Russia, and Bavaria, has been 
recovered and accentuated here. 
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5. [HE MUNICIPAL) THIRATRitg) EaNGies 
THE AUDITORIUM 


The walls are of salmon-red, the friezes, balcony-fronts, and 

proscenium walls are a dull grey, and the wooden wainscot and 

doors a greyish-yellow. The doors are armoured with discs of 
copper, and the curtain is brilliant ultramarine. 
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Gweli Pe oLALRCASH HALL IN THES HOUSE OF 
A. SOMMERFELD, DAHLEM-BERLIN. 


By Walter Gropius. 


Another dwelling, recently completed at Zehlendorf- 
Berlin, and built massively of concrete, confronts us with a 
front that is practically windowless, except for the deeply 
recessed opening on the second floor (Fig. 1). Here we have 
heavy and naked severity, redeemed by a certain shadow- 
play, bizarreness of line and balance of parts. The abrupt 


bifurcation of the front isremarkable ; the elevation, however, 
is held together by the cornice and roof over the entrance. 

Gropius is one of those German architects who have been 
influenced by the cold, sober objectivity of American com- 
mercial architecture as expressed in the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Applying this alien American element to 
their own problems, they have, to a certain extent, rarefied 
and even ennobled it, as may be seen in countless designs 
for projected turmhauser, as the Germans have categorically 
christened the skyscraper. But in the application of this 
American element to American problems, they have over- 
americanized it under the false assumption that the Ameri- 
can was purely utilitarian. This accounts for the lifeless 
desolation, the schematic abstraction of most of the German 
designs submitted in the competition for the “Chicago 
Tribune” office building—among them one by Walter 
Gropius, a sheer, bleak problem of acrobatic engineering and 
geometric planes. 

In the Municipal Theatre at Jena (Jena Stadt-theater), 
Gropius, again in association with Adolf Meyer, has tried to 
give us the absolute theatre, the theatre stripped, as it were, for 
action (Fig. 4). He has created a blank, polished, chromatic 
shell for the medium of the drama. Here his aversion to 
even the simplest survivals of “byzantinism,” has forced 
him to fight for the achievement of the pure, unadorned, 
essential playhouse—the bones and soul of the theatre. 
This fabric, built up of cubistic masses within and without, 
and held together in a strange harmony by blocks and 


7, A SHOE FACTORY: THE ENTRANCE AND OFFICES. 


The building is composed almost entirely of glass like most modern factories, but here the architect has gone a step further. He has eliminated 
the brick angle-treatment and has carried the glass round the corners of the building. 
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8. AN OFFICE BUILDING AT THE WERKBUND 
EXPOSITION COLOGNE AS sl DEw VIEW). 


By Walter Gropius. 


expanses of pure and direct colour, is something which first 
offends, then overwhelms, then fascinates by its very stark- 
ness, and by its rude, almost brutal repudiation of all attempts 
to conciliate by means of concessions to the conventional. 
The photographs, unfortunately, give only the dead bulk, 
the light and shadow, without the vibration and movement 
that result from the relationship between the static and the 
dynamic masses. 

The front of the theatre is a snow-white wall with parallel 
wings and bevelled corners, the whole elevated upon a long 
plinth. The treatment of the central and side entrances, 
the hoods and illuminating bodies, in form and colour— 
different greys, viridian green and brass—as well as in delicate 
symmetry, is full of subtle refinements, such as the flat, 
entasis-like curve of the line of the front fire-wall. The door 
and window openings have the appearance of being cut 
directly out of the smooth, external skin of the building. 
The entrance lobby is steeped in a sunny vibrant yellow. 
Two thick square columns are capped with light-boxes of 
matt glass and surrounded with seats of silver-grey plush. 
The floor is set with large Roman tiles of brilliant red. 

The auditorium at once seizes and submerges us by its walls 
of vivid salmon-red (Fig. 5). The “friezes,” balcony fronts, 
and proscenium walls are a dull grey, the wooden wainscot and 
doors a greyish-yellow, the doors themselves armoured with 
great discs of copper. The heavy, optically even top-heavy 
projections which step off the angle between wall and ceiling 
oppress one at first sight, as well as the ponderous light- 
boxes. The square, blunt forehead of the gallery front is 
supported on huge lintels, reminiscent of Stonehenge or of 
Aztec motifs. The stage itself opens, without any preliminary 
transition, abruptly from the wall, and is closed by a curtain 
of brilliant ultramarine. The stage settings themselves are 
so built as to continue and extend the architecture of the 
auditorium into the realm of the footlights and to bring 
about a new harmony with the scenery. Once adjusted to the 
play and interplay of these cubicular and geometric forms, 
and to the static and active forces dwelling in these masses, 
one succumbs to their power and to the spell exercised by 
the huge facets of courageous colour. 


There can be no doubt that there is a new music or at 
least a new rhythm in this architecture of Spartan simplicity. 
It may be the architecture or at least the step towards an 
architecture of a new transition, the cleared field for the 
growth of wonders to be, or the adumbration on a small 
scale and in terms of concrete, steel, and stucco, of the 
cyclopean architecture of the future. The clear, stark, 
masculine note of this architectural challenge, must, despite 
its asperities, be recognized and honoured. It may or may 
not be a plinth for a new renaissance, but it is at least a 
wall built against reaction, possibly a forest clearing for the 
planting of something sublime. 

The work of Walter Gropius may also be summed up, like 
the simple, yet in the best sense of the word sensational, 
monument he designed at Weimar for the dead in the March 
revolution—an immense stone lightning-bolt darting from 
an irregular plinth into the heavens—a3 a challenge of 
earth to the obtuse, blundering gods. The gesture is the 
gesture of Ajax, and it is the attitude of Ajax that impresses 
us in the architecture of Walter Gropius—however much this 
attitude, contrary to that of the Greek warrior, is the result, 
not of a tempestuous temperament, but of a deliberate 
programme, growing out of a philosophy. 


HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


9. THE FRONT OF THE OFFICE BUILDING 
AT THE WERKBUND EXPOSITION. 


By Walter Gropius. 


The facade is of brick and the staircases at either end of the building 
are encased in glass. 


A Californian 


Ranch _ Estate. 


Designed by Roy Seldon Price. 
DIAS DORADOS, the Home of Thomas H. Ince, Esq. 


THE ENTRANCE LOGGIA. 


HEN I decided to create ‘“‘ Dias Dorados” in 

the spirit of an early Californian ranch estate, 

I tried to obtain an old effect—not primarily 

to imitate old work, but to avoid flatness of 
colour and perfectly machined surfaces. 

The old missions of California were coloured throughout 
the years by dust, rain, and sunshine, and I have found it 
possible to get something of the right tone by painting 
new, white plaster with a thin adobe mud and sponging 
it off after a few days. 

Another charm of the old work lies in the use of rock. I 
do not know why in Los Angeles, the possibilities of all the 
wonderful local rock are so overlooked. When [I first in- 
quired as to where I could procure rock, especially flagstone, 
no one seemed to know. 

Flagstone was teing imitated in cement. I took my car, 
searched in the folds of the hills and found interesting 
quarries—real limestone shale lags in every shade and colour 
—tufa and lava rock. Sandstone I quarried right on the 
Ince property. 

I have used a great variety of colour.d rock in the Ince 
buildings. This feature, I believe, has given rise to an 
extravagant report that “millions” were spent on the con- 
struction of “Diaz Dorados.’”’ The truth is that beautiful 
rock, in any colour or texture desired, can be bought for 
about the same price as plastered concrete construction. 
Some of these big rocks, built into the walls, retaining their 
native moss and lichen, are far more lovely to me than 
polished marbles. 

When I started to build, I found that roofing tile was all 
machine-made, thin and quite inferior in colour and texture 
to that with which the early Californians worked. I used 
some of this tile. 

Later, I imported a family from Mexico. They pitched 
their tents on the grounds, built their adobe kilns, and made 
for me tile, thick and hand-moulded, like the Indians made 


for the padres. Then they made for me floor tile—wonderful 
in texture, like the old ranch house floors. 

With a potter’s wheel they fashioned to their own peculiar 
fancy, ojas, jugs, and interesting plaques. All this ware cost 
no more than the machine-made product on the market. 
I had grilles wrought by an iron worker from Quadlajara 
for as cheap a price as they could have been bought in the 
usual way. 

Beams, gates, rafters, and heavy woodwork were carved 
at small expense by Mexican labour. It is surprising to find, 
among the rank and file of our Mexican day labourers, that 
the majority display a greater inherent sense of design, 
more imagination and charm in decoration by far, than our 
high-priced, educated, skilled labour. 

Most architects find, in their experience, that it is neces- 
sary in almost every instance to make very clear, detailed 
drawings of ideas they wish to execute. 

In some work, however, where one wishes to establish a 
quaint, almost primitive spirit in design, much better results 
can be obtained by leaving something to the workman, 
allowing him to express himself. 

The front elevation of the house still needs badly the play 
of light and shade on the simple plaster. As soon as the 
weather permits, I shall plant large sycamores in the fore- 


ground. Roy SELDON PRICE. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 
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THE LOWER GROUND FLOOR. 


DIAS DORADOS. 


Below the main ground floor lies a lower floor, which contains the Ship Room, designed as a ship’s deck, with a pilot house on a bridge, 
and sails and a painted sea and sky. This room is arranged to hold cinema displays. 


DIAS: DORADOS. 


THE PIGEON TOWER. 


Besides the Pigeon Tower, the grounds contain tennis courts, a 


bowling green, a swimming pool, a trout stream, an orchard of 
300 avocado trees, a walnut grove, and a vegetable garden. 


The Plan on the left shows the upper floor of the house. 
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Lizards’. 


FFICIALLY, the new excavations at Pompeii 

are not yet open to the public. In practice, a 

limited number of people are allowed in on three 

mornings a week; and if you worry the man on 
the third floor of the Naples museum in good time you can 
get a permesso. Personally, I did nothing about it. I 
merely made a friend on the train who had an order for two, 
but that was a piece of luck that would not happen every 
day. At present you may not sketch or photograph. But 
by next year, if all goes well, the work may be public. 

What the excavators are trying to restore is a continua- 
tion of the street which in the old Baedeker map is labelled 
the Street of Abundance. It ran east and west from the 
forum to the Porta del Sarno—the river gate. I suppose 
you might call it their Bond Street. It was closed to traffic 
by the pillars at the forum end; and you can see by the 
grooves for sliding shutters, on the thresholds, how many of 
the houses had shops on the ground floor. In the earlier 
excavations it leads past the fullers’ guildhall and the 
baths. It was in the business district, close to the theatres 
and the fashionable Isis temple. It goes down towards the 
amphitheatre in the untouched south-east quarter of the 
city, so that when finished, it will link up that isolated 
excavation with the earlier work. 

A note about methods. The volcanic showers that buried 
Pompeii left alternate layers of fine ash and loose beds of 
pumice. In the earlier excavations the labourers worked 
by driving tunnels into this mass; and continual falls of it 
brought down the charred beams of the upper stories, and 
buried and broke the furnishings of the rooms. Little 
remains in the quarters first discovered, beyond stone walls 
and bare courts, stripped of their frescoes and statues for 
the benefit of the Naples museum. Now the work is done 
on a different plan. The débris is shored up and the houses 
cleared gradually. Charred wood is replaced, beam by 
beam, or left in position and surrounded by iron supports. 
The labourer clears to within a couple of inches of each 
wall, then leaves the expert to rub off the final layer of 
earth, and to wash and varnish the wall-paintings. Casts 
are taken wherever the hardened ashes have kept the form 
of something decayed—a carved door-post, a corpse, the 
root of-a~,tree. The statues aresleit in)the gardens-the 
mosaics on the floors, the metal couches in the sleeping- 
rooms. 

The street looks as modern as many in Naples. The upper 
stories, with their brown-tiled roofs, project a little; one or 
two have a loggia up there, or a corner balcony roofed by a 
trellis and a vine. The walls have election propaganda 
daubed up in red paint, and at the crossing is a horse- 
trough full of water running in the original lead pipes. The 
first house you visit has the orthodox ground-plan of a 
Roman villa. From the elegant forecourt, with its shallow 
rainwater pool, you go through the living-room into the 
pillared garden-court. In this bright and lonely corner the 
southern spring has brought out flowers already, and the 
fountain is talking to itself. The owner of the house—who 
seems to have employed a good architect—had a summer 
dining-room open to this court, with a sloping marble’ dais 
round three sides, where his guests could lie and look out 


Houses. 


at his roses. In the winter they dined in a closed room on 
the other side, next to the kitchen and the wine cellar—an 
admirable arrangement. The family slept in the red and 
black frescoed rooms round the front court, and the servants 
upstairs. I suppose because it was stuffy under the tiles. 
Next door to this house was a cook-shop of some kind. 
It has the usual Pompeiian shop-counter, faced with broken 
pieces of marble, and fitted with sunk jars for oil and wine. 
At one end are the bronze scales and weights; at the other 
a charcoal fire built under the counter, and a covered 
cauldron over the hole on top. There was liquid in it still 
when they cleared away the ashes last year, something that 
never boiled, I suppose, or was left to boil over, when the 
man ran out of his shop, nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 
Over the way was a laundry, with the troughs for washing 
the clothes downstairs and the two galleries upstairs, one 
for drying woollen togas in the shade without shrinking, 
the other for bleaching in the sun. This place had a kitchen 
with a thoroughly up-to-date equipment, two open hearths 
and a bread-oven, a number of cauldrons and spits, a grid- 
iron, and a perfectly good frying-pan hanging on a nail. 
The last house reached is one, which must have been an 
old-fashioned building, left behind in the business neigh- 
bourhood. It is built in the Samnian way, on an irregular 
plan, with lofty rooms, and an orchard replaces the garden 
court. It occupies a whole block, and has shops at the 
corners. As these communicate with the house it is sup- 
posed that they were not let off separately, but were used 
by the owner for selling the produce from his country farms. 
In the entrance passage he had laid a replica of the “cave 
canem’”’ mosaic from the House of the Tragic Poet, so that 
I suppose he employed the same fashionable decorator to 
do up his house. He had some good mosaics in his dining- 
hall, too; but it is curious how dark and dreary this tall 
room is after the low, sunny, open courts of the villa across 
the road. The charm of this house is the garden. You step 
out on to a terrace with a pergola, leading right across the 
back of the house, and looking south over the orchard. At 
the east end is a garden house, with an altar to the family 
gods, and a wall-fountain. From it, the water runs in a foot- 
wide channel of stone under the pergola, flanked by a double 
row of small marble statues, a life-sized, life-like rabbit, a 
cupid, a goose, and the like, set among lavender bushes. 
At the mid-point of the terrace the water drips through to 
a marble basin hollowed out of the south face of the wall, 
brims over again down a flight of marble steps, and ends in 
the fishpond. This is a canal which runs the length of the 
orchard, and sends off side-channels among the flower-beds. 
On each side were fruit trees in double rows; the casts of 
their roots in the ground show where they were planted. 
And up across the terrace is the room where the skeletons 
of the children of the house lie on their sides, their knees 
drawn up, asleep among a mass of charred cushions. We 
sat on the hot stones of the terrace, and someone remarked 
on the boldness of the lizards darting about among the 
shadows of the young vine leaves. “Yes,” said our guide, 
“those are the owners of Pompeii.” 
H. R. ASHTON. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 
Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


HEN building began again after the chaos of 
the Dark Ages, and the monastic institutions of 
the Benedictines, with a definite policy and 
purpose in view, built their fortresses of culture 

amid the barbarism of north-west Europe, it was natural 
enough, and is evident both from documents and remains, 
that they should get a large part’of their inspiration from 
that old world of imperial order and peace, of which the 
prestige had not entirely died away, and endeavour to build 
“more Romano,” in the old Roman manner. There is, 
indeed, more than a hint of Rome in Durham or St. Albans. 
Their massive walls recall the labour conscription of im- 
perialism, the heavy columns closely spaced are like the 
legions marching, though their strange twisting ‘ Poly- 
nesian”’ ornament tells of other influences at work. But in 
imitating the Roman builders Norman work is like the great 
body of the Renaissance. It saw the flesh but forgot the 
bones. With arch and column and masonry surface it was 
well enough acquainted to do something on similar lines. 
But the vault, the prime contribution of Rome to building, 
it had not the resources to attempt, save in a timid and half- 
hearted way. Even their sheer wall masses, impressive as 
they are, lose some of their effect in churches from the 
triple division of arcade, triforium and clerestory. Of these, 
the triforium perhaps owed its origin to a tradition of the 
women’s galleries in eastern churches. It was, anyhow, 
useful for watching processions and all the pageantry con- 
nected with worship in medieval times, and, moreover, 
allowed access to the timber roof above the aisles. The 
clerestory was, necessary for light, as the main windows, 
lighting across the low aisles, were insufficient, and were 
sometimes blocked by cloisters and other buildings beyond 
the main walls. But the sense, both inside and out, of a 
great room is impaired by this series of horizontal stories. 
This triple division persisted to the fifteenth century in 
England. The last Gothic builders were aiming at 
getting rid of it, when their art died in their hands. 
In the revival of the Gothic work in the last century 
the so-called Perpendicular was out of favour, except 
oddly enough with its earliest champion, Pugin, and its 
latest, Bodley. So in the works with which the wealth 
of the nineteenth century covered our land, this triple 
division of church walls persisted. It is one of Giles 
Scott’s great achievements at Liverpool to have broken 
away from it, 

The Normans, then, aiming at Rome, produce an effect 
of mass in their walls but neglect the vault. Their suc- 
cessors, the great French architects of the thirteenth century 
in particular, raise soaring vaults, as at Bourges, Amiens, 
Beauvais, but in a manner directly contrary to the Roman, 
a vault carried on ribs and legs of stone and abutted by a 
nice balance of raking shores and pinnacles in masonry, 
with a screen wall of painted glass between the supporting 
piers, the whole elegant, exciting, wonderful, and most 
exposed to decay where decay was most dangerous. They 
have turned full circle from the Normans and wish to do 
away with the wall altogether. 
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Out of this mingling of past motives the architect of 
Liverpool Cathedral has, consciously or unconsciously, 
selected the strength of each, the wall mass of the Norman, 
and the Norman plan scheme courageously modified for 
congregational use, the towering vault of the thirteenth 
century, the sheer lines and engagingly moulded surfaces of 
the fifteenth. He has done more than this. By abandoning 
the triple division he has avoided the major fault of 
medieval exterior design, its failure to emphasize externally 
the single room, which is essentially, in spite of aisles and 
side chapels and transepts, the dominating idea of the plan. 
At Liverpool the crown of the arches of the arcade are 
some 75 ft. above the pavement level. The great windows 
light across the aisles into the nave or the choir, and are 
big enough outside and in to seem the windows of a great 
hall of assembly and worship. Above these windows 
externally is a sheer wall, with a little arcaded gallery 
running across it, hewn out of its 7 ft. of thickness as it 
were, and above this again, where the wall thins down, as 
the section shows (Fig. 7), little square windows light the 
upper aisle passage, which runs round upon the top of the 
aisle vault. On the inside this upper passage peers 
through the lofty darkness of the main vault, with two 
arcades for everv bay of the main church. Up there in the 
gloom they seem small enough, but each arch is 30 ft. 
from base to crown. So the clerestory has gone, and the 
triforium is a passage walking mysteriously behind the 
vaulting. 

But Scott has gone farther than this, and here we come to 
the bones of the building. He has been more Roman than 
the Normans and has borrowed from the great vaulting 
systems of the imperial Thermz the device of abutting his 
main nave vault by a series of great walls at right angles to 
the axis of the nave. Through them the aisle passage is 
pierced. The effect of this is that the great windows lighting 


tT A MODEL OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


This model shows part of the original design, which has been 
entirely modified. 
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Amongst other things the twin towers have given place to 
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LIVERPOOL ‘CATHEDRAL. 


g has been greatly modified. 


awin 


one great tower, as can be seen in the latest drawing on p. 65. 


AN EARLY DRAWING, BY SIR G. GILBERT SCOTT, OF THE GREAT TWIN TOWERS AT LIVERPOOL. 


early design shown in the above dr 
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A PLAN OF LIVERPOOL, CATHEDRAL, 


5. PLANS OF ELY AND LIVERPOOL DRAWN TO THE SAME SCALE. 


LIVERPOOL, CATHEDRAL. 65 
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A drawing of the complete design by Charles Gascoyne. 


the body of the church seem set in deep reveals, as if a wall 
20 ft. thick had been caverned out to get-at the sun. These 
abutting walls set at right angles, and theniselves linked 
together by their own vaults, and linked above once again 
by the double vault of the triforium passage, are buttresses 
within the circuit of the main walls, and take the place of 
the exposed stone shores of medieval tradition. Only the 
splendid tower-like counterforts, angel-crowned, stand 
beyond the main wall of the building, throwing their 
shadows and speaking, to those that can understand, of 
‘the great vault within, its dim crown 116 ft. above 
the paved floor. 

This great conception has been slow of growth. Gradually 
the idea has been developing, always it would seem towards 
a sense of simplicity and unity—great masses, great shadows, 
surfaces gently rippling into mouldings, light concentrated 
at the southward sanctuary end, reredos and choir-stalls and 
bishop’s throne flowering as part of the structure, rather 
than as furniture brought in. Earlier schemes, one of which 
we illustrate by a photograph of a model and a drawing by 
the architect of the twin towers (Figs. 1 and 4), show indeed 
stateliness and strength, but the many motives compete with 
one another. The twin towers are fine and sheer, but are not 
an advance on Pearson. The repeating transepts saddling the 
nave would have been alittle disquieting, and their two storeys 
of window a misfortune. We have only to compare the great 


Photo: Stewart Bale, Liverpool. 
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The design for the Tower has since been modified. 


transept as it has been built with the model of the earlier 
scheme, to see how the whole conception has been lifted on to 
a new plane (Fig. 8). Perhaps there is no more impressive 
piece of building in England than this precipitous face of 
masonry with its magnificent and simple windows looking out 
over the city and its shipping below. It was the greatest good 
fortune that the unity and grandeur of the building was not 
fatally compromised as it- well might have been in its early 
years by the co-operation, which is but rarely propitious, of 
youth and age. Out of different points of view and the clash 
of minds it often happens that the best results in architecture 
are attained ; but the conflict must not be unduly prolonged 
nor the conception which emerges victorious be afterwards 
hampered. Certainly, if we are to judge by the way the work 
is spoken of in Liverpool, Scott has been fortunate in the 
sympathy and enthusiasm of those for whom and with whom 
he has worked. 

From the river and the docks the ground rises to 
St. James’s Mount. All about this slope were built 
the squares and reticent streets of the days of early 
prosperity. Now learning or poverty have occupied 
what commerce built, and the steep cobbled ways are 
the haunt of bare-legged urchins and professors. Sheer 
above these roofs rises the cathedral. Beyond it 
is a rocky ravine, an old stone quarry, now shaded 
by thorn and sycamore and mountain ash, half hiding old 
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A SECTION THROUGH THE NAVE. 


Showing the Reredos in its relation to the East Window, and the Exterior 6f the Cathedral. 
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Photo: Stewart Bale, Liverpool. 
LO live NORTE SIDE OF THE CHOIR. 


tombstones and faded elegant memorial shrines that lie 
below. On the edge, above the waving trees, stands the 
cathedral. From each side it is dominant, but it has no air 
of striving for dominance. Withits great walls and windows 
and straight line against the sky it looks self-contained, and, 
if a little too grim to be called serene, a quiet stronghold of 
man’s aspirations. The red sandstone from the Woolton 
quarries is a somewhat harsh material, but the architect has 
conquered it. The wide creamy lines of the jointing 
temper its hue, and excellently emphasize every wave and 
subtlety of moulding. With very little carving the whole 
building inside and out gives perhaps more intensely than 
any other that sense of a moulded rather than a built mass 
which Professor Prior has called one of the essentials of 
Gothic building. There is everywhere a sense of the dramatic, 
which is yet never theatrical, though mainly achieved by con- 
trast. The wall mass of the transept window suddenly 
flowers into a delicacy of little lines on the buttress pier: 
the roll of the masonry at the window-jamb ends in a 
ripple of mouldings. The sanctuary window from within 
seems to mingle with the reredos of carved work below till 
the whole flickers like a great sheet of kindly flame : the main 
windows on either side that lead up to it only throw a quiet 
reminder of coloured light on their deep reveals. The 
bishop’s throne, delicately modelled and full of little char ges 
of light and shade, has an outline that is severe and 
straight. Indeed, this avoidance of the spike and pinnacle 
is most marked in Scott’s work. His richness is a richness 
of surface moulding, dark spots against a great wall, little 
pleated lines to crown a turret, but the silhouette, whether 
of gable or tabernacle work or tower, is blunt, crouched 
for a spring it almost seems. Internally the effect of light 
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is now difficult to judge, owing to the windows in the 
temporary wall. But no doubt the blaze of light and colour 
at the sanctuary end will be answered by another form of 
contrast, the lifted up windows of the vast central space, 
which will give a sense of internal height, just as the great 
tower (newly re-designed) gives the same note outside. 

If you ask for adverse criticisms, here and there perhaps 
are details which personally I feel less attractive than all 
the rest; some of the external pierced parapets I feel are a 
little hard and lean; and I would have liked the great steps 
across from transept to transept to have deeper risers; and 
the bleaching of the oak-work in the choir stalls I wonder a 
little about, and the red St. John window. Yet these are 
but as the dust on the chariot wheels. A critic, to establish 
his credit, must put some item on the debit side. For in 
truth we have here a new vision of Gothic. Its joy in 
masonry structure has been made a triumphant reason for 
sheer wall and counter-wall, vaults lost in gloom, and 
craggy buttresses. All the jargon of the medieval pedant, 
with which we have so long been entangled to our undoing, 
is swept away. The critic, with his pocketful of mouldings 
and precedents, is non-suited. Here were two prime 
needs—a great congregation to be housed, the religious 
aspiration of sixty generations of mankind to be given, 
as far as was humanly possible, form and substance. 
If we put the material need first it is only because, as in 
all architecture, it was, and must be, the starting point. 
To solve a material need in such a way as to satisfy the 
spirit is what architecture is. Through the slowly maturing 
changes of twenty years Sir Giles Gilbert Scott has brought 
the first part of his work to a great conclusion. 
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Looking towards the War Memorial Transept. 
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The Great Reredos of Liverpool Cathedral. 


if HE reredos of a Gothic cathedral 

competes with the frieze of a classic 

temple as the ideal situation for 

architectural sculpture. Inevitably 
they must be composite works, for no one artist 
could have accomplished the great examples 
unaided. Such a work presents opportunities 
for the exercise of at least four faculties : archi- 
tectural, plastic, glyptic, and structural. It is 
possible in the case of the Liverpool reredos to 
apportion the work while assessing its value. 
The satisfying design, its setting and arrange- 
ment, and its organic incorporation in the main 
structure of the cathedral, is the work of the 
architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.; the con- 
ception and composition of the figure sculpture 
is due to Walter Gilbert, obsessed by the idea 
that sculpture is living thought expressed with 
simple dignity on a basis of well-defined and 
governed purpose; the modelling of the figures 
has been accomplished by Gilbert’s colleague, 
Louis Weingartner. The two have worked 
in close and constant relation for twenty-four i 
years, and the plastic activities of the latter 
have allowed of the former’s concentration on 
the imaginative side, not only of the sculpture 
itself, but what is of the utmost importance, its masonic 
structure. In the modelling Gilbert and Weingartner were 
actuated by the spirit of the Gothic plastic artists, and 
this spirit has been retained in the cutting in Wooler 
sandstone by Arthur Turner of H. H. Martyn and Son, 
Cheltenham, and his staff, under the direct supervision 
and control of Walter Gilbert. 

The architect in his desire for a tone effect used a lighter 
Wooler stone than the Runcorn and Woolton stone of the 
general structure. The effect is excellent, and the unification 
complete, helping even more clearly to emphasize that Gothic 
is a matter of co-operative craft and not the outcome of the 
studio. This is the principle on which the success of this 
considerable modern example depends. The deep subtleties 
of the studio were not desired, but rather the unsophisticated 
outlook and craftsmanship of the artist who works for the 
joy of the thought and feeling he can impart to matter in 
order to make it live, and not for the indulgence of a com- 
plicated, often artificial, and sometimes perverted, technique. 

A valuable and unique opportunity was afforded by this 
reredos for demonstrating the true mission of architecturally- 
applied sculpture. Even when the sculptor is concerned 
with architectural work he most frequently expresses him- 
self as of his studio rather than of the building he is supposed 
to be helping to create, thinking in clay and wax, with in- 
terior lighting, instead of in stone with the planes of light 
and shade, the keyboard upon which architecture tunes its 
notes to the vibrating sunlight. This occasions a certain 
variance between sculptor and architect, resulting in the 
absence of a sympathetic and desirably humble co-operation. 
It is the fabric that has to be thought of as a whole; not 
only its structure, but its mentality, its significance. The 
sculptor must make his key the same as the architect’s—the 
same tone and feeling for flat planes and convex and concave 
surfaces; the same rigidity of perpendicular or horizontal 
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A small figure over The 
Last Supper. 


line; the same spacing of feature, so as to 
achieve the satisfying balance; the consumma- 
tion of the desired rhythm. These things have 
been thought of by the fabricators of this fine 
reredos, and have been very largely realized. 
It is a homogeneous and satisfying whole, for its 
makers have worked as one spirit to make it so. 

The reredos was four or five years in the 
making; it rises some 65 ft. from the floor, and 
is 48 ft. wide. Two piers of the full height with 
double pinnacles bear three figures each of 
Abraham, Isaiah, Melchizedek, David, Jeremiah, 
and Aaron. The artists have succeeded in carry- 
ing the architect’s structural expression through 
the sculpture, and the perpendicular lines of 
the mouldings are carried into the draperies 
of the figures, which are placed under canopies 
in niches, and supported by corbels surmounted 
by two pinnacles, each with rich decoration. 
The entire interest is concentrated round the 
heads of the figures, which are about life-size, in 
full sympathy in shape and intention with the 
canopies. The poses of Abraham and David, the 
two highest figures, are essentials in the scheme 
of the artists, as directing the eye to the main 
feature, the resignation of the Crucified, and all 
the figures emphasize the designer’s intention in setting 
out the proportions of the spaces. 

These great piers are flanked left and right on their outer 
sides by superimposed arches supporting two tabernacles 
as wings with panels 4 ft. square of the Nativity and Resur- 
rection. In the former the artist has depicted childlike joy 
and interest in the life just opening, and in the latter the 
most mysterious and wonderful silence when Christ passes 
through the door in a hushed world, which makes the com- 
pletion of his scheme—enclosing it on either side—the be- 
ginning and the end. 

Within the piers are the massed sculptures; at the base 
is the altar, and from the table-level a wide arch rises, 
enclosing the longitudinal panel, 14 ft. by 7 ft., of the Last 
Supper. Christ stands in the midst of eleven of the apostles, 
the living factor and abiding interest of the Church to-day. 
Portraying the scene as he imagines it might have been 
2,000 years ago, the artist has set down the living emotion 
as it affects the modern temperament, not as it was treated 
by Da Vinci, as a great dramatic incident, rendered with 
unerring and mighty art. It is a more analytical method, 
with a more intimate touch. Christ, after the second supper 
(the paten is in the cup), is about to leave them until He calls, 
and when He refuses their plea that they might accompany 
Him, the awe and solemnity of the occasion dawn on them, 
and they feel something of the pain and a forecast of the 
martyrdom the future holds for them, and the sadness and 
sublimity of it all overwhelm them. This is the living spirit 
of the Church to-day, and so that nothing shall distract the 
emotion of the communicant at the altar, the artist has left 
the stool of Judas vacant ; the seeker after material advantage 
has gone. 

The arch over this large relief supports the vertical panel 
of the Crucifixion, 12 ft. by 6ft., above. This imposing 
relief is flanked by four panels, 4 ft. square, of the Trans- 
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2 LHE NATIVITY. 


3. LAE RESURRECTION. 


The Nativity and The Resurreciton flanking the Reredos on either side represent the first and the last action of Christ’s life. The 
panel of The Resurrection is designed to give the emotion of great and mysterious silence. 


figuration, the Agony in the Garden, the Path to Calvary 
and the Descent from the Cross, each with a richly-carved 
canopy. The Christ hangs on the cross, His face marked by 
suffering and resignation; and neither the head, the body, 
nor the limbs display contortion. This is the central feature 
of the sculpture, as it is of the Christian belief, the great 
enduring symbol. To many sculptors the use of perspective 
in relief is an abhorrence. The artist in this case was in a 
difficulty, for the stipulation laid upon him was that a real 
representation of the scene should be given, and not a 


doctrinaire one. With reverence for the thoughts of Blake, 
the artist assayed to solve the difficulty, and two great 
shrouded figures with hands extended shut out the light of 
the Countenance of the Almighty—for darkness came over 
the city—the figures behind the Corpus being only partly 
shrouded, to indicate the tearing of the Veil of the Temple, 
embodying both fact and symbol. The illustration is of the 
first conception in the modelling clay, and many little 
additions were made during the completion of the work in 
the stone. The winged figures of the panel are shaped in 
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This work is fifteen feet wide. 


Christ tells the Apostles that He is about to leave them, and an awful loneliness dawns upon the é L : 
This period is chosen so that nothing should disturb the emotion of the communicant, 


pains and martyrdom in store for them. 


The scene is described by the sculptor as follows:—‘ Just before they go out into the Garden, 


m as they feel subconsciously the 


for Judas by this time had left, and his absence is suggested by the vacant stool.” 
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7. ILHE VIIth AND Xth COMMANDMENTS. 


7. 

The VIIth Commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 

shows the left-hand figure tightening the girdle of chastity, and 

rebuking the temptation of darkness as represented by the 

serpent, the apple, and the stars. The Xth Commandment, 

“Thou shalt not covet,’”’ shows the right-hand figure repudiating 
covetousness. 


6. THE TAKING DOWN FROM THE CROSS. 


8. THE VIllth AND IXth COMMANDMENTS. 


The VIIIth Commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’ shows the 

right-hand figure rejecting what does not belong to it. The 

IXth Commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,’’ etc., 

shows the left-hand figure guarding the mouth, and drawing 

her skirt away from scandal, ‘‘as strong as a castle and as 
devastating as a dragon’s breath.” 


THE REREDOS 


subtle concave forms, link- 
meeeup the broad flat 
planes of the architecture, 
and, to strengthen’ the 
whole, the main feature of 
the group assumes a con- 
vex shape. 

In order to emphasize the 
value attached by the archi- 
tect to the masonic structure 
of the reredos, the sculpture 
of the four panels on either 
side of the Crucifixion relief 
—the main feature of the 
reredos—is developed in a 
flat but unobtrusive plane, 
and the decision in the com- 
position obtained by cutting 
deeply into the stone to com- 
plete the sense of structure. 
These panels are in more 
than one respect the most 
striking plastic features of 
the whole reredos, and their 
workmanship is admirable. 
They add greatly to the epic 
character of the conception, 
and the artists, recognizing 
that something more than 
technical skill and clever 
arrangement of form is re- 
quired for complete esthetic 
satisfaction, tried throughout 
to arrive at the simplest 
form of poetic expression 
without false archaism or 
any manner or fashion of a 
past age or affectation of 
the present, and in this 
they have been completely 9. 
successful. 

Other carved stone figures 
of the reredos are the winged 
angel with the handkerchief 
of St. Veronica, 4 ft. ro in. 
high, and its companion 
with the pillar and cords symbolizing the Passion; 
the Little Messengers of the Gospel, with pilgrim’s 
hat, 3 ft. 2 in. high, and slightly larger, two figures 
holding wheat and grapes respectively, on either side 
of the Last Supper, and above, a little figure of The 
Word. 

Forming an adjunct to the reredos is the altar rail, 
designed by the architect, the subject and figurcs 


darkness came over it. 


Veil in the Temple. 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 


This panel is 12 ft. by 6 ft. in size. 
Almighty (veiled because no man has seen them) shut out the 
light of the countenance of the Almighty from the city, for 
The figure behind the Corpus is partly 
veiled to represent an event which was seen—the rending of the 
The figures are composed to carry the eye 
through to the centre figure of Christ. 
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left to Walter Gilbert and 
Louis Weingartner. It is 
a beautiful work, cast in 
bronze at Martyn’s foundry. 
There are figures of the 
Commandments, 14 in. high, 
each representing a draped 
female, with appropriate 
gestures and emblems. They 
are gently modelled and 
treated with a lighter touch 
than the sculptures of the 
reredos, such as the old 
Gothic masters sometimes 
indulged in; the great 
spiritual epic of the reredos 
stills all but the most pro- 
found emotion, but the 
Commandments, as treated 
here, are a reminder of the 
coatinuing human story. The 
figures are essentially natural- 
IStLC EDU VWiIthe ea GIStInGs 
decorative value in the 
draperies and _ accessories. 
The rail itself is dignified in 
its simplicity, and is con- 
sonant with the reredos, to 
which it gives support. 
The aspects from which 
such a work of modern 
architectural sculpture are 
to be viewed are numerous : 
the religious, to state again 
the Christian faith and renew 
reverence and veneration for 
its tenets; the pictorial, to 
fix the attention of the wor- 
shipper; the symbolistic, to 
supply food for meditation 
and conjecture; the natural- 
istic, to bring together the 
sacred secret, and the com- 
monplaces of life. On the 
other side, the artistic: the 
point of view of design, of 
decoration, of craft-work, of inspiration. Finally, the 
spirituality of the whole, without which any work of art 
of the kind must fail. I think that architect, artists, and 
craftsmen have not failed in reaching to some con- 
siderable degree of success in all these directions, and 
that this new reredos at Liverpool is a great monument, 
of fine proportions, true nobility of statement, and honest 
craftsmanship. KINETON PARKES 


The great messengers of the 
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Talliss London Street Views. 
VII—The Haymarket. 


THE LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 
10) COVENTRY STREET: 


PART from the intrinsic value of all the street-views 

produced by Tallis, that section dealing with the Hay- 

market possesses two special features of particular 

interest, for it shows us one great London theatre— 

His Majesty’s—as it was before it was rebuilt, and 
another—The Haymarket—which is one of the few older 
playhouses which remains, at least outwardly, as it was. 
Beyond these two notable landmarks, there have been so 
many alterations in this thoroughfare that without them 
it would hardly be recognized from what it was at the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria. The name of 
the street sufficiently explains its former character, and it 
Was in 1664 that it was enacted that “a market for all sorts of 
cattle was to be held every Monday and Wednesday” in the 
Haymarket ; the days for selling hay there being Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday. Various other statutes dealt with the matter, 
and one, dated 1697, is interesting in that it declares that the 
hay market “‘shall be construed to extend in length from the old 
Toll Post at the upper end of the Haymarket, over against a 
house lately called Coventry House, to the Phcenix Inn at the 
lower end of the said Haymarket, and the house over against it, 
and the breadth from the kennel running by the houses on the 
east side to the kennel running by the houses on the west side.”’ 
By this Act also the Haymarket was paved, the cost being de- 
frayed by a tax of 3d. on each cartload of hay, and 1d. on each 
cartload of straw. 

Besides the ‘“‘ Phoenix’ there have been several old-established 
hostelries in the street, notably the ‘‘ Black Horse,” at No. 46, 
as shown by Tallis; and the “Blue Posts,” recorded so early as 
1688. To-day there is one famous shop there—that of Messrs. 
Fribourg’s—which shares with Messrs. Birch’s in Cornhill, and 
Messrs. Lock’s in St. James’s Street, the reputation of possessing 
‘one of the most picturesque old fronts in London. The street is 
one of many memories, but perhaps its most notable one is that 
connected with Addison, for here, in an upper room over a small 
shop, he wrote his “Campaign,” a fact pointed out, on a much 
recorded occasion, by Pope to Harte, the actor. Other famous 
former residents include Nance Oldfield, who lived at one time 
at the seventh house from the Piccadilly end; though on which 
side is not known. The first Duke of Dorset also resided here, 
and here, Morland, the painter, was born. 

The Haymarket has had its tragedies, too, for it was at the 
bottom of the thoroughfare that Thomas Thynne was shot, at the 
instigation of Koningsmarck; while it was in this street that 
Baretti stabbed a man, for which he was tried for murder, but 
acquitted, Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and Reynolds, inter altos, 
testifying to his good character. 

In the days when Tallis made his survey, the Haymarket 
possessed much of that architectural character which it has since 
lost. This will be observed at its very beginning, where Nos. 
I-4 indicate evidence of the Adam convention in their facades. 


It will be seen that the well-known bookseller, Bain, was then at 
No. 1. Between Nos. 7 and 8 is the Haymarket Theatre, whose 
front is practically unaltered, and still seems to breathe the in- 
fluence of Macklin, Foote, and Coleman. The original theatre 
was built in 1721, and was known as the Little Theatre, to dis- 
tinguish it from the larger house opposite. Just a hundred years 
later the present house was designed by Nash, on ground adjoining 
that on which the older one stood; and in our own day it was 
reconstructed by the Bancrofts, who here achieved a series of 
triumphs. Schnebbelie has left us a fine view of the then just 
completed playhouse, with the ruins of the little old one next 
door on the north side. Beyond the theatre, at No. a, was the 
Café de l’Europe, mentioned by Dickens in ‘‘ The Mudfog Papers.” 
Farther on was one of the two “ Blue Posts,” at No. 22 (the other 
was on the opposite side of the street); while the famous print 
shop of Thomas M’Lean, at No. 26, is shown as being housed in a 
building of quite distinctive architecture; and the charming old 
semicircular windows of Messrs. Fribourg and Treyer, at No. 34, 
are almost the only remains of the street as it was in Tallis’s day 
and for many a long year before, when Queen Charlotte and the 
Regent purchased their snuff there, and Mr. Brummell went off 
to Calais characteristically in its debt. Mr. George Evans, a 
member of this historic firm, not long since wrote an admirable 
little book on its history, and the old house—once having the 
sign of the “Rasp and Crown,”—in which it has been for so long 
and honourably established. 

On the other side of the Haymarket, beginning at the Piccadilly 
end, I would draw attention to Lemon Tree Yard, between Nos. 
39 and 40. No. 41 was then the Hope coffee-house, and No. 42 
the “Crown and Thistle”’ tavern; while the entrance to St. 
James’s market is shown at No. 484, where the market I have 
referred to already was held; where Richard Baxter preached, 
and Hannah Lightfoot, George III’s fair quakeress, lived. The 
street was, no doubt on account of this market, plentifully sup- 
plied with taverns and eating-houses, and in addition to those 
mentioned, we find the “Black Horse’’ at No. 46; Poncon’s 
Hotel, at No. 48; “The Grapes,”’ kept by one Osborne, at No. 52; 
Mrs. Bond’s Blue Post Chop-house at’ No. 59; and next door, 
Dubourg’s Hotel and Restaurant, inter alia. The last, I think 
must have been “the French House ”’ patronized by ‘“‘Gentleman”’ 
Turveydrop, although he speaks of it as being in the opera colon- 
nade ; certainly, however, it was the Durognon’s mentioned by 
Thackeray in “The Partie Fine.”’ 

There is hardly space to say anything of the Queen’s Theatre 
or the Opera House, as it was called in Tallis’s day. Its pre- 
decessor was built by Vanbrugh, and opened in 1705; it was 
destroyed by fire in 1789, but was immediately rebuilt as we 
knew it, till, as it seems only the other day, when the present 
splendid structure took its place. Of the tributary streets shown 
by Tallis, James Street was once notable for its Royal tennis 
court, and Suffolk Street for its art gallery (as it is to-day); 
while Panton Street perpetuates the name of the famous game- 
ster, Colonel Thomas Panton, who once owned the land here and 
developed it in the time of Charles II. It seems almost impossible, 
in view of what the Haymarket is to-day, that Dickens could 
write in his “‘Uncommercial Traveller”’ that it was then “the 
worst kept part of London.”’ 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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A Measured Drawing of this House was published in the July issue of the Architectural Review, 
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Exhibitions. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES.—The fourth exhibition of the 
Society of Graphic Art was held in these galleries. 

It says on the front page of the catalogue, quoting W. M. 
Hunt : ‘Draw firm, and be jolly!” Well, why don’t they and 
why aren’t they? For in some respects this is the saddest show 
I have visited for a long while. I would advise the members— 
until they feel jollier—to suppress this motto of theirs, for the 
contrasts conjured up by the actual achievements fall so piti- 
fully short of this gay exhortation, as to make the gloom seem 
almost denser than it really is, for there are some artists here 
who do show an approach to this attitude of mind. 


Mr. Steven Spurrier, in his little charcoal and wash drawing, 
“Landscape Study”’ (234), shows a genuine search after an artistic 
mode of expression; it is not very original—what is? But it is 
happily free from the dreary processes of.graphic art (and how 
dreary they can be!) which exhibitors here seem to parade in 
their work. This little drawing is distinctly decorative ; it is not 
just an attempt to depict a “‘rather foolish sunset” or other 
aspect of Nature, but springs from an inward impulse to express 
a state of mind, and thus is happy and aloof from the laboriously 
conscientious work so much in evidence upon the walls of these 
galleries. This artist’s little wood-cut (214) is also interesting for 
the sake of its pattern. 

Miss Nora Wright shows some interesting work too; very much 
under the influence of Indian art, but on the whole convincingly 
re-stated under the colour of her own mentality. “Paddy 
Fields”’ (213) is the most distinctly realized; there is a pleasant 
feeling of inconsequence about the way cows and things are 
scattered around in order to convey a sense of decoration; she 
has not hampered herself by thinking that she must necessarily 
stick to the probabilities. Throughout her other works, too, there 
is this scattering about of objects which are only held in relation- 
ship to each other by their value as decorations, and not for some 
tedious necessity to render them as they probably would be in 
Nature. 


Among other work in this show which I found interesting was 
that of Mr. John Copley (who must be careful that he does not 
acquire mannerisms somewhat similar to those associated with 
certain “‘Punch”’ illustrators), and Miss Ethel Gabain, who shows 
a very genuine little etching done loosely, and with humility and 
feeling somewhat in the manner of Rembrandt, “‘The Zouave 
Jacket” (158) and a little freely drawn head in charcoal, by 
Miss Elsie M. Henderson (237). Miss Madeline Green, in her 
“The Park Railings” (57), shows a certain unrestrained freedom, 
which really might have been better held in check, for somehow 
one does not feel that she has yet earned her freedom. 


There is something sound about the etching by Mr. Frank L. 
Emanuel called “A Man of Sorrows”’ (107) ; it is in the Leonardo 
manner; but there is something wrong about the eyes, one 
appears to be open while the other is shut. As this etching is 
attempted in a more or less severe and classical style, this artist 
should have used consistent treatment, but he has in parts of the 
face rather confused the forms with the shadows; he should 
have definitely made it a drawing and not attempted to give 
the correct relationships of tones as well. If parts about the 
nostrils had been kept clean and concise and the left cheek had 
been as clearly observed as parts of the forehead and not just 
slurred over with a few trite lines, this etching would have been 
much more impressive. As it is these weaknesses prevent it from 
maintaining any sustained interest. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY.—Imagining that I had a rather sneaking 
admiration for the paintings by Mr. de Laszld, I went along to 
the French Gallery fully intending to defend him from the attacks 
of the highbrows, but alas! after looking at them my supposed 
admiration faded away: for I found that I could no longer be 
deceived by a series of pretty faces, for it now appeared that 


this is what my previous attraction towards them amounted to. 
Mr. de Laszlé is undoubtedly a very brilliant and clever man, 
and I can imagine the emotional swirls and twirls of his dexterous 
manipulations of very fluid and rather slippery paint being 
reproduced in a very attractive manner upon the pages of, say, 
‘““Harper’s Magazine.” 


As for the portraits themselves, the one of Sir Roger Keyes (12) 
seemed to me the best of the men. There is an eager and alert 
expression on the face, and the drawing of the hands is extra- 
ordinarily good: there is a characteristically nervous and mus- 
cular grip about them which is admirably expressed. The 
portrait of Viscount Devonport (33) tightly gripping a gun looks 
very determinedly able to fight to the last ditch : it should have 
been called “ Portrait of a Diehard.”’ 


” 


“The Drawing Lesson” (30), a quiet little interior with a 
child, shows this artist in an unexpected mood: the pervading 
light which quietly catches the polished surfaces of various 
objects in the room is very skilfully managed, and there is perhaps 
a greater sense of freedom and joy expressed in this little picture 
than in any of the portraits. 


The many portraits of beautiful women are no doubt very 
satisfactory to the sitters themselves, and are what they expect, 
and that is why they go to Mr. de Laszl6, because they know 
exactly what they will get, and so their ambitions are realized— 
and who would grudge them this satisfaction ? If this exhibition 
was a beauty competition I would certainly give the first prize 
to number twenty-six. 


THE BEAUX ARTS GALLERY.—Mr. Keith Henderson’s work is 
very carefully considered from a decorative point of view, at 
least rather, perhaps, his point of view is always instinctively a 
decorative one. In the work shown in this gallery, which was 
recently done in Egypt, he has recorded his impressions in quite 
a personal way, and—for this he deserves our gratitude—has 
not tried to interpret Egyptian things from a supposed point of 
view of an antique Egyptian, but from his own. I usually have 
qualms when I hear an artist has been to Egypt, but in this 
case they were needless. 


The various decorative schemes which Mr. Henderson has 
used for the frames of his pictures add considerable liveliness 
to the general effect, though in some cases the brightness of the 
colour surrounding them makes the pictures of almost secondary 
importance. Amongst the paintings particularly to be noticed 
are ‘Luxor: Sanctuary of the God Ammon” (7), in which all 
the parts are harmoniously held together by the use of a well- 
considered half-tone. ‘‘Luxor: the Mosque in the Court of 
Rameses II” (5) is a carefully-balanced design, the voluminous 
clouds, supporting and balancing the rest of the objects intro- 
duced into the picture, are all set down with certainty and con- 
viction. 


THE ARLINGTON GALLERY.—The memorial exhibition of the 
works of the late George C. Haité was instructive for this reason : 
that it showed very clearly the difference of outlook between the 
modern artist, and the period in which this painter lived and 
worked. The difference is this: picture-making is nowadays 
more of a science, more intelligence is now apparent, and less 
sway is allowed to emotional and sensuous impressions, In every 
way at the present time painters have become more logical in 
their outlook, and it is now necessary for them to be able to give 
a reason for the faith that is in them. 


Mr. Haité’s best things were the small sketches, which were 
done under the direct stimulus of direct observation, and not 
thos: which were laboured at afterwards in the studio. 


RAYMOND MC INTYRE, 
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Roman Villas. 


The Villas of Pliny the Younger. By HELEN H. TANZER. 
University Press. New York, 1924. $2.50 net. 

This slender volume, the result of careful research, will save 
all architectural students, dilettanti, and scholars a vast amount 
of trouble, and to them all it may be warmly recommended. 

It has the merit of being clear and fairly thorough; it also 
escapes the adverse criticism occasionally penned against Ameri- 
can compilations of this kind, when dulled by the weight of too 
much data. The data is, here, very much in evidence, but a 
slight gloss of running commentaries provides the sparkle with- 
out which such a work proves tedious to readers. 

The fifty-six plates very well illustrate the text gathered under 
three headings, to wit :— 

Part I.—Pliny’s villas, text and translation. 

Part I1—The Roman villa before Pliny’s time. 

_ Part I1J.—Reconstructions. 

Then follow the “Bibliography,” “Notes,’”’ and “Glossary,” 
all witnesses to considerable knowledge, though minor lacune 
can be pointed out. For instance, F. de Mazois’ “Le Palais de 
Scaurus” (1819) is not mentioned under “Bibliography,” yet 
it created no inconsiderable stir in its day, following on the heels 
of ‘“‘Les Ruines de Pompei,” by the same author. The perusal 
of these two books would have prevented the slip committed 
on p. 60, where the author, referring to Marquez’ plan (for the 
Laurentine villa), says that “Marquez executed this plan when 
so little was known about archeology that Bouchet, writing in 
1852, thought it was hardly worth while to have attempted it.” 
As a matter of fact, even before Mazois made his own consider- 
able headway, the Academy of Naples had undertaken serious 
excavations and, what is more to the point, had partly published 
their results, so that a good deal of knowledge on the planning 
of villas must have been available in 1796, when Marquez made 
his “Reconstruction.”’ While referring to “ Le Palais de Scaurus,”’ 
the inclusion of its published plan would have also helped, 
because, though not specifically illustrating any of Pliny’s villas, 
it was nevertheless based very largely on his descriptions, and 
its comparison with the designs sent in for the “ Prix d’Emula- 
tion” of 1818 by Macquet and Normand (the conditions govern- 
ing them owed as much to Félibien as to Pliny) would have 
proved interesting, and for this reason: all three elicit a broad 
architectural treatment not to be found, if we except Castell, in 
former essays. 

Again, standard works being also mentioned, it would not have 
been amiss to give Sandy’s ‘“‘Companion to Latin Studies” 
(Cambridge University Press, 1910), a compendium replete with 
cognate information on the Roman life and world of that superb 
period,* or J. Wight Duff's “ A Literary History of Rome”’ (Fisher 
Unwin, 1909). Even August Mau’s “Pompei,” in Leben und 
Kunst (a translation by Kelsey was published in New York, 
1902), obsolete as it is in many ways, is still useful and might have 
been added. 

Lastly, the “Reconstruction of the Laurentine”’ stops short 
with Kladivko’s (rg19) and the author’s own plan (1921). Since 
then, the Laurentine has received further attention, and we would 
refer Miss Tanzer to the “prizes” of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for 1921. 

We may also saddle the author with a mistake of judgment or, 
at any rate, a weakness of omission. The chapter dealing with 
“The Roman Villa before Pliny’s Time” would have stood ampli- 
fication. The barren skeleton of rules provided by Vitruvius and 
Columella is not enough. We crave for the flesh that covered it, 
for the breadth of life that made it live, and for the garments it 
bore so becomingly. After all, Pliny the Second wrote in the 
first century A.D., and ever since the invasion of Hellenism—a 
period spanning the years 240 to 70 B.c.—Romans were sensible 
to the call of refinements and luxury. The middle class (equates) 
was in comfortable circumstances. A strong group of capitalists 
had thriven on the monopolies secured to them without risk of 


Columbia 


, 


* For the sake of those students not overfamiliar with the niceties of 
French, it may be added that Gaston Boissier’s ““Promenades Archéolo- 
giques,” mentioned in “ Bibliography,” can be read in a good translation, 
under the title ‘‘Rome and Pompeii: Archeological Rambles” (Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1896). 


Books. 


rivalry, thanks to the aristocratic disdain for trade. Large estates 
(latifundia) grew bigger and bigger; the standard of living, due 
to the ubiquitous inpouring of wealth, was heightened. Unmis- 
takable signs were the rise in prices and rents, a greater com- 
plexity in the architecture of houses, more elaborate furnishings, 
increase of silver-plate and plate delicacies, increase of slaves and 
extravagant purchases of town and country residences. The 
writings of Polybius and Diodorus testify to all that, and Cato, 
surely, did not fulminate without reason. No, Roman domestic 
architecture had matured long before Pliny, and this chapter 
should have set out the main evidence to be culled from Varro, 
diligentissimus investigator antiquitatis, as Cicero calls him, to 
the secondary, but observant, writers of the Silver Age. 

And now, to the book itself. The two villas studied by Miss 
Tanzer are, of course, the Laurentine and the Tuscan. Pliny, 
we know, had others at Como, where he was born, and the sur- 
rounding districts; but architectural interest rightly fastens 
around the two first-named. Throughout, the former has re- 
ceived more attention, perhaps on account of the possibilities 
afforded by its position on the sea coast and within a compara- 
tively short distance of Rome. The Tuscan was away in the hills, 
and framed by high mountains. Schinkel made a very winsome 
and able reconstruction of it and one deserving to be more gener- 
ally known. 

The most noteworthy features, although not touched upon in 
this book, were the quality of the site, the varied prospects of 
sea and land to be obtained, and the remarkable extent and com- 
pleteness of arrangements. Yet Pliny terms either villa usibus 
capax, non sumptuosa tutela. The gardens were arranged in 
terraces, stiff and formal, after the manner of most Roman 
gardens, but—it seems a little odd to us, modern—were deficient 
in variety of flowers and trees. 

The Romans were deliberate and wary in the choice of a proper 
site for their country houses. To take a famous example: the 
site of Hadrian’s villa, at Tibur, is not only very pleasant, it is 
also extremely healthy, at that time the highest merit of a 
country house. The Roman plain did not, in those days, resemble 
the desert and cemetery which it became after centuries of 
neglect, but it was still unhealthy enough to cause wills to be 
opened, as Horace puts it. So that Pliny, too, chose a suitable 
site, where the winds cleanse and invigorate, and away from the 
noise and excitement of Rome, then so intense that Romans, 
during and after the Augustan reign, were obliged to seek health 
and rest in what Juvenal calls “‘a lizard hole,’’ somewhere be- 
tween the Alps and the gulf of Baie. 

There is little doubt that both the Laurentine and the Tuscan 
villas were laid on lines distinctly architectural, with a meed of 
care bestowed upon effects of grouping buildings and landscape 
features (criptaporticus, xystus, and hippodromus), and therein 
lay some of their pristine appeal ; but, somehow, it is the remaining 
aspect which chiefly attracts modern architects, namely, the 
treatment of internal arrangements, the decoration and the 
furnishing appointments, for, it must be remembered, Pliny’s 
villas were merely the property of a well-to-do Roman, not of a 
very wealthy one, like Lucullus, or of an exalted personage, like 
Hadrian. They were, therefore, not designed on a scale ambitious 
enough to have set in motion the great variety of planning prin- 
ciples which we see applied to Hadrian’s villas, and, consequently, 
cannot cause the architect of some new hypothetical Rothschild 
or Vanderbilt to match the magnificent sequence of vistas, 
contrasts, and anti-climaxes seen at Tibur by studying those 
principles. Pliny is, for the purpose, inadequate. But in matters 
of decoration and the like the Roman-Pompeian achievements 
are capable of application, and it is here that the Plinian type of 
villa, whether at Pompei or Herculaneum, or at some yet undis- 
covered spot, comes in. There is a limited but unmistakable 
demand for it, and it is in connection with this aspect of the 
problem that a standard work is needed. The book under review 
is properly confined to the general lay-out of grounds and gardens, 
and the planning of the main building. We now await its com- 


+ Much information on the customs and peculiarities of town or country 
life of the period—and that which followed—can be gleaned from Dill’s 
“Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius’? (omitted in ‘ Biblio- 


graphy ’’). 
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panion on the decoration and internal arrangements—a vast 
undertaking, indeed; it will mean not only a thorough collation 
of facts and illustrations still scattered about in a hundred 
different volumes written in a score of different languages, but 
that such collation shall be under the control of a synthetical and 
deductive mind able to trace the influence on the slow Roman 
mind which the Etruscan sense of sombre effects or the Greek 
polity and estheticism brought in the wake of their subtle 
infiltration. Mayhap Miss Tanzer will turn her unquestioned 
gifts in that direction ? 
Gorpon HOLt.. 


Sculpture. 


Sculpture. An essay on stone-cutting, with a preface about God, by 
Eric Gitt, T.O.S.D. At Saint Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex. 
Sm. 4to, pp. iv+ 42 + woodcuts 3. Linen. 5s. 

Emy Roeder. By ALFRED Kuun. (Junge Kunst series.) 
Klinkhardt and Biermann. 8vo, pp. 16 + illus. 33. 

Eric Gill indulges in a good deal of delightful theology of his 
own making; some precious esthetic, and a little self-revelation. 
He makes a consistent and attractive whole of it all and prints 
it in beautiful fashion on hand-made paper. The productions of 
Saint Dominic’s Press are being collected: now is the time to 
procure a characteristic example. 

Eric Gill says if you take care of truth and goodness, beauty 
will take care of itself, just as God is chiefly known by His 
works. Now if all His works were known by all His creatures to 
be true and good, how beautiful the world would be! But it so 
happens that there are bad and baneful works in the world, and 
it also appears that there are beautiful things that are not good, 
morally. There is a god of the Christians and a god of the Pagans, 
and these gods have been the producers of both good and evil, 
just as all men have been. Eric Gill therefore has made unto 
himself an unseen god after his own imagining, and he is able to 
endow his deity with the thoughts that crowd his mind, the 
emotions that touch his heart, and the sensations that give 
satisfaction to his body. 

“The nature of man is likeness to God,” he tells us: it is the 
primitive need he feels; the need which the negro felt when 
impelled to make an image of his deity. It is an instinct hallowed 
by thousands of years of usage that has, on the whole, made for 
the good. So it is more an ethnological matter than religious. 
We know that Eric Gill inherits the instincts of the primitive 
artist ; we know that this inhibits any tendency to take his place 
among the artists of his time. Even among the few who are with 
him so far as physical processes are concerned, he finds no 
corresponding spirituality. It is this he wants; it is this he must 
express, and so, as sculpture is not so universally understood as 
language needs must be, express some of his ideas in an address 
to his god, by which I take it he thoroughly means, the satis- 
faction of realizing his spiritual needs. So faras sculpture may, 
he himself satisfies himself by working at it with his hands: 
his compulsion is to create and to make every manifestation for 
himself by himself. It is self-love and the exposition of it is 
imperative to an artist of his feeling. 

There is no doubt of the importance of the glyptic message 
conveyed in the essay on Sculpture, which succeeds to the 
preface to God. There are too few artists who embody principles 
in their plastic practice; too few who mean something by how 
they do as well as by what they do; too few who think at all. 
In Eric Gill’s gospel, however, there is much more implied than 
merely physical processes and a technique, and the whole out- 
look and practice of the artist are subjected in it to a drastic 
examination and a searching review. The overhauling results in 
a falling back on the primitives as the source of truth and sin- 
cerity. In the work of the primitives was no modelling, but only 
cutting; nothing between the artist and his material; nothing 
which can prevent the interaction of the two and the bringing 
forth by the one from the other of the spirituality which is the 
basis of all sincere art. 

It is the divine force of creation that Eric Gill sets out to 
express in this Preface and in this Essay, and when his works, 
both Pagan and Christian, are examined they are found to be 
cogent arguments for their author’s contention, even more so 
than when that contention is expressed in written terms. 

There is a distinct and lively group of German sculptors com- 
prising Herbert Garbe, Bernhard Hoetger, Edwin Scharff, and the 
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subject of this book, Emy Roeder, who are prepared to undertake 
any excursion in unknown plastic regions, even as far as the pole 
of cubism. No form, nor method, nor technique deters them. 
They work in stone and wood, terra-cotta, and plaster, and in 
bronze: in any material in point of fact that yields to plastic 
treatment. It is form, however, with which they are mainly 
concerned. Starting with a basis in naturalism they search the 
ways which lead via expressionism to decadence. Emy Roeder’s 
work is an example. As set forth in the illustrations of this book, 
and as explained by Alfred Kuhn, the clever critic and author of 
the useful history of nineteenth-century sculpture entitled “ Die 
Neuere Plastik,’”’ it offers a record of astonishing artistic activity 
exercised throughout the whole period of the war. Beginning in 
1914, there are certain portrait busts naturalistically treated and 
showing a strong plastic individuality of treatment, in limestone 
and sandstone; a fine torso follows and has promises of aberration 
from the normal; a series of groups in terra-cotta of 1916, show 
a passing preoccupation with primitive work; the earlier in- 
dividualism crops up again in the busts and statuettes of 1918, in 
which year a modified cubism seizes hold of the artist, and 
strange inhuman human studies follow each other to the ex- 
clusion of any of the earlier naturalistic forms ; a cubism, however, 
of technique only, not of expression. The real expression is one 
of nervelessness: it indicates that the artist has desperately 
tried the unnatural when Nature failed her and has succeeded in 
capturing hopelessness only. The whole process is a repetition of 
the case of Bernhard Hoetger: exceptional powers exercised of 
late on inadequate expressionism. 

KINETON PARKES. ~ 


Architecture and Decoration. 


Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. Edited by ALEXANDER Kocw. Darm- 
stadt: Verlagsanstalt Alexander Koch. Volumes 51 & 52. 1923. 
4to, pp. 378-368. Plates in colour and photogravure and illustra- 
tions in half-tone. 

These two large volumes afford a comprehensive view of 
German architecture and decoration and fine arts. The archi- 
tecture and decoration are mostly modern, the fine arts portions 
deal with modern painting, sculpture, and drawing, and with 
various old masters as well. The illustrations, which are in- 
variably excellently produced, are many, occupying almost all 
the type pages in part, but many more consisting of page-size 
plates, many of them printed on one side only. The colour and 
photogravure plates are admirable, and the letterpress is in- 
variably well-informed, and in many cases authoritative. 

Among the architectural subjects are country houses by Hein- 
rich Straumer, and Bruno Paul of Berlin, garden sculpture and 
interiors by August Brenhaus of Bonn, cubist interior decora- 
tion by Leo Nachlicht, wooden houses by Richard Riemer- 
schmid and A. Niemeyer, country bungalows by Heinz Stoffregen 
of Bremen, furniture and room decoration by K. J. Messner and 
Eduard Pfeiffer of Munich, and averystriking and handsome brick- 
built chapel with original exterior structure and interior decora- 
tion. A highly intriguing vision of a magnificent river city is 
contributed by Fritz Schumacher, of Cologne, the illustrations 
to which show a good deal of imaginative force. Of architecture 
combined with sculpture, the most significant contribution to 
these volumes is that concerning the work of Ivan Mestrovic. 
This great artist’s astonishing mortuary chapel just completed at 
Ragusa is illustrated in every detail by forty views, and his 
recent sculptural works, including wood-carvings by twenty 
more, with well-written commentaries by Heinrich Ritter and 
Josef Strzygowski, which make an adequate and satisfying 
exposition of a single artist’s work. Decorative wood-carving by 
Otto Hitzberger and naturalistic wood-sculpture by Ernst 
Barlach are illustrated, as also the animal sculpture of Renée 
Sintenis, the clever young woman-sculptor of Berlin. A good — 
deal of modelling for terra-cotta and ceramic is displayed, in- 
cluding a number of animal pieces in porcelain by the distin- 
guished animalier, August Gaul, recently dead. There are a 
number of important articles on modern painters, mostly French 
and German, and the crafts of bookbinding, stitchery, ironwork, 
silversmithery, pottery, and others are adequately represented 
and illustrated. The two volumes are essential to any modern 
library of design and the fine arts. 
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Plate III. August 1924. 
THE REREDOS, LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., Architect. Walter Gilbert and Louis Weingartner, Sculptors. 


The Sculpture Group on the extreme left is The Nativity, and that on the extreme right The Resurrection. In the 

centre of the Reredos The Crucifixion dominates the design, flanked on the left by The Transfiguration and The Taking 

Down from the Cross, and on the right by The Agony in the Garden and The Path to Calvary. Below is The Last Supper. 
The Reredos is flanked by life-size single figures of Abraham, Isaiah, Melchizedek, Aaron, Jeremiah, and David. 
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Bases of Criticism: VI.—Paint and Stucco. 


ROM remotest antiquity to just the other day 
mankind seems always to have agreed about one 
thing. Through all the differences of form which 
the succeeding civilizations of Egypt and Babylon, 
Persia and Greece, Rome and Medizvalism have left behind 
for us, there is one common attribute. They were none of 
them content to leave their work without a finishing surface 
of paint or wax, or stucco or gold, something other than what 
we have been accustomed to call the honest face of the 
material. The sculptures and carved detail of the Par- 
thenon, the statues about the Acropolis, glowed in colour 
under the blazing sun. We know by implication from 
Thrucydides that the brick walls of Plateea were covered 
with stucco or colour-wash. Marbling and veneering were 
known to the Middle Ages no less than to the Augustan. 
The broad west front of Notre Dame, now so frowning and 
black, shone with colour and gold, “like a great ivory.’’* 

Up to Shakespeare’s day, no doubt, the churches through- 
out the land were like peacocks, inside and out. Even now, 
after the suns and rains and frosts and whitewash, and the 
scraping of ten generations, even now in remote corners and 
stored fragments, about old screens and tombs, is a gleam 
here and there of red and gold, and blue and green, the last 
pale rays lingering to our own time of a vanished day. 

All these are commonplaces of the archzological nursery ; 
yet it is hard not so much to know as to realize that all the 
world was so decked out. Our ancestors at the Renaissance, 
searching among ancient things, found only the blanched 
bones of the past, and made of their nakedness a principle, 
when it was only an accident of time and decay. If their 
first eagerness had led them to rifle the Valley of the Kings 
instead of the weather-beaten ruins of old Rome, we should, 
perhaps, not have been so content to build nakedly ever 
since. 

This is not to say that painting and gilding and surfacing 
of all kinds are right. But they have a respectable antiquity. 
The cry of “honesty,” which is nudity, was one of the loudest 
among architectural critics not so long ago; though even 
Ruskin concedes, with a somewhat suspect warmth of par- 
tizanship, indeed, the marble surfacings of Venice. But it is 
a cry which would have been meaningless, in the sense used 
by the critics, to the medieval builders, whose work they so 
highly esteemed. We must be clear that it is a claim to 
superiority, if it is superiority, which can only be made at 
the expense of all our ancestors from the time of Tubal- 
Cain to the Renaissance. And if we insist on building our 
churches with the mortar and the stones displayed to view 
inside and out, and if we think well to clean down old churches 
and make them all naked within, all this must be because 
we like it thus ; not because we are trying to get near to what 
the honest builder of the Middle Ages would have wished to 
do. It is often said of the new Regent Street, which is so 
rapidly changing the face of London’s great bazaar, that 
however much we may regret the proportions and delicacy 
and interest of the old buildings now pulled down, at least 
the modern work has this outstanding merit. It is in Port- 
land stone and not in stuccoed brick. Yet it is open to ques- 


* See Lethaby, ‘‘ Medieval Art,” p. 232. 
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tion whether this is an undeniable advantage either from 
the point of view of the citizen or of the building owner. 
Unless we can abolish coal smoke, stone is unsuitable for 
London. Our children, if not ourselves, will see Regent 
Street become as gloomy as Victoria Street. For a dirty 
city, painted stucco is one of the only suitable materials, 
capable of renewing its youth every few years under the 
brush. The disadvantages of it to the leaseholder who has 
to pay for the painting are financial, not architectural at 
all. And from the building owner’s point of view it seems 
inequitable that he should be called upon to build for eter- 
nity what he will have to pull down in a century. The 
milky charm of painted stucco, smiling at the sun and radiant 
after showers, is a quality our town will be the poorer for 
lacking. And the solemn and pretentious monotony of 
South Kensington, where it is the architecture and not 
the surfacing of the buildings that is at fault, should 
not blind us to the charm of this material where 
sweetly used, as in some quarters of Brighton or St. 
John’s Wood. 

Paint and stucco then, when we have cleared our minds of 
confused thinking, are not dishonourable. Rather they have 
a long and distinguished ancestry. They are instruments 
of design to-day which it would be wanton to throw away. 
But the old confusion will persist unless we are very clear 
about the matter ourselves, the old confusion that if we use 
stucco it is an admission that we are hiding something which 
we are ashamed of under it, or that if we use painting and 
gold on stone or oak we are committing an outrage by hiding 
the naked beauty of a fine material. Rather, if our decora- 
tion is fine, all the finer and more durable should be the 
material on which we put it, as a painter paints on vellum 
and not on tissue paper. And if we use stucco where its use 
is just, it will be because we are in love with its jocund 
simplicity, its laughing welcome of gleam and shadow, its 
waterproof efficiency, and not because we want to hide some- 
thing. All the same, we cannot shut our eyes to the known 
past, or choose what portions of it we will acknowledge. 
We shall never in our day cover our buildings with colour 
inside and out, a rainbow building wants a rainbow crowd. 
We have learnt to appreciate and enjoy the tint and texture 
of quiet materials; and brick and tile, stone and slate from 
many quarters are at our disposition. For us the eighteenth 
century learnt to build and roof her elegant rosy houses, 
though Wren writes that no man in his day could make a 
decent tile. We have been taught how to use comelily all 
the stone and the brick of this rich little land, except the pink 
granite of Aberdeen, which, as yet, no man has mastered. 
And if to this rich inheritance we, too, clearing our minds of 
the old confused cries of bigoted preachers, can add a little 
here and there of the courage of colour, the charm of delicate 
surfacing, the directness of aim which is only possible to 
those who have not to rebut in anticipation a score of ill- 
founded criticisms, then we, too, may come to be numbered 
in the host where Anthemius and Robert Luzarches, Wren 
and Peruzzi are captains, and John Ruskin is quarter- 
master’s clerk, and keeps the roll. 
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The War Memorial Cloisters, 
Winchester College. 
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Designed by Herbert Baker, A.R.A. 
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LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


A view of the Cloisters with the Tower of the School Chapel in the background. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE WAR MEMORIAL CLOISTERS, WINCHESTER, 


THE MEMORIAL CLOISTERS, WINCHESTER. 
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ON THE CLOISTER WALL. 


A detail of the great inscription and one of the name tablets with battle names and the allied arms of Greece and Portugal. 


A CORNER WITH ARMS OF INDIAN PROVINCES. A VIEW DOWN THE NORTH GALLERY. 
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MILLSTONE GARDEN, APETHORPE. 
Designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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VI.—Of Flower Beds. 


2. FLOWER BEDS ON A RAISED BRICK WALL. 
By H. M. Fletcher. 


IR Francis Bacon in his delightful essay “Of Gar- 
dens” writes: “I doe hold it, in the Royall Ordering 
of Gardens, there ought to be Gardens, for all the 
Moneths in the Yeare: In which, severally, Things 
of Beautie, may be then in Season.”’ He then recites his 
list of trees and flowers to attain this, and in the Edition 
of A.D. 1625 he concludes his catalogue by stating: “ Thus, 
if you will, you may have the Golden Age againe, and a 
Spring all the Yeare long.” “And because the Breath of 
Flowers is farre sweeter in the Aire, (where it comes and 
goes like the Warbling of Musick) then in the hand, there- 
fore nothing is more fit for the delight then to know, what 
be the Flowers, and Plants that doe best perfume the Aire.”’ 

The essay, of scarce two thousand words, covers the 
whole art of garden design, with many delightful hints 
as to lay-out and planting, and although many of the 
features he recommends are those of the Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan Garden, much of the advice is as good to-day as 
when it was written; moreover, had it not been ignored 
by the gardeners of the seventeenth century, there might 
have been none of that wanton destruction of the old 
formal gardens which—under the guise of landscape 
gardening—wrecked many a fine garden in the following 
century, and led to the loss of all good taste in the 
gardening of four-fifths of the nineteenth century. 

Bacon divides his garden into three parts: “A Greene 
in the Entrance; A Heath or Desart in the Going forth; 
And the Maine Garden in the midst; Besides Alleys both 
sides” and remarks that ‘nothing is more Pleasant to the 
Eye, then Greene Grasse kept finely shorne.”’ 

His lawn, flower or water garden, with a wild garden 
beyond it and shady alleys or walks at the sides, to frame 
the garden picture and secure cool retreats from the heat of 
the day, provide the soundest of lay-outs, and his scorn 
of ‘Knots or Figures with Divers Coloured earths that they 
may be under the windows of the House—(‘they be but 


Toyes’)’’-—and dislike of “ Images Cut out in Juniper, or 
other Garden Stuffe—(‘They be for children’)’’—shows a 
keen sense of fitness in the planting details. 

While many gardens to-day are well laid out, it is just in 
those details of planting that so many gardens fail. This, 
no doubt, is partly due to lack of knowledge of plants, 
where the garden has been designed by the architect, or 
of sense of form and colour where the planting has been 
entrusted to the ordinary nursery gardener, but this is 
gradually being remedied by the evolution of a new type 
of professional—both here and in America—the garden 
architect. 

The set formality of the old formal garden has disappeared 
with the wild license of the landscape gardening, while 
with the immensely widened field of choice in trees, flowers 
and shrubs, the tendency to crowd too many details into 
the flower garden is one of the most dangerous pitfalls 
to be avoided in modern gardening. 

There are many ways of arranging flower beds to obtain 
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At the House of Robert Atkinson, Esq. 
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5. LHE TREATMENT OF THE GLADE, MOOR CLOSE. 
By Oliver Hiil. 


beautiful effects, and, while most of the old methods of 
designing the beds have recently been tried again, there is 
still a wide field for experiment and discovery. 

The illustrations in this article—from the works of living 
architects—show what can be done by judicious planning 
and planting of flower beds to suit various conditions, and 
range from the severely formal to the naturalistic. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s Millstone Garden at Apethorpe 
(Fig. 1) provides a telling argument for extreme simplicity 
in lay-out. The great paved walk, delightfully floored with 
rough random patterned paving, having old millstones set 
in it at intervals to add interest and increase the apparent 
length, is flanked by square flower beds alternating with 
narrow oblongs. The beds are surrounded with bold cut 
box edgings, which form a restful foil to the blaze of colour 
provided by the “Gilly-Flowers of all Varieties,” stand- 
ard Roses and other flowers, the colour of these being 
further set off by the backing of yew hedge bounding the 
grass walks carried round the outer edge of the beds, while, 
in the background, the rounded forms of the cut yews 
contrast with the feathery outlines of those allowed to 
grow freely, and the great lime tree on the right side of the 
picture has a Cedar of Lebanon to back it, and frames 
the low pitched roofs and stone stacks of the buildings. 
The whole makes a memorable picture of a typical English 
garden at its best : so that one hesitates to express a regret 
that there is no wall fountain, niche with a lead figure, 


little summer house, or covered garden seat to form a 
more interesting end to the vista along the main centre 
walk. 

Of an entirely different type is the arrangement of 
the beautiful sunk garden at Moor Close (Fig. 4), part of 
a fine scheme laid out by Mr. Oliver Hill. 

The jolly little statuette—on its well-designed pedestal, 
with an effective octagonal stone kerb and border enclosing 
a touch of brilliant colour provided by the flowers—forms 
an interesting centre: the lavender, planted in severely 
formal beds, softens the lines of these beds by pushing 
forward over the edges, and the flowers and grey foliage 
make a restful colour scheme with the turf of the walks, 
an effect heightened by the deep box edging of the borders, 
echoing the lines of the charming Italian type stone balus- 
trade, which—while enclosing-this part of the garden— 
gives a glimpse of other beauties to be explored in the grounds 
beyond. The clipped yew standards in the borders and free 
growing weeping birch standards of the subsidiary centres, 
pleasantly break the formal lines of the balustrade, while 
the varying forms of the stone steps add interest to the 
picture. 

The broad grass walk, flanked by flowering shrubs. 
impels one to wander up it to the shaded seat, which forms 
the focal point of the vista, in order to judge whether the 
opposite view—looking back at the sunk garden—is as 
lovely. 
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6. A WOOD GARDEN AT BROADWAY HILL. 


By E. Guy Dawber. 


The trees in this garden are most effectively contrasted 
in form and colour: the foliage of the aspens backing 
the ‘evergreen shrubs and trees, the columnar cypresses 
standing like sentinels along the grass walk, and the 
Douglas firs and yews pleasantly balancing the deciduous 
forest trees in the background. 

Both of these gardens, while at the height of their glory 
in the summer, would look attractive the year round, all 
the main planting features being carried out in evergreen 
materials, while the changing of the colours of the decid- 
uous trees through the seasons would provide a constant 
interest, which the varying lights of morning, noon, and 
eve would enhance. 

A contrasting scheme is provided by Mr. Oliver Hill’s 
treatment of the glade and vista over the surrounding 
country, shown in Fig. 5. Here the garden has_ been 
arranged to avoid a harsh division between the formally 
laid-out portion of the gardens surrounding the house and 
the landscape beyond. Along the centre of the shallow 
valley the lawn is carried through into the middle distance 
without a break, save for the low border which—when 
matured—will hide the iron fence shutting out the meadow 
below, the eye being invited to admire the distant view 
framed by the elm and beech trees, while on each side 
groups of shrubs and flowers have been planted in balanced 
beds, the outlines of which will disappear, leaving bold 
bays of colour projecting into the lawn, giving scale and 
perspective, and forming an interesting foreground and 
middle-distance to the picture. 

Yet another treatment is shown in two views of the 
garden laid out by Mr. Guy Dawber on Broadway Hill 
(Figs. 6 and 7), where the hillside has been planted with 
Spanish broom, giant moonflowers, iris, verbascums, 
MichaeJmas daisies, cistus, and other herbaceous plants, 
which form a delightful foreground to the wide landscape, 
the conifers of the protecting tree belts heightening the 
colour effects by their dark green foliage, their trunks 
making a pleasing pattern and deepening the mystery 
of the woodland recesses. It is a pity that the client 
appears to have insisted on smooth stone paths, as rough 
split stone paving would have been more in character 
with the semi-wild effect produced by the planting. Doubt- 
less the dead trees cutting the line of the tennis lawn will 
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By E. Guy Dawber. 


be used as a support to a Clematis montana or a climbing 
rose, which will soon clothe the naked limbs and greatly 
add to the beauty of this part of the garden during the 
summer months. 

The illustration of the Alpine garden at Moor Close 
afford a complete contrast in arrangement (Fig. 9). 
Here, the architect has revived the medieval method of 
raising the beds above the paths, which—formed of crazy 
pattern stone paving—give many a cranny in which to 
insert rock-loving plants, here skilfully grown to soften 
the hard lines of the dwarf walls, no obstruction being 
allowed in the centre of the paths to vex the visitor who 
wishes to examine the beauties of the masses of bloom 
overflowing the stone-bordered beds. 

No doubt this garden is a joy in spring, but Alpine and 
rock gardening is apt to be uninteresting for several months 
of the year; although the Irish yews, sundial, and the 
pleasant shapes of the beds give interest in the winter, 
such a garden would hardly justify itself unless it were— 
as in this case—but an incident in a much larger scheme, 
with many another pleasant walk elsewhere, when this 
garden is waiting for spring to re-dress it once again in 
blossoming sheets of flowers which the many varieties of 
aubretia, arabis, sedum, saxifrage, and the rarer Alpines 
provide. 

Another drawback to a rock or Alpine garden is the amount 
of labour required to renew the plants, even a small garden 
requiring practically the whole attention of one of the 
gardeners to properly weed, stock,and maintain it ; constant 
renewals being required if it is to be kept in first-class 
order. 

The treatment shown is greatly to be preferred to that 
of the famous rock garden at St. John’s College, Oxford; 
there, though many of the plants may be great rarities, 
no correspondingly beautiful effect is obtained, owing to 
the poor arrangement of the rockwork. The rock garden 
at Kew is little better, and the reason is not far to seek, 
as, In the endeavour to provide many small crannies and 
pockets for the plants, the scale of the work has been 
diminished and all chances of a broad effect lost. A fine 
example of the naturalistically-treated rock garden may 
be seen at Wisley in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 
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8 A TERRACE BORDERED BY FLOWERS. 
By Oliver Hill. 


The fourth example of Mr. Hill’s work shows the details 
of a well-designed flight of steps, with a circular landing, 
brick piers, and tubs containing young Irish yews, and 
is included to illustrate how effective a narrow border of 
tall growing flowers can be when cresting a retaining wall 
and acting as a guard to what would otherwise be a rather 
dangerous drop to the lower level (Fig. 8). Veronicas, 
azaleas, or the New Zealand star flowers would probably 
do better than such a flower as the dahlia, which would 
be apt to be spoilt by any early autumn storm, the brittle 
stems being broken by the wind. 

Robert Atkinson’s House at Carshalton shows a good 
treatment of a garden for a small house, the wide-jointed, 
flagged paving making a suitable material for the paths 
(Fig. 3). Where there is more room, these could be replaced 
by wider grass walks, although it would be advisable to 
retain some of the stone paths even in this case, so as to 
make the owner of the garden and his guests independent 
of the vagaries of English weather in walking round it. 

The view of the garden to a house at Cambridge, de- 
signed by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, shows another treatment of 
flower beds in the smaller garden (Fig. 2). The narrow 
border next the house softens the hard junction between 
the walls and grass lawn. One feels that a prettier effect 
would be obtained by arranging similar beds at the base 
of the dwarf brick retaining wall. 

The various types of flower beds described are merely 
a selection of the infinite variety which it is possible to 
introduce, and the architect with his experience of form 
and mass should be able to introduce new kinds of treat- 
ment of his own, which will impress his personality upon 
the work, and make each garden have an interest all 
its own. 

Sunken beds might be tried as a variation, also beds 
formed on the principle of the Elizabethan Mount, but 
over-featuring of all kinds should be avoided. As Bacon 
says :—‘' For the Ordering of the Ground, I leave it to Variety 
of Device: Advising neverthelesse, that whatsoever forme 
you cast it into, first it be not too Busie, or full of Work.” 
A few well-shaped beds of simple pattern, repeated, will 
be far more satisfying to the eye than a congerie of elaborate 
shapes, especially if filled with a few varieties of flowers of 
harmonious or finely contrasted tints and outlines. A carefully 
worked out scheme of colour is of more value than all the 
rarities from China, if those rarities merely succeed in 
making the garden look like an outdoor botanical museum. 

Often where a bed has to be formed surrounded by 


9. AN ALPINE GARDEN. 
By Oliver Hill. 


gravelled walks the treatment of the edging presents a 
difficulty. Box edging is possibly the most satisfactory 
of all edgings, as it looks more interesting in the winter 
months than other methods. Dwarf Munstead lavender 
also looks well, and, if cut back immediately after flowering, 
it can be made as trim and close-grown as box, while the 
silver grey foliage affords a pleasant variation. Stone 
slates on edge, flat stone edging with broken lines in the 
beds forming pockets for alpine dwarf plants, roughly- 
tooled moulded stone edging, and thick sanded-faced tiles 
are otier forms of edging which look well in their proper 
place; the latter are better as a bordering to brick paths; 
or the bricks, slightly raised above the paths, can be laid 
side by side on end, as, if the bordering does not run deep 
enough into the soil of the beds, it will be disturbed and 
its lines spoilt in trenching and manuring the beds. 

Of flower borderings, the catmint, clove pink, forget- 
me-not, candy tuft, house leek and London pride are the 
most usual, but a little study and determination to get 
something different would no doubt result in all sorts of 
new bordering plants being discovered as available for 
producing excellent effects. If the paths are wide there 
is a positive advantage in the bordering sprawling over the 
paths, thus breaking the hard lines and angles of the junc- 
tion between path and flower bed. 

Herbaceous borders have scarcely been touched on, as 
they are so well known that most people have marked 
preference, and the choice of plants will depend upon soil 
and climate. 

Double-faced borders are always difficult to manage, 
and it is usual to plant a yew hedge or to build a wall as 
a backing, as free growing trees or shrubs cannot be kept 
under control and gradually ruin the border. Where 
this runs east and west, rambler roses or other climbers 
on poles and ropes or arches, or arched yew or trellis work, 
is almost a necessity to provide the sunlight required to 
induce a good display. Where the borders are both wide and 
long, bushes or clumps of higher-growing varieties, equally 
spaced, will greatly increase the effect. (Frontispiece.) 

As soon as the flower beds become established, the owner 
will be able to take pride in his garden, and wait with patience 
for the slower-growing shrubs and trees to reach maturity, 
and with the coming of the flowers the work of the garden 
designer should reach fruition in the flower garden, although 
the full effect of the whole of his efforts may be a generation 
later in realization where extensive tree planting has entered 
into the complete scheme. GILBERT H. JENKINS. 
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1. A SHOP WINDOW IN ZURICH. 


HAT is modern? This very subtle question 

has doubtless as many replies as there are 

opinions, according to tastes, feelings, effects in 

individuals, countries, races. I will here try to 

explain frankly my own opinion. In the first place we have 

to admit the entire change of mental as well as material 

conditions. The social problem, for instance, has appeared 

and has given quite a new aspect to the town. It is to the 

credit of England that she first satisfied the demand for 

better housing conditions in the great cities, so that the 

town became divided into city, industrial part, and suburb. 

From such influences, esthetic and practical, modern town 
planning arose, as it exists in modern garden cities. 

Concentration in business affairs has also led to the erec- 

tion of skyscrapers, forming the street walls of the modern 

business city. The street becomes more and more the 

artery of the enormously increased traffic, and less and less 


the approach to a symmetrical palace or a monumental 
scene. The Place has to be a junction for several principal 
streets, enabling the traffic to alter driving direction. There- 
fore it is not wise to draw its lines in a formal scheme. Of 
course there always exist ornamental lay-outs in con- 
nection with parks and planted boulevards, which give 
opportunity for a little rest from the hasty business world. 
But the stream of main roads leads forward without obstacle, 
framed on the left and right by buildings of modern type, 
warehouses, offices, hotels, banks. Such streets have no longer 
the right of a romantic aspect, in decorative bay windows, 
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2. A PLAN OF THE LAW, COURTS, ZURICH. 
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3. THE ART GALLERY, ZURICH. 


Designed by Professor Karl Moser. 


gables, and ornaments. They must express the modern 
city in a bright, continuous unity, which suggests the single 
building for the sake of a uniform street. But is it necessary 
to have an old or new style for a warehouse or bank? Yes; 
but this is not so difficult as it sounds. As soon, for instance, 
as a warehouse shows in full significance its entire purpose 
in its disposition and structure, according to its material, 
reinforced with the imagination of the architect, it has 
become modern. But it is a misplaced expression in the 
modern building to show its constructive iron framework 
dressed in the formalities of supporting and supported 
elements which belong to the stone construction of columns, 
pillars, and cornices. And why should we also hide the 
beautiful dynamic forms of reinforced concrete which has 
innumerable possibilities in its construction ? Its material 
allows any kind of form or curve, like a liquid metal. We 
must feel that architecture with such material is cast lke 
a piece of sculpture, and we must not diminish its expression 
by scratching its surface in any imitation of stone-blocks, 
or by overloading it with a confliction of styles. As regards 
the iron structure, let us also acknowledge its static power 
within its tight framework. The Eiffel Tower, by its nature 
as a utilitarian structure, is artistically as valuable as a 
modern crane engine. Starting from the purest purpose 
block, as, for instance, a factory, to the most complicated 
organism, as a theatre, they are all subject to the law of 
purpose. 

In Switzerland ideas have always been executed in a very 
healthy, never exaggerated, manner. We owe this sound 
development to the influence of surrounding countries. 
Fine examples of Italian, French, German, and Austrian 


architecture are much in evidence over the whole land. 
Zirich, as the largest and most industrious seat, shows 
somewhat of a wealthy “bourgeois’”’ character in its old- 
style architecture as well as in a good amount of modern 
art. Because the facing brick has never been locally ap- 
proved most houses show an application in rough-cast, or 
are carried out in noble stonework. Recently artificial stone 
has been used. It tries to imitate all tints and lively colours 
of natural stonework, and not without success, if carefully 
blocked up. Most of Ziirich’s prominent -buildings of 
educational character are situated on the slope of the so- 
called “Ziirichberg,’”’ and are likewise interesting on their 
town-planning side. 

One of the most striking features is the picture gallery, 
the ‘‘Kunsthaus.”’ It was erected before the war, but gives 
a good impression of what we feel to be “modern.” It 
reveals its entire disregard of classical form, although the 
ornamental character of a past Greek temple idea] remains. 
Its principal part is a rigid cube, only interrupted by neces- 
sary window-breaks. The walls are therefore plain, of 
massive monumentality. As a contrast remark the side 
wing, no more a closed wall, but dissolved in a rhythmical 
movement of the wall itself. That is perhaps the reason 
that this building is called modern. All the rest is orna- 
mentation, added with a fine sense of proportion. 

Another type is shown in the Ziirich law courts. 
call this building perhaps less modern, it is in consequence 
of the roofing, which is peculiar to the country. But 
what a difference between an old-fashioned, gloomy ex- 
ample, and these bright windowed walls; though they do 
not miss their official dignity, which is represented by 
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52 THE LAW COURTS, ZURICH. 
Designed by Ofleghardt and Haefeli. 


oD 
A view of the Entrance, and a line drawing of 
the main elevation. 
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8. THE LAW COURTS: A NEAR VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE ARCHWAY. 


a huge gable above the main porch. A remarkable, very 
healthy simplicity in the windows contrasts with orna- 
mental work, where prominent halls or entrances have 
been placed. 

One of the most discussed buildings in Ziirich is the 
bank. The bank has become an institution of our modern 
business life. On account of the wealth which is confided 
to its care, it is always distinguished as a very proud building 
in the city. The new Ziirich Bank has overcome this con- 
ventional solution by showing quite truly the organization 
of such a modern bank building. Although the usual 
formality has been abandoned, the whole block expresses a 
great energy nevertheless. The exterior of this compact 
cube means an uncomplicated planning in its interior. It is 
composed of the main floor with high-light openings, as the 
official part for the public, and of three office flats in three 


rows of absolutely regular windows, allowing any placing of 
the partition walls in the office rooms. An entire elimination 
of light and shaded effects gives to the elevation something 
smooth, closed. All window-jambs are reduced to a 
minimum by placing the panes near to the exterior face. 
But if we approach we suddenly become aware how beau- 
tifully the whole building has been trimmed with an artistic 
relief work treated in a most attractive stone masonry over 
pillars and mouldings. 

In this wonderfully designed pillar ornament on the 
National Bank we find plants, animals, and human beings 
co-ordinated in marvellous design. But whatever the 
sculptor has done he has always been conscious that he had 
to subordinate his work to the architecture. And that is 
the fundamental thought for every artistic purpose, in the 
erection of a building. 
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A DETAIL OF THE LAKE FRONT OF THE NATIONAL BANK, ZURICH. 


The Advertiser and the 


SHORT time ago 

“Punch” illustrated a 

pathetic episode in the 

career of a rising archi- 
tect who, having freely burnt 
the midnight oil in devising a 
striking facade for a commercial 
client, found it speedily converted 
into a mere scribbling block for 
notifying the said client’s business 
in gigantic lettering. There is a 
spice of humour in this, but it 
happens in actuality so fre- 
quently, and with an emphasis 
so incapable of exaggeration, that 
the joke has lost its savour, and 
it is not alone the designer, but 
also all who have an attachment 
to beauty who are the sufferers. 
It is useless for us to wring our 
hands and exclaim with Hamlet : 
“The time is out of joint.” 
Rather let us review clearly and 
steadily the conditions of the age 
in which we live and see how far 
demands with which we may not 
personally sympathize are never- 
theless justifiable, and how far we 
can go towards meeting them 
without disloyalty to our funda- AT 
mental views. 

It will lead us nowhere to assume an attitude of intransi- 
geance towards the advertiser, and to condenin him and all 
his works. His activities are demanded, he has, from the 
psychological standpoint, a genuine science of his own, and 
he is not always entirely without an appreciation of artistic 
effect. Possibly there may be something to be done with 
him. Let us hope so, for he is obviously too firmly en- 
trenched to be dislodged. 

Now, the position of the artist face to face with the adver- 
tiser isa simple one. The theory of the latter aims at making 
the strongest impression practicable with the means at his 
disposal, with the sole reservation that he may not go beyond 
the point acceptable to the public he seeks. 
The only criticism likely to move him is one 
suggesting that he is restricting his clientele by 
some crudity or blatancy without an equivalent 
compensation in vigour of attack. The route 
the advertiser elects, depends, of course, on the 
public he wishes to reach, but we can, without 
undue optimism, accept the proposition that 
there is a large and increasing proportion of 
the public to whom the advertisement with 
distinction and charm will make as effective an 
appeal as one which sacrifices this to the 
attempt to shout down its surroundings. If 


DIGNIFIED ADVERTISEMENT: 
NIGHT. 


LIVE IN THE LAND OF SUN 
SHINE AT THE END OF THE 


City. 


vertisement in their schemes for 
buildings and other civic decora- 
tions. It must be admitted that 
there are just a few exceptions 
to this, among the more notable 
being ‘La Samaritaine,”’ in Paris, 
where the design for the facade 
devotes a large portion of its 
surface to inscriptions without 
sacrificing consistency or grace. 
But these exceptions are rare, 
and as a consequence buildings 
pass from the architect’s hands 
only to meet with the fate 
already mentioned. 

In designing future structures 
the remedy is obvious, and the 
architect should ascertain the 
maximum that is likely to be 
desired in advertisement and 
should frame his design accord- 
ingly. If his art has vitality he 
should be able to adapt it to these 
conditions, disconcerting as they 
may at first appear. As regards 
existing buildings there is less 
hope of a satisfactory solution, 
but something might be done by 
collaboration between the adver- 
tising entrepreneur and a broad- 
minded architect or decorator. 

The assurnption that there is antagonism between effective 
display and artistic presentation may -be challenged, and 
the too frequent attempts. to outvie preceding ones in size 
and insistence often defeat their own ends. The science of 
expression has its place in the arts, and thus it is truly a form 
of art to attain to the maximum of effect with economy in 
the employment of space, colour, and contrast. 

The hoarding with its posters often illustrates this. It is 
by no means the rule that the largest poster with the most 
glaring colours makes the more definite impression. The one 
that does, generally possesses some quality of art that 
enables it to fix its purport on the mind owing to superiority 
in the art of expression. Of course, at present, 
owing to the rudimentary stage at which we 
find the art of the advertisement, such notable 
examples are in a minority, but there are clear 
indications of progressive effort and encourage- 
ment of this would surely be a much wiser 
course than the attitude of repression taken up 
by those who are antagonized by the crudity 
and vulgarity of many advertising schemes. 

The recent Bill passed by the House of 
Lords in the interests of beauty, goes too 
far in the direction of suppressing operations 
that, properly directed, might contribute new 
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this be the case there is little excuse for the UNDERGROUND ang decorative effects. Even in regard to the 
architect and his fellow artists who appear A POSTER BY glaring, illuminated signs that are rapidly 
to have hitherto deliberately ignored the ad- HERRICK. making our city streets a nightmare, it is 
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possible to conceive a revolution in method that would 
transmute the present chaos into artistic unity. Some 
already approximate to the method of the firework display, 
which is, in intention, an imaginative effort designed to 
give gratification to the eye; and though such displays 
usually fall no less short of their aim, those of the 
Italian artists have reached a point which lift them within 
the circle of the arts. In like manner, by considered co- 
operation, the artificial lighting of our streets and buildings 
might be such as would fill them with delight, and even 
the dreaded inscriptions of the advertiser might be made 
contributory to the mass effects. 

Hitherto, the problem of the city has been approached in 
far too timorous and faltering a spirit. We can recognize 
the grace of the medieval conception and the dignity of 
that of the Renaissance, and we lovingly preserve all that 
we can of their vanished charm. Nuremburg and Oxford 
could ill be spared, and who would part with Bath or Blooms- 
bury, but these cannot be taken as models for our own day 
without affectation. The spirit that so expressed itself has 
gone, and it is not for us either to deplore or rejoice that this 
is the case, but to set to work to interpret and translate into 
material form by such gifts of logic and imagination as we 
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possess, the needs and aspirations of the age we live in. 
The task would be easier but for our heritage of cities whose 
history is written in their streets and buildings, and whose 
traditions claim our loyalty. 

The task of linking old and new without discord is an 
almost impossible one, and must probably be to some extent 
abandoned, leaving the matter to the rectifying touch of 
time and event. Fear of these discordances must not be 
allowed to impel us to an endeavour to follow slavishly 
past traditions and thus stultify legitimate developments. 
The accusation that our towns are dull and depressing is 
partially due to the acceptance of traditional forms incapable 
of adaptation to modern desires. Even our schemes of 
transport and communication are to some extent make- 
shifts, employing obsolete plant and arrangements, while 
most of our buildings are frankly designed on a basis lacking 
in validity in regard to their inception as a natural outcome 
of the demands of purpose, or of economic propriety. 

A new canon of beauty cannot be invented in a day, but 
we do not help ourselves toward gaining one by disregarding 
modifications in social life and aspirations, and by refusing 
to adapt our modes of expression to these, which should be 
the radical factors in determining the form our designs 


should take. 
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Three Small Modern Churches. 
Designed by H. B. Creswell and wAlw Js Kropnolien 


T is a mere matter of observation that marble and costly 

tiles are much more commonly used to glorify a lava- 

tory than to enrich a church; and that a member of a 

diocesan council who accepts rich tessellated paving 
and solid slabs of Rouge Garonne as a proper tribute to 
decency in the washing of hands, rebels at the unreasoned 
extravagance of using any such costly materials as a tribute 
of devotion in the worship of God. This is as it should be. 
A great civilization which showers honours on anyone who, 
on a big enough scale, makes beer with glucose, produces 
cakes of scented soap scented on the outside by dipping, 
supplies custard powder manufactured of ochred starch 
flavoured to taste with extractives of coal tar, or who in 
other ample ways help to build up the Wealth of the 
Empire, will be far too wise to squander on the steps of its 
altars the doting attention and rich perfections it lavishes on 
the steps of its underground conveniences. A great civiliza- 
tion, too, capable of giving us Wembley, knows better than 
to spend money on churches, for churches promote the sale 
of nothing. Costly materials, lavishly carved and enriched, 
will achieve great things in the disposal of special lines of 
cheap fountain pens or tins of curried rabbit, but are not 
justified in a church, for they have no appreciable effect in 
stimulating the offertory. 

This principle is so well established that the chief problem 
which usually confronts an architect who is called upon to 
design a church is to choose the most economical construc- 
tion and the cheapest materials that can be made to serve. 
A solution of this problem is supplied by modern engineer- 


ing science and trade enterprise, which offer, in unlimited 
quantities and at the lowest cost, the worst tiles, the worst 
bricks, the worst joinery, and the worst of everything the 
world produces, or ever will produce until engineers invent 
machinery to make the things at higher speed. The archi- 
tect who accepts this solution can further lighten his labours 
by throwing open his door to the stained-glass manufac- 
turer’s tout, who is already sitting on his roof like a vulture 
at the house of death, and may choose a design for the east 
window while the canvasser licks his thumb to turn the next 
page in his book of patterns. He may also tick off pulpit, 
font, lectern and so on, in the catalogue of the church fur- 
nisher, and thus save himself much trouble and possibly, in 
the result, satisfy the incumbent and the diocesan council, 
who may feel that the best use has been made of the small 
funds available, and who are too familiar with spurious 
makeshifts to be shocked by them, for it is true that churches 
are built of materials in the production of which the hand of 
man has been chiefly concerned in stoking boilers, and in 
which sham manufactured “craft work’’ flaunts its mere- 
tricious degradation. If a building is intended to be a mere 
shelter over the heads of worshippers, by all means let it so 
be, and no great shame to it; but if it aspires to be a church, 
it must, however rich and ornate, fail ignobly if it smugly 
offers up to the glory of God the thing that would lower the 
dignity of a suburban emporium. Such a church com- 
memorates the destruction of more souls than it can ever 
aspire to succour; souls destroyed in attending the opening 
of a steam valve to work at the pace set by a machine that 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AT BEVERWIJK, HOLLAND. 
Designed by A. J. Kropholler. 


A photograph of the interior of this church is illustrated on the opposite page. The exterior is not yet complete. 
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serves another machine; souls 
destroyed in the shrieking, shoddy 
incompetence of joinery works; 
souls destroyed in the “organized 
efficiency’”’ boasted by those who 
grow rich by commercial exploita- 
tion of craftsmen. The work of the 
medizeval builder is supreme, be- 
cause it exhibits, under the highest 
of all incentives, the delight and 
exaltation of man in making beauti- 
fully, with his hands, the thing he 
understands how beautifully to 
make. This passion is instinctive 
in mankind—to create beautiful 
things; to be satisfied only when 
the thing created is, in the eves of 
the maker, beautiful. A common 
chimney-pot, a wooden clog, a forged nail, all have beauty 
and content the souls of those who make them. [If it is 
denied that this instinctive craving is related to the highest 
aspirations of man, we may well ask what else is? Who 
has not been moved by the handiwork of savages, and 
felt the mysterious divine union of spirit bridging the abyss 
between ignorance and relative culture ? The honest work 
of men’s hands and the instinct to build beautifully—not 
the substituted work of dolt machinery and the instinct to 
make profit—is for this reason not merely proper to, but 
so much the very essence of a church, that the intrusion of 
other work and an alien spirit is a profanity. It is surely a 
profanity to regard some churches as sacred at all. In what 
does their sanctity lie? It is mere hocus-pocus to pretend 


A CHURCH AT BORNERBROEK, HOLLAND. 


to venerate as sacred a building 
the purpose of which was never 
respected in the building. 

This preamble by the author of 
the first design illustrated in these 
pages may seem extremely arro- 
gant. If so, that is his misfortune, 
for he has nothing to say about the 
church except that it did not cost 
much, and was honestly built. It 
seats four hundred at a cost, in 
1913, of four pounds twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence a sitting (omitting 
campanile, transept entrance, and 
furnishings), and was built of hand- 
made bricks and tiles, stone (real), 
plaster, and hand-worked oak, 
aud the various details and furnish- 
ings were designed by the architect, and carving executed 
in the material by individual craftsmen. The font is of 
Forest of Dean stone. The low cost is in great part due 
to the roof, in which principals are eliminated by an 
arrangement of scissor-trussed rafters which form the 
framing supporting the plastered barrel. 

The two other churches illustrated are from the hands of 
a Dutch architect, but they are similar to the English 
church, in that they are economical and small, but at the 
same time ‘‘ hand-made” rather than ‘‘ machine-made.” 
They bear the mark of the craftsman. The openness of 
the plan is also a noticeable feature, for an uninterrupted 
view of the three altars may be obtained by the whole 
congregation. 
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The Head Offices of the Westminster Bank, 
London. 


Designed by Mewés and Davis. 


IFFICULTY: was ex- 
perienced in planning 
the required accommo- 
dation on this site owing 
to the congested nature of sur- 
rounding property and the re- 


quirements of ancient lights. 
Underpinning to considerable 
depths was necessary, the old 


Walbrook being encountered in ex- 
cavating for foundations. Con- 
sideration also had to be given to 
temporary and ultimately perma- 
nent communication with the future 
Head Office building fronting on 
Lothbury. Angel Court being a 
narrow thoroughfare, interest is 
concentrated on the ground floor, 
where the large windows, which 
provide maximum light, are separ- 
ated by narrow piers treated with 
Ionic pilasters. The fenestration of 
the upper floors was considered 
with a view to giving good light to 
all the rooms consistent with good 
proportion. The entire facade is 
in Portland stone. 

A feature is made of the wrought-iron gates to main 
entrance, arranged to slide owing to the restricted space 
available. The entrance lobby is in San Stephano marble. 

A heated vestibule with double doors is provided to 
exclude the possibility of draughts. The radiator grilles are 
unusual, having closely spaced turnings set in San Stephano 
marble casings. The staff entrance door is of Italian design 
in oak. 

The decoration to the Banking Hall is reminiscent of 
Italian Renaissance with Ionic columns and coved ceiling. 
The wall surfaces are of plain polished plaster, relieved 
by small V jointing, decoration being confined to doors 
which have richly carved architraves and pediments in San 
Stephano marble. The counters are fitted with bronze 
grilles and all internal woodwork is fully polished Burma 
Padauk of rich colour. 

The mezzanine floor introduced to provide extra accom- 
modation forms part of the decorative scheme and is 
supported by grouped pilasters in San Stephano marble, 
the entablature at the floor level being surmounted by 
a wrought-iron balustrade. The public space is paved 
diagonally in black and white marble tiles. 

The main staircase giving access to the upper floor 
galleries is designed to harmonize with the general treatment 
at each floor. The stringer is painted dull finish putty 
colour, with oak brackets and treads. The wrought-iron 
balustrade is of Adam design with bronze handrail. 

The first floor gallery gives access to the board room, 
chairman’s room, the principal officers’ rooms, and their 
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secretaries; and the treatment is a 
modern adaptation of the Georgian 
period. 

In the board room a _ painted 
panel scheme of typical Georgian 
detail has been adopted with en- 
riched plaster panels and cornice 
and plain ceiling. The chimney- 
piece is of Pavonazza marble bolec- 
tion moulded, with burnished steel 
dog grate. 

The two pairs of double doors 
connecting with gallery and the 
door to the chairman’s room are 
in carved mahogany with figured 
panels. The architraves and pedi- 
ments, in pine, are specially carved 
and waxed finished. 

The adjoining chairman’s room 
is of the same period with an old 
carved stone chimneypiece. The 
door surrounds again are in pine, 
waxed finished. An Adam scheme 
has been adopted for the decora- 
tion of the galleries serving the 
first and second floors, having 
enriched panels of classical detail. 

On the second floor are situated the chief general manager’s 
room and committee room, which are again Adam in treat- 
ment, the chief general manager’s luncheon room and the 
principal officers’ luncheon room being Georgian. 

The colour throughout is warm putty; all enrichments are 
slightly scrumbled. In some cases the architraves and 
pediments to the carved mahogany doors are of waxed pine. 
The chimneypieces are either fine old examples or repro- 
ductions of classic models in various marbles. 

The third floor gallery differs from the others, being 
roofed by a plain cross vault treatment springing from 
Ionic pilasters. The directors’ luncheon room and adjoining 
smoking room occupy this floor. For the smoking room a 
grouped pilaster treatment has been arranged; the walls are 
plain, surmounted by a rich entablature and decorated 
ceiling, all of Georgian detail. 

The stone antique chimneypiece, which was selected for 
this room, is of contemporary date and_ beautifully 
carved. 

The double doors connecting with the luncheon room are 
in mahogany, faced on the reverse side with richly-carved 
and figured walnut panels. 

The directors’ luncheon room is also Georgian, having 
plain walls with rich dado and cornice surmounted by coved 
and enriched plaster ceiling. The chimneypiece is in 
statuary and jasper marble. 

Furnishing includes electrically heated service tables 
designed in contemporary style. The hearths to fireplaces 
throughout are of marble. 
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THE DIRECTORS’ SMOKING ROOM. 


The chimney-piece is in carved stone, the doors are of figured mahogany, the ceiling is white, and the walls, up to and including the 
cornice, are a warm, putty colour. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK.—In case there may be some 
who fail to recognize this gallery under the above name, it may 
be as well to state that it is commonly known as the Ta e Gallery. 

In order to increase the interest in the foreign art which is 
at present scattered about in various places in this gallery, and 
will shortly find a home in the new gallery now being built, 
the Trustees have accepted the loan of Mr. William Burrell’s 
collection, which has been on loan at the National Gallery, 
Edinburgh, forsome years. The Trustees are to be congratulated 
upon their enterprize in seizing this opportunity of showing to 
the public such an interesting collection of pictures; those 
interested in foreign art should not lose the chance of seeing 
it, particularly those in sympathy with French painting of 
different periods will find much to rejoice over. 

A good deal of intelligent discrimination has been shown in 
the assembling of this collection, and Mr. Burrell evidently 
knew what he was about when he formed it. 

One of the most important paintings in the show is the por- 
trait “Duranty”’ (26), by Degas. This is a fairly large canvas, 
depicting M. Duranty sitting among his books, which at a first 
glance has the appearance of a pastel drawing, but upon closer 
examination is seen to be done in oils, but it is painted somewhat 
drily and in broken colour, a method rather unusual with Degas. 
There are also five other works by this artist of varying interest. 

There is a painting by Anton Mauve, ‘‘Scheveningen”’ (83), 
which is remarkable for the beautiful and severe drawing of 
some horses. 

There are a number of works by Matthew Maris, but they 
are, practically without exception, misty and _ sentimental 
projections of more or less imagined things, which the artist 
has not succeeded in conveying to the spectator. Perhaps he 
was more of a poet than a painter, for he was evidently under 
the impression that he was putting into paint, states of mind 
not translatable into this medium, but which might conceivably 
have been made clear by words, though even this is doubtful. 

The works of James Maris are more objective, and therefore 
much more robust; though, judged by the examples here, his 
outlook was rather a gloomy one. 

“La Raie’’ (60) is a group by Chardin, consisting of a fish, a 
cat, and o her things. It shows an extraordinary knowledge 
of the psychology of the cat; the tentative manner in which 
this animal is carefully investigating before arriving at a decision 
as to the advisability of seizing some oysters, is shown in the way 
all its senses are on the alert for immediate retreat in case of 
detection. 

There are other works by this artist, various still-life subjects, 
all done in the manner for which he is famed, that is to say 
they are solidly executed with a pervading quality of paint 
consistently maintained throughout every part. 

“Le Conventionel”’ (59), by Couture, is a very good example 
of this artist’s work which should be noted, because it is seldom 
that one has the opportunity of seeing it in London, though 
when examining the processes through which modern art has 
been evolved, he is seen to have been an important factor. 

There are also on exhibition works by Corot, Vollon, Manet, 
Fantin-Latour, and a somewhat monumental work called ‘‘Les 
Bon Samaritain” (55) by Daumier, and a breezy sea-piece by 
Boudin (49). 

Some very neatly executed works by Joseph Crawhall, the 
Scots artist, are also shown, which give a very good idea of 
his characteristic methods, 

Merely a perusal of the foregoing list of names will give the 
reader a very good idea of the scope of the collection, and the 
direction in which the collector’s taste ran. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Perhaps too much has already 
been written about Gauguin; so let us approach this exhibition 
of his works as though he were fresh to us, and we had not heard 
of him before. 

Stripped of the glamour and romance that so many writers 
have attached to Gauguin; take away all the stories of stress 
and hardship and toil and suffering with which he has been 
associated, does his work still stand—is it pictorially interesting 


quite apart from the man who produced it ? 
some of it is. 

There is no question that Gauguin had perceived some indi- 
vidual aspect of art which he felt impelled to express. But all 
the same, a good many of his paintings are derivative; even 
in this exhibition one can trace various influences—Kenoir, 
Degas, and Cézanne are easily detected. But latterly he had 
become, either from instinct or design, almost Chinese in his 
sense of decoration. Even the shapes of the shadows, particu- 
larly in “Te fare maorie”’ (62), are suggestive of Chinese dragons. 

Undoubtedly Gauguin had a convinced sense of what he had 
to do; always subordinating his visual experiences to a dominant 
inner conviction that would not be denied. Sometimes the 
weight of a shadow is made heavy and black, thus enabling 
him to keep everything within a certain compass; even his 
high-lights are retained within a reserved limit. Because of 
this there is a sustained feeling of latent power behind some 
of his paintings, and his rendering of light is nearly always 
relative rather than actual. 

The painting of three figures sitting under a tree (58), which 
is evidently an early production, already has the sleek appearance 
of an old master, and “‘Manao tupapti”’ (47), the back view of 
a reclining figure, is almost academic in its careful and studied 
observation. 

The portrait of the artist (looking, by the way, very like R. 
L. Stevenson) has a very living quality of movement, especially 
in the nervous and hurried way in which the hand is scraping 
the chin. 

The picture painted in Tahiti, which has been added since 
the exhibition opened, is very Japanese in effect. It consists 
of two figures with a dog moving along underneath some trees 
and has the sea for a background. It is full of expressive but 
subdued colour, and is one of the happiest paintings in the show. 
The noise of the wind in the trees and of the surf as it breaks 
upon the shore can almost be heard. 


Yes ! undoubtedly 


A WAR MEMORIAL AT MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY. 


Designed by Lionel B. Budden. 


Erected in the large hall of the schcol in memory of the old boys who fell 

in the War. The memorial, designed by Lionel B. Budden and executed 

by H. Tyson Smith, sculptor, is of brass supported on a sill and brackets 

of black Belgian marble, with a background of green Westmorland stone. 
The overall dimensions are approximately 9 ft. by 9 ft. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


“Nevermore” (52) is very certain in its outline and form, 
and the upright lines at the back of the stretched-out figure 
gives stability, and keeps the composition well within the 
definition of the frame. 

Gauguin was often very happily inspired when he introduced 
little sudden spots of light into his pictures, sometimes on a 
nude leg, sometimes underneath a chin or on a cheek, which 
gave interest and vitality and prevented monotony—though 
in some cases this was not always successfully avoided. 


The Colours 
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Generally speaking, this exhibition will enhance the reputa- 
tion of Gauguin in this country, and will place him on a more 
normal plane of achievement, and lift him out of the position 
of a freak, where many persons have perhaps unconsciously 
placed him owing to the extravagant writing they have absorbed 
about him. This exhibition has put Gauguin within possible 
reach of the appreciation of the ordinary man, who is now 
enabled to see that he also can understand him. 


RAYMOND McINTYRE. 


in Manchester Cathedral. 


With a Tablet designed by Hubert Worthington. 


THESE 
ARE THE 
COLOURS 
OF THE 
Cll y. 
BATTALIONS 


THE 
(81g 
JOMISTIINCQZ* 
SERVICE 
BATTALIONS 
OF THE 
MANCHESTER 
REGIMENT 
WHICH WERE RAISED 
VOLUNTARILY 
IN 1914 AND 
SERVED 
THROUGHOUT 
SUE 
GREAT WAR-> 


THE COLOURS OF THE CITY BATTALIONS OF THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT 


have recently been hung in Manchester Cathedral with a tablet commemorating the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
rgth, 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd Service Battalions which were raised voluntarily in 1914 and served 
throughout the Great War. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 


VIII—Parliament Street. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HANGED as most of the streets delineated by Tallis 

have become, in the course of the eighty odd years since 

he produced his elevations, most of them are still in 

existence; but there is one which may in a sense be 

said to have disappeared, although one side of it, wholly 
rebuilt and altered as it is, does remain, as does the old name of the 
departed thoroughfare. I refer to Parliament Street, of which 
Tallis’s view is here given. Before saying anything about it, I 
should like to draw attention to the vignette of Westminster 
Abbey which accompanies the elevation, because it 1s a particu- 
larly beautiful little picture—the most beautiful, indeed, of all 
those with which Tallis illustrated his more formal reproductions 
of the London Streets. It is, besides, worth examining, for two 
things : one, because it shows the purlieus of the Abbey and St. 
Margaret’s as they were in those days, when railings enclosed the 
approach to it; and, two, because the artist, Bigot, who drew 
the picture, has, by increased shading, clearly indicated the extent 
to which Hawksmoor, working on Wren’s designs, added to the 
west towers of the building. 

From an architectural point of view the Parliament Street 
delineated by Tallis is curiously unimpressive; indeed, along 
the whole of the west side, with the exception of No. 2, and Nos. 
g, 10, and 11, which seem to be relics of an earlier type of building, 
there is a monotonous uniformity about the frontages. In those 
days there was a fair sprinkling of private or semi-private resi- 
dents here, among them being three or four doctors. No. 8 was 
then the office of the well-known firm of Messrs. Cluttons; No. 11, 
the headquarters of that long-since defunct publication, “The 
Mirror of Parliament’’; Messrs. Trollope occupied then No. 15, 
at the south corner of what was called Upper Charles Street; 
and here and there some interesting old shop fronts still sur- 
vived as may be seen at Nos. 15, 29, 32. 

At the last named we come to Great George Street, of which 
we see the whole northern side. This vista is interesting, as 
these Georgian houses (the thoroughfare was formed in 1750 as 
an approach from St. James’s Park to Westminster Bridge, which 
was first opened in that year) have given place to the extension 
of the Government offices; we can also see Parliament Square, 
denuded of the houses which used to congregate here (and of 
which very beautiful and valuable pictures by Capon have 
recently been published by the London Topographical Society), 
but not yet converted into the formal statue-studded space it 
now is. 

Returning to the north-east end of Parliament Street, we find 
Richmond Terrace, with the large corner house facing us, and 
beyond, a low building and a stable entrance connected with it. 
At No. 55 Parliament Street, one, Witherby, law-stationer, had 
his shop, and beyond Cannon Row, at No. 53, was Messrs. Bigg 
and Son, booksellers. By the way, Cannon, or, as it was some- 
times called, Channel Row, is mentioned by Stow, who records 
the residence in it of many illustrious people, the Duchess of 
Somerset and the Earls of Derby and Lincoln, as well as the 


Canons of Westminster, whence its title. It was from Derby 
House in it, where, by the by, John Pym died, th vt the neighbour- 
ing Derby Street, shown by Tallis, between Nos. 48 and 46 Parlia- 
ment Street, took its name. At the end of it we can dimly see 
the buildings on whose site new Scotland Yard now stands. 
The remaining houses and shops between this and what Tallis 
calls Great George Street, now represented by Bridge Street, do 
not call for any special comment, but a magnifying glass will 
enable the reader to discern the stone pillars and lamps of Labeyles 
bridge at the end of the latter thoroughfare. The two remaining 
houses, Nos. 32 and 33 Parliament Street, have long since dis- 
appeared through the reconstruction of this part. They formed 
the end of a block of houses which extended along Bridge Street 
in front of what is now New Palace Yard, their back portions 
being incorporated in this space when Barry erected the Houses 
of Parliament, the railings of whose yard practically run, from 
west to east, through their centres. Few parts of London have 


been more changed in appearance and alignment than this 
southern portion of Parliament Street, and Tallis’s view of it has, 
therefore, a special interest and value. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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HARLES MANN, 


38 PARLIAMENT STREET. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


IN CONTINUATION OF 
“THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLA KS OF SAKGH] BEG ia 


An Eighteenth-Century Shop Front from Petty France, 


Westminster, London. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SHOP FRONT FROM PETTY FRANCE. 


Recently acquired and now in the possession of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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A Book on, Dutch Houses: 


A HOUSE AT EDAM. 


A built-in bed and a tiled wall. 


(From ‘Old Domestic Architecture of Holland.’’) 


Old Domestic Architecture of Holland. Edited by F. R. Yerpury. 
Being a series of photographs by the Editor, with Introductory notes 
by Dr. Ir. D. F. SLotHouwER and Measured Drawings by E. R. 
JARRETT, A.R.I.B.A. London: The Architectural Press, 27--29 Tot- 
hill Street, Westminster. Price 25s. net. 


One has several firm impressions left on the mind after turning 
over the pages of Mr. F. R. Yerbury’s latest production, “Old 
Domestic Architecture of Holland.”’ First and foremost you look 
for and miss any photographs of the Hague or Rotterdam, show- 
ing famous examples, such as the Mamitzhvis or any of the well- 
known houses of the rich, and you are rather sorry about this. 
Then it gradually dawns on you that Mr. Yerbury doesn’t really 
approve of the rich, but is far more interested in the humble, and 


Books. 


since he shows you endless interesting photographs of very little- 
known and humble places, such as Enkhuizen (which never could 
have amounted to a row of beans as the saying goes), you gradu- 
ally come into sympathy with his mood and end by being de- 
lighted with him. Jf you are an architect and not a layman you 
unconsciously, or perhaps quite consciously, begin to mark certain 
pages with a view to, shall we say, “adaptation”’ for future use ? 
For example, could one find a much more successful solution of a 
corner where light is wanted on both sides of the angle than that 
which is to be seen in the “ Vijzelgracht” in Amsterdam? But 
one must not particularize too soon, but rather return to first 
impressions. What a comfortable and sensible people these 
bygone Dutchmen were, you think, above all, how absurdly 
English, and consequently, praiseworthy most of their buildings 
are! The present generation of Hollanders has developed an 
alarming tendency to revolutionary tenets on what good architec- 
ture really is. It must express itself statically or dynamically, or 
some such nerve-wracking gibberish must be observed—their 
forefathers had no such frivolous ideas about important things. 
To them the notion of a house was very much the same thing as it 
is to the cultivated Englishman of to-day. It had to have win- 
dows that could open and shut and let in large quantities of light, 
and, Ye Gods! one has only to look at Mr. Jarrett’s measured 
drawings at the end of this book to realize the astounding relation 
of window to wall. The old doggerel, “Hardwicke Hall more 
glass than wall,’ might be written of any of the houses in the 
towns and villages Mr. Yerbury has illustrated. 

Another impression is the staggering modernity of much of 
his work, modernity, that is to say, in an English and not a Dutch 
sense. Plate 20 of Begijnenhof, Amsterdam, for instance, might 
be an illustration of some of Mr. Antis Green’s lesser architecture. 
Plate 37, “At Staphorst,” and plate 31, “Amsterdam Leidsche- 
gracht,”” do not convey the impression of ancient buildings of 
Holland, but modern buildings of England. If any Dutchman 
should chance to read this review he will probably laugh and say : 
“What cheek these English have! They crib our buildings, and 
then say how like they are to theirs!” It is perfectly true, of 
course, but it does not alter the fact that to English eyes certain 
forms of ancient Dutch architecture do look absurdly new. One 
of the loveliest examples that however does not look in the least 
modern is the Heerengracht at Amsterdam, with its singularly 
beautiful central feature of door and super-imposed window 
treated as one unit. Here is a fine model of what a stately town- 
house should be. The Stavoren Gate at Enkhuizen (p. 122), of 
which, by the way, Mr. Yerbury has made a magnificent photo- 
graph, also comes in this category. There is a wonderful sense of 
mastery over the ever-threatening waters in this noble piece of 
design. One must clearly withdraw one’s earlier remark about 
Enkhuizen. The end of the book is given over rather meagrely 
to a few views of typical Dutch interiors. Dr. Slothouwer, who 
has written a most informing little monograph at the beginning 
of this book, explains that most of these are taken in museums, 
where they have been transplanted bodily or even built-up. 
They lose terribly in interest by not being able to show their 
colour. The built-in bed at Edam, with the adjacent spread 
of tiles round the fireplace, illustrated on this page, gives 
the lie direct to the notion that the seventeenth-century Dutch 
must have lived the most hygienic of lives in houses where win- 
dows were so large and so frequent. At the end of the book will 
be found a very careful set of measured drawings by Mr. Jarrett, 
which make an exceedingly useful, if sober, companion to Mr. 
Yerbury’s rather romantically inclined photographs. Altogether 
a very charming effort, this last publication of the Architectural 
Press, useful alike to architect and layman. 


Darcy BRADDELL. 
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(From ‘Old Domestic Architecture of Holland.’’) 


Hawksmoor, Fisher von Erlach and McKim. 


Masters of Architecture. Under the General Editorship of STANLEY 
C. Ramsey. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1924. 


Three further volumes of this series have now been published ; 
the previous monographs treated of Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh and 
Chambers. The general Editor is Mr. Ramsey and the illus- 
trations are from photographs by Mr. Yerbury. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel writes of Hawksmoor. We expect pleasure 
and profit from anything from his pen. He writes with ease 
and with a knowledge of obscure architectural history that is most 
intriguing. In this little monograph on Nicholas Hawksmoor 
he begins by trouncing Ferguson for inaccuracy in allotting 
honours to Wren that belong to Hawksmoor and with saddling 
the latter with mistakes of the former. Incidentally he pays 
well-deserved tribute to Mr. Gotch for the patient and accurate 
researches that have brought to light the facts regarding Inigo 
Jones’s accomplished work. These little biographies are of 
service in arranging discussion upon the authorship of well- 
known buildings and of the methods adopted at the time of 
carrying them out. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel gives several instances 
of the design being the work of one man and the execution that 
of another, each being described at one time or another as the 
architect. 

The illustrations are only from those buildings of Hawksmoor’s 
that he is known to have designed and carried out himself. He 
was responsible for building from many designs made by Wren and 
by. Vanbrugh, but how much share, if any, he had in the designs 
has yet to be cleared up. The author is of the opinion that future 
investigation will establish Hawksmoor as one of the greatest 
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masters of modern architecture. It is notable that his associ- 
ation with Vanbrugh were the occasions of Vanbrugh’s most 
successful works at Castle Howard and Blenheim; whilst point- 
ing this out Mr. Goodhart-Rendel adds that “Vanbrugh had 
in him the makings of an architect as great as the greatest of 
ancient Rome’’; further he says of their collaboration, “‘all that 
can be said with certainty is that Hawksmoor could do without 
Vanbrugh a great deal more than Vanbrugh could do without 
Hawksmoor’’—a reflection that suggests the pity of present-day 
complexities that make collaboration between architects to-day 
generally so unsuccessful or impossible. 

The writer’s analysis of modern architecture is as we should 
expect, sensitive and acute, and should enlighten both archi- 
tects and the general reader on the position to-day. His estimate 
of Hawksmoor's qualities and the evidences for his beliefs are 
convincing. He has done honour to a great man and a great 
architect in a singularly graceful way. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester writes with sympathy and understanding 
of Fisher von Erlach, the Viennese contemporary of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. He refers to the differences in the development 
of the two men, the one born and bred in an atmosphere of 
artistic interests, with the achievements of the Italian Renais- 
sance close at hand, the other arriving at his art comparatively 
late in life by way of a close application to scientific study. 

Mr. Lanchester gets down to architectonics in estimating 
the place of von Erlach, below the superficial flamboyance of 
the Baroque which offends our taste and is alien to our national 
temperament to the underlying qualities that often entitle it 
to admiration and respect. 

He dwells on von Erlach’s capacity for fusing all the arts in 
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(A Measured Drawing by E. R. Jarrett from ‘Old Domestic Architecture of Holland.’’) 
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A HOUSE IN AMSTERDAM. 
(From ‘‘Old Domestic Architecture of Holland.’’) 


the manner common to all great periods of achievement. He 
invites us to notice his extraordinary imaginative ability and 
shows him as one of the central figures in Europe carrying on 
the seventeenth-century Italian tradition. He gives interesting 
particulars of his training and methods; von Erlach spent five 
years in Rome and in Northern Italy making studies and working 
out designs of his own based upon existing buildings, work that 
was subsequently published in Leipzig and reprinted in this 
country. 

The amount of work actually produced from his designs is 
really amazing, much of it original and highly accomplished. 
Holy Trinity Church, Salzburg, the Palm House, Schwarzen- 
burgh Palace, the Schonborn Palace, Karlskirche, are all notable 
contributions to the architecture of his time. 


Professor Reilly, in writing of the work of McKim, Mead and 
White, hasa task after his own heart. He has studied American 
architecture on the spot and knows of what he writes. In no 
country has there been so abundant opportunities in so short a 
space of time. An eager people, delighting in the culture and 
art of the old world, with the means to gratify their aspirations 
and house worthily their acquired treasures and their great 
undertakings, has found within its own borders the genius in art 
and in science to do what was wanted. 

The improvement in the quality and in the general standard 
of architecture in recent years is remarkable, and none can claim 
to have done so much nor to have exercised so beneficial an 
influence in the right direction as the firm known as McKim, 
Mead & White. The training and early days of the members 
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of the firm are interestingly told, and it is notable that such a 
man as McKim was, in the early years of practice, deeply attached 
to the picturesque or romantic school of that time. Stanford 
White, a man of personality as dissim!lar from McKim as could 
well be, wandered more deeply in the enchanted garden of the 
precious and the picturesque. McKim, a man of exceptional 
character and ability, lay the course and ev entually steered the 
firm to the clear waters and bracing atmosphere of classic 
tradition. The writer shows that the greater the problem they 
were called upon to attack the simpler and more monumental 
was the result: the firm came to stand for the sane solution of 
the problem. Professor Reilly says that “for American archi- 
tecture McKim, Mead and White may be said to have done a 
similar work to that which Henry James did for American 
literature. As he, so they too interpreted the old world to the 
new in such a way that the new was able to enter for the first 
time into its full inheritance. . In doing this work they are 
not mere copy ists of the old, as s thoughtless persons have sug- 
gested.” It is notable that much of their work may be found 
in the pages of Letarouilly—we are rightly suspicious of copying 
to this extent—but on the other hand it is doubtful whether 
men who have not been trained in the grammar of architecture 
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as are the younger men of to-day can ever hope to win back to 
grace and freedom except by some such temporary sample of 
the more personal note. Had McKim lived longer than he did, 
it would have been interesting to see the later developments 
of his genius based upon this vigorous discipline. With all 
McKim’s deep admiration for Italian work, its massive grandeur 
and fine detail, he did not neglect colonial motifs, enlarging and 
reinforcing them from the knowledge obtained in Italy into a 
style suited to large or small buildings in the town as well as 
in the country. The partners’ personal methods of work and 
its evolution into the group system, the organization of a great 
practice with the universal note that it achieved, are well set out. 
American architects are more fortunate than their English 
brethren in the number and in the size of the works entrusted 
to them; they have half a dozen big buildings to work on 
simultaneously to our one, and can profit immediately by the 
lessons of experience, while we have time to forget the lessons 
we have learned between one big undertaking and another. 

Professor Reilly’s summary of the firm’s achievement and 
its place in architectural history is worthy of the subject and 
will be appreciated on both sides of the Atlantic. 

W. CurtIs GREEN. 


Plate I. September 1924. 
THE DOUBLE HERBACEOUS BORDER, EYFORD PARK, GLOUCESTER. 


Designed by E. Guy Dawber. 
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Plate TT. September 1924. 
THE NATIONAL BANK, ZURICH. 


Designed by the Brothers Ofister. 


Switzerland is more or less in the centve of Europe, and the modervu work in Ziivich has been influenced by 
all the countries that surround it, principally, perhaps, by Germany. But modern Swiss architecture 1s 
nevertheless intensely national. The National Bank is one of the biggest modern buildings in Ziivich. 


A corney treatment is illustrated above. 
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Plate III. September 1924. 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Mewes and Davis, Architects. 


The Gates ave of wrought iron, and owing to restrictions of space are made to slide. 


The Facade is in Portland stone. 
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Bases of Criticism: VII.—Wealth of Nations. 


HAVE no skill in political economy, that dreary science 

which starts from the postulate of a man relentlessly 

self-seeking, his energies ever directed to the one end— 

more and more butter for his bread. It may be that 
the professors of this branch of learning have in the last 
half century made clearings in the jungle of ignorance. But 
it has been at some cost to human happiness; for however 
little we may know about their theories, their shadow is over 
the most part of what is written in newspapers and spoken 
on platforms. And so it comes about to-day that a nation’s 
wealth is held to be a matter of imports and exports, an 
unrestricted ebb and flow of goods. It is not important 
what they are, so long as they are kept moving between the 
nations. Man is deposed from his sovereignty. It is not to 
matter what sort of life he has had, as they carry him to his 
last rest. He will be happy no doubt to remember that in 
the great game of keeping goods moving from place to place 
among the nations of the earth he, too, has borne his in- 
conspicuous but no less necessary part. 

It is natural enough that with a view of life thus coloured 
by the philosophy of his day, a view implicit in most of 
what he reads and hears, man will look to get what he can 
for himself out of the wealth of nations he is helping to make. 
And his idea of wealth will be similar. It will be goods, 
pleasures, excitements, things brought in from outside into 
his dull life, something apart from his life’s work—days 
off, more money. However little we acknowledge it, we 
all subscribe in some degree to this notion of the economists 
that wealth, whether public or private, lies in the inter- 
change of things, and the less hindered the interchange may 
be, the higher rises the barometer of wealth. What the 
things are is irrelevant so long as they are wanted by some- 
body. Indeed, it is one of the achievements of our time to 
create wants of which man was hitherto unconscious, and 
the protagonists of publicity meet in solemn congress and 
speak with a slight tremor in their voice of the progress of 
civilization. 

But surely it matters supremely what the things are. 
The economist is as happy for a nation to make, let us say, 
stamped pen-trays as anything else, as long as there is 
a demand for them. The whole value of a thing is to be 
reckoned by this. We are to leave out of account the human 
delight or distaste involved in doing the work. Which is 
odd when we consider that human delight in making things 
with skill is a certain and incontrovertible good, and that 
in fact the wealth of a nation is the well-being of the human 
beings in it. This point of view is being more and more 
forgotten. The great associations of men of skill fight 
openly and often to obtain material advantages for their 
members, more butter on the bread. And no doubt the 
butter has been unequally distributed. But what a portent 
it would be if one day they fought for a higher standard of 
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work and for longer hours in which to be allowed to exercise 
the skill which they have won by long years of training and 
experience, and which it is a joy to exercise. How anxious 
they would be that the boys who were in time to succeed 
them and carry on the torch, the standard of high achieve- 
ment which brings delight with it, should have every chance 
to learn, so that they in their turn would not be unworthy 
of a fine calling. 

This is not impossible. There are many men of high skill 
—and we have all come across them—who are very jealous 
for the reputation of their trade. But they are not leaders 
of unions. Nor is it to go back to the standpoint of Ruskin 
and William Morris and be blind to modern industrial con- 
ditions. There is craftsmanship alive to-day, as ever. The 
elaborate mechanical equipment of joinery shop and mason’s 
yard still needs, and gets, the skill of man. He can master 
the new machine as well as the old, and if well led can still 
make fine things. There is an old wizened Shakespearean 
foreman joiner I know who still licks his lips over a good piece 
of panelling or a well-turned baluster. All about the country- 
side is a rich heritage of ancestral skill—masons of Northamp- 
tonshire, slaters of the Cotswolds, bricklayers from Wash to 
Solent, carpenters, painters, and workers in lead and iron. 
We have here something which is lacking, for example, in 
America. With all her many advantages she must go to 
Italians for her skilled builders. Her work may be accom- 
plished, but it will never be “‘racy of the soil.” 

And we architects are in the position of trustees in this 
matter. For we are patrons who dispense the largess of 
others. It lies largely in our hands in each generation to 
keep alive this precious heritage of craftsmanship. By 
encouragement, by judicious praise, by knowing what is 
good and ensuing it, we can do more than most men. It is 
a critical task in which we must not be found wanting. 
Once the fire is out it cannot be re-kindled. No doubt we 
shall not always see eye to eye with the craftsman. Our 
countrymen have a certain instinctive aptitude for ship- 
shapeness, for tidyness. So with your craftsman. He is out 
for a tidy job. Neatness is his chief ideal. He will look 
askance if we want, for the sake of what we call ‘‘ character,” 
a coarse finish. To leave a wobble on woodwork, or a rough 
surface on brickwork seems to him to be scamping. And no 
doubt in the past with our scumbled paint, our farmhouse 
bricks, our tiles dipped in soot, we have gone too far in 
revolt from the workman’s neatness. We have failed to 
accept the conditions, frankly acknowledging that new work 
is new, and making the best of the characteristics of the 
craftsman who is to interpret our ideas. If we can work 
in harmony, if we not only employ but also encourage 
and understand, we shall be doing our part in preserving 
what is the truest wealth of a nation—the happy skill 
of its workmen. 
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Whiteley Village, near Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


“In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 


And He hath not forzotten my age.’’—ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


GREAT deal has been written 
about housing and village life 
in recent years. It is a fasci- 
nating subject and one capable 

of infinite discussion, but my purpose in 
this short article is to give some account— 
not altogether architectural—of a housing 
scheme which has no counterpart the world 
over, as far as I am aware. 

Whiteley Village owes nothing to Go- 
vernment housing schemes or Acts of 
Parliament: it owes everything to the 
munificence and foresight of one man— 
the late Mr. William Whiteley—who left 
the sum of one million pounds for the 
purpose of providing homes for aged 
persons for whom work was no _ longer 
possible: men to be over sixty-five and 
women over sixty years of age. 

To a body of trustees, of whom the 
Bishop of London is chairman, he entrusted 
the task of carrying out his wishes, and 
building the village of his dreams. 

In 1911, after certain legal formalities 
had been carried out, and an exhaustive 
search made for a site, an ideal one 
of 225 acres was found in the midst of 
Surrey pine woods some two miles from Walton-on- 
Thames. 

The trustees were faced at this point with a very con- 
siderable problem, namely, how to begin to build a village, 
and what sort of village, and what sort of accommodation 
for 500 old people. There was no model to go upon, no 
precedent to guide them, so they came—no doubt after 
much discussion—to decisions which ultimately affected 
the whole appearance and character of the village and 
distinguished it from all other villages. 

First, and to architects, perhaps, the most important of 
these decisions, was to call, on the advice of their consulting 
architect, Mr. Walter Cave, for a competition for the best 
lay-out of the ground, such lay-out to preserve as far as 
possible the natural features of the site. 

Second, to build a model cottage (illustrated) in order to 
determine the accommodation which was required by each 
old person, the problem being to provide enough for com- 
fort, but not too much to make cleaning a burden to the 
occupant, or the building of it too costly. 

Third, to achieve as far as possible in the building of the 
village a homeliness combined with orderliness, a homo- 
geneity of design without monotony, and to avoid the 
“Institutional’’ atmosphere which would not have been 
tolerable on such a scale or for such a purpose. 

The competition for the lay-out was won by the late 
Mr. Frank Atkinson, and the village as it now exists (of 
which an aerial view is given) conforms generally with his 
competition plan. Governed largely by an existing Lime 
avenue, he drove a road from the entrance at right angles 
to this avenue, and situated the village on an octagon 
around the junction of this road and the avenue. Subsi- 
diary roads bisect the eight divisions of the octagon 
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THE MEMORIAL TO THE 
FOUNDER. 


Well placed at the junction of the 
avenues in the centre of the village. 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., Sculptor. 


Walter Cave, Architect. 


and encircle it. A memorial (illustrated) 
fe by Sir George Frampton R.A., and Mr. 
Walter Cave occupies the centre of the 
octagon, and worthily reminds the villagers 
of Mr. Whiteley’s purpose. The church, 
the hall, and other public buildings occupy 
prominent sites at the ends of vistas or at 
the side of the main roads. The roads— 
not merely portions of them—were put 
in hand immediately and in their entirety, 
with the result (and it is important to 
those interested in town planning) that 
all future developments of the village 
must conform to the general scheme. 

Most villages have no scheme, no plan 
for the present, let alone the future. They 
take thought very often of their past 
associations to the exclusion of future 
development. Whiteley Village is in the 
happy position of having no past, and 
being able to build itself with both eyes 
on the future. 

In order to achieve the second purpose 
of the trustees, Mr. Walter Cave was asked 
to design a model cottage, and with the 
experience of this model before them the 
trustees decided upon the following stan- 
dard accommodation for each person: “A kitchen sitting- 
room with recessed and naturally lit sleeping apartment, 
bath-scullery, w.c., and accommodation for fuel and refuse. 
Each of the eight sections of the octagon to be provided 
with a staff cottage in telephonic communication with the 
administrative headquarters; and each cottage to be con- 
nected by bell with the staff cottage. The standard 
accommodation of the double cottages for married couples 
to be on the same lines, but more ample.”’ 

The only serious departure from this original scheme has 
been the provision of a “Home of Rest.” This is now in 
course of construction. It was found that as the villagers 
get older some provision of this sort was necessary. 

The building has taken the form of a series of homes on 
the ground floor, exactly similar to the bed-sitting rooms 
in the cottages, for those who are too infirm to look after 
their own houses. Here they have the services of trained 
nurses and servants. On the first floor are a series of small 
hospital wards for cases of illness and for bedridden patients. 
When completed at the end of this vear this building will 
house some fifty to sixty villagers. 

The third decision of the trustees was achieved by settling 
the materials for walls and roofs to be used throughout the 
village and by inviting the following architects : Mr. Frank 
Atkinson; Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.; Mr. Walter Cave; 
Sir Ernest George, R.A. ; Mr. Mervyn Macartney ; Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A.; Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., to design a section 
of the octagon each in the materials chosen, and to adopt 
the same plan for each villagers’ accommodation. 

A certain proportion of each of these houses were to be 
in single story, and the remainder in two-story dwellings. 
In all, some 240 cottages were erected for single persons 
and 48 for married couples 
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The photographs will, I think, show 
what interesting and diverse effects can. 
be reached by different minds working 
on such a tiny problem as a cottage 
consisting of one room, a bathroom, and 
a porch, without even a choice of ex- 
ternal materials. 

I could wish, from an architectural 
point of view, that the trustees had 
laid down one further requirement and 
grouped all the two-story cottages around 
the centre space facing the memorial, for 
in a large space of this kind (550 ft. in 
diameter) single-story buildings are lost, 
and the centre point of the village loses 
something to which it might have at- 
tained; but, apart from that one little e 
grumble, I think it will be obvious that . 
homogeneity without monotony has re- 
sulted from these wise restrictions, and 
that a feeling of peace—which was the 
root of Mr. Whiteley’s idea—has in con- 
sequence descended upon the village. 

In summer, when the flowers are in bloom outside each 
tiny cottage garden, and also in broad beds along the roads 
and paths, backed by simple little dwellings all alike in 
size and colour, but differing in outline and design, there is 
for all to see a picture which is not easily forgotten. The 
planting and garden work generally was carried out under 
the advice of the late Mr. Inigo Triggs. 

A village is incomplete—and many of the modern housing 
schemes have by now discovered that fact—without its 
communal buildings. 

A collection of houses is a soulless thing without its 
church, its shops, its club, and its village hall, where the 
inhabitants can meet and talk and pray and sing together. 
Each of and all these buildings must belong to the village 


THE KRONT IN TRE VILLAGE 
CHURCH. 


Walter Tapper, Architect. 


and must be intimate to it. 
here: the village is complete. 
Mr. Walter Tapper has designed a 
simple village church entirely fitting to 
the needs of the community (illustrated) ; 
Mr. Walter Cave, likewise, a village shop 
and communal kitchens which already 
form an integral part of village life and 
save the aged inhabitants many hours of 
needless toil. 
In the village hall concerts and other 
-entertainments are provided to enliven 
the winter evenings. There are also 
cricket grounds, bowling greens, and 
other amenities to complete the picture, 
and for those who are too infirm to 
take part in these exercises of the body, — 
Mr. Whiteley provided in his will that 
shelters should be made in which the 
villagers could rest after walking (one 
of these is illustrated). 
In addition to the cottages for the 
villagers there are considerable numbers 
of cottages for the staff, and a large block of buildings 
in connection with the administrative and maintenance 
staff. The agent and general manager, Mr. Herbert E. 
Cooke, lives in “Foxoak,’” a charming half-timbered 
house designed for the owner of the estate by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo many years before its sale to the Whiteley 
trustees. 

The whole of the village, with the exception of some of 
the staff cottages and the garage, has been built by Messrs. 
Henry Martin, Ltd., of Northampton, Mr. Frank Comport 
(senior) has acted as clerk of works and Mr. Waterhouse as 
general foreman since the beginning. To all three a great 
deal of credit is due for the sound building which is to be 
seen in every part of the village. MAvRIcE E. WEBB. 
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A PLAN OF WHITELEY PARK ESTATE AND WHITELEY VILLAGE. 


WHITELEY VILLAGE, NEAR WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE ‘HOME OF REST.” AN ENTRANCE TO A GROUP OF DWELLINGS. 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., and Maurice Webb, Architects. Sir Reginald Blomfieid, R.A., Architect. 


THE VILLAGE CLUB, VILLAGE HALL,. AND THE LADY WARDEN’S HOUSE. 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., and Maurice Webb, Architects. 


WEUEEEEY VILLAGE, NEAR WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY. 
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CHOIR OF THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
Walter Tapper, Architect. 
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A SINGLE-STORIED DWELLING A TWO-STORIED GROUP OF DWELLINGS. 
The late Ernest Newton, R.A., Architect. The late Ernest Newton, R.A., Architect. 


WHITELEY VILLAGE. THE ENTRANCE TO THE VILLAGE SHOP AND COMMUNAL KITCHEN. 
Walter Cave, Architect. 
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WHEDELER.Y VILEAGE, NEAR WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY. 
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The late Sir Ernest George, 


rnest Newton, R.A., Architect. 
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THE FIRST COTTAGE BUILT TO TEST THE ACCOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE VILLAGE. 
Walter Cave, Architect. 


WHITELEY VILLAGE. A SHELTER.IN THE GROUNDS. 


Sheltering the Clerk of Works, Mr. Comport, who has been on duty since the first brick was laid. 
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Some Notes on the Towers of Italy. 


Edwin G. Hardy, whose drawings are illustrated in the following pages, was born at Cranbrook, Kent, 


and was the fourth son of the artist, the late F. D. Hardy, the interior painter. 


E. G. Hardy, from 


a youth, was most promising. He first studied at the South Kensington School of Art, and then at 


the Royal Academy Art School, and was articled to the late Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 


Whilst at the Royal 


Academy School of Art he obtained a gold medal and travelling studentship for an architectural design 
for an academy of arts in the year 1883, and the sketches in Italy (here produced) are some of those done 


whilst he was studying there. 


OU cannot penetrate 

very far into that fair 

plain which the Romans 

knew as Cisalpine Gaul, 
and we have come to regard as a 
part of Italy proper, without per- 
ceiving that the inhabitants have 
in all ages been possessed by a 
wondrous passion for the building 
of towers; and, as you go farther 
south towards the Eternal City, 
whether your journey be made by 
way of the courageous railway 
which contrives to follow the coast 
line from Genoa to Spezia by dint 
of alternate plunges into sulphurous 
tunnels and sudden dashes into the 
brilliant, incredible sunlight of the 
Riviera di Levante, or whether 
you freeze or suffocate—according —.- 
to the season of the year—on the 
colossal switchback which sits 
astride the Apennines; whichever 
route you choose you will be 
forced to the conclusion that the 
tower has played an important 
part in the weaving of Italian 
history. 

There are, indeed, so many 
towers, and the purposes they 
were intended to serve were so 
many, that to attempt to deal 
with them at all is not a little terrifying. The Campanile 
di San Marco, for instance—not the cenotaph lately erected 
in the great Piazza to stand as deputy for its thousand-year- 
old predecessor—was it the tower of the cathedral of San 
Marco, or of Saint Mark himself as patron and protector of 
the Venetian Republic ? Was it the symbol of Church or 
of State, or both? Perhaps we may decide that at the 
time of its first erection in the ninth century it represented 
the Church, but I am certain that when the bells rang out to 
celebrate the completion of the belfry story in 1417 their 
message was a message of empire. When the Campanile 
fell the civilized world grieved, not merely because an ancient 
monument was no more, but because it realized that with it 
had passed for ever from our sight something that had 
stood as a landmark in the history of modern Europe. 


THE DUOMO, PRATO. 


His career was cut short by an attack of influenza, which ended fatally. 


Under the dominion of Venice 
lay not only the islands of the 
lagoons, but at one time cities so 
far inland as Bergamo owned her 
sway, so that the consequences 
of crime committed within the 
Duchy of Milan might be avoided 
if the criminal could slip through 
the gates and put a dozen leagues 
between himself and the city. It 
is for this reason, perhaps, that 
the graceful Torre del Municipio 
at Verona shows none of the 
masculine characteristics of the 
Venetian campanile. It was enough 
that its crest should be raised 
sufficiently high to command the 
surrounding plain and to fling the 
voice of its campana grossa far 
enough to summon the men of 
Verona to the market place for 
defence or council. Issues of larger 
import might very well be left to 
the guardianship of Messer San 
Marco. 

Whatever may have been the 
original use of the Campanile di 
San Marco, it is plain enough that 
the tower of the Duomo at Pistoia 
began its existence as a secular 
structure and, in the manner of 
the Emperor Charles V, donned 
the religious habit after a somewhat evil career. It is a 
tower which tells its own story in no uncertain language, 
for the upper stages with their tiers of arcading are alto- 
gether in the Pisan manner, and must have been built 
before Pisa had been crushed by the Genoese at Meloria 
in 1284, and while yet the Pisans were strong enough 
to hold neighbouring cities in subjection. Knowing what 
we do of Italian history, we may be quite sure that as 
soon as ever Pisa was no more to be feared, Pistoia 
threw off the yoke and became an independent city. 
For twenty-two splendid years she ruled herself—and then 
bowed quite meekly to fresh conquerors—Florence and 
Lucca. It must have been in that interval that the Torre 
del Podesta acquired the name which has clung to it ever 
since, although for something like six hundred years her 
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THE DUOMOs LUCCA: 


bells have rarely rung except for the services of the church or 
on some occasion of national rejoicing. 

It is right that the name should outlive all others, since 
doubtless even to this day the Pistolesi look back to that 
period as the brightest in the annals of their city, forgetful of 
the fact that this same Podesta was but a foreign policeman, 
called in and dowered with power of life and death for twelve 
months in the desperate hope of putting a stop to the un- 
ceasing rivalries and faction fights which in the “good old 
days” passed muster for self-government, and an end to 
the building of readily defensible towers which were the 
brooding places of turbulent nobles. The history of most of 
the free communes may indeed be told in terms of towers. 
Does the Marchese Bruttafaccia possess a tower higher than 
all the others in the city? Then, surely, the Conte della 
Boccastorta, dwelling within the same walls, will not rest 
until either he has raised his tower to such a height that it 
will dominate the Torre de’ Bruttafaccia, or else he will 
endeavour to take the offending structure by assault, and 
incontinently pull it down. This, it must be remembered, 
is but the simplest form of the problem. Diminutive, pic- 
turesque San Gimignano can still boast of thirteen towers, 
all of which have at some time or another been reduced in 
height, while in Bologna there were some two hundred of 
them. It does not, therefore, require much imagination 
to conjure up a fitting picture of the chaos and uncertainty 
which characterized the lives of the unfortunate non-com- 
batants (supposing there were any) in the “good old days,” 
nor is it to be wondered at that a Fodesti, chosen because 
locally at least—he had no personal axe to grind and was 
for that reason the person most likely to deal out even- 
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handed justice, was appointed in the desperate hope of 
securing peace. Yet although his first act was generally to 
ordain that all the towers within the city were to be cut 
down to a specified height, all too frequently his second act 
was ... to erect a tower of his own ! 

But tempted as one may be to linger over the picturesque 
history of these secular towers it must be confessed that 
architecturally only a few of them are worthy of notice. 
The glory which man sought for himself in the erection 
of towers does not often compare with the glory he achieved 
in the towers raised to the honour of his Creator. We 
must go, of course, to Ravenna for the earliest of these 
monuments; to San Giovanni Battista with its circular 
tower many times restored and altered but still standing 
on the old piles which date back to the fifth century of our 
era, or to the lone campanile of Sant’ Appollinare in Classe 
standing amid green pastures where once the fleet of Rome 
rode at anchor. Apart, however, from their association, 
real or imaginary, with Galla Placidia and Justinian the 
towers of Ravenna are not architecturally notable. 

The same reproach is not to be applied to the other 
ecclesiastical towers illustrated in these pages, for Santa 
Fosca at Venice is the proud possessor of a campanile which 
must have been completed approximately at the same 
time as the external facade of the Palazzo Ducale, since 
the belfry stage exhibits the characteristic tracery of the 
Venetian Gothic of the period, and the whole is crowned 
by a copper-covered dome that might not be out of place 
over one of the golden bays of St. Mark’s itself. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how skilfully, in many instances, the 
architectural characteristics of the particular locality have 
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been made subservient to the requirements of tower design, 
as in the tower of the Duomo at Prato, built by Niccolo 
di Cecco in 1340, and in the campanile of San Domenico 
in the same city which appears to have been erected to- 
wards the end of the ¢vecento. It is perhaps still more notice- 
able in the tower of Santa Maria del Carmine at Pavia 
which—face the guide books—bears a very much stronger 
resemblance to Gian Galeazzo Visconti’s work in the court- 
yard of the Castello or in the more famous great cloister 
of the Certosa than it does to the work of the period to 
which it is assigned, namely, 1515; for, as a mere matter 
of history, by that time Lodovico Sforza, last of the Dukes 
of Milan, was already expiating his misdeeds (or his mistakes, 
call them which you will) in the French prison where he 
ended his days, and Milan had become a dependency of 
France. 

The tower of the Duomo at Lucca is a blend of Pisan 
tradition and Florentine supremacy, for though, as I have 
said, the Lucchesi assisted the Florentines in the subjugation 
of Pistoia, Lucca herself fell under the yoke of her stronger 
neighbour in due course, and Guelph and Ghibelline held 
the town in turn and used the cathedral tower as a part of 
their defences. 

What the precise history of the tower of Santa Maria 


THE DUOMO, FERRARA. 


Maggiore at Rome may have been I know not, nor is it to be 
read easily from the features of the structure. It is perhaps 
wisest to assume that originally it was Romanesque, and 
then to add that it is so no longer. I cannot th'nk that 
it was intended to be Gothic, for at Viterbo—which is not 
very far away—-the cathedral possesses what, as, Gothic 
architecture was understood in southern Italy, is a tolerable 
effort at designing in that style; while the more ambitious 
campanile at Siena shows that the Sienese, at least, were 
not without some feeling for the characteristics of the 
northern style. It is true that much of the detail is lament- 
able, and that matters are not improved by the fussiness 
imparted to the whole building by the use of alternating 
bands of black and white marble, but the judgment passed 
upon it, that it is “best seen by moonlight”’ is surely a little 
harsh. We should, if we would find beauty, endeavour 
to see the work of these southern artists with southern 
and not with northern eyes, and there is a quality of 
spaciousness acquired from the clear atmosphere and sunny 
skies of Italy which should enable us to ignore the petti- 
ness of faulty detail. I have seen many old towers in many 
parts of Italy, but I cannot point to one which has not 
some peculiar fitness for its purpose and situation, or which 
does not group harmoniously with its surroundings. 
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The Pleasure Gardens of India. 


“Allah has promised to the believing men and the believing women gardens, beneath which rivers flow, to 
abide in them, and goodly dwellings in gardens of perpetual abode; and best of all is Allah’s goodly pleasure— 


that is the grand achievement’’—IKKORAN ix, 72. 


EXT to nothing is 

known with certainty 

about the gardens in 

ancient India before the 
Muslim rule. Therefore the gardens 
under consideration are exclusively 
those laid out by the Muslims. In 
India they are the direct product 
of Islam. The abode of a good 
Muslim in the life to come shall 
be a garden with fountains and 
flowing water, the Garden of 
Paradise, the place of the highest 
esthetic enjoyinent. All zsthetic 
feelings, from the lowest to the 
highest, will be satisfied there. 
The greatest enjoyment and the 
purest delight of the Faithful, 
nevertheless, shall be the coming 
face to face with the Perfect and 
Absolute Divine Beauty of Allah. 

This Garden of Paradise has 
been conceived in terms of our 
earthly life. The Muslim sove- 
reigns, princes, and the well-to-do 
people have tried to realize the 
image of the promised ideal Garden of Paradise formed by 
the mind, in the shape of earthly gardens, with their 
fountains and gurgling watercourses, their marble platforms 
and pavilions, their spreading plane trees, stately cypresses, 
fruit-laden orange and mango trees, lovely flowering plants 
and grassy slopes where one could revel to his heart’s con- 
tent with his boon companions, making merry with music 
and improvised verses. 

Of the gardens of the early Muslim period hardly any 
trace is left. But we know on the authority of Sheikh Abu 
Bekr bin Kallal of Damascus, whose interesting and unique 
work is to be found in the National Library of Paris, that 
already in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries, 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq and others, Delhi 
was a city of gardens. ‘‘Gardens extended on the three 
sides of Delhi in a straight line for twelve thousand paces. 
The western side bordered on a mountain.” 

But the most famous gardens, a number of which still 
exist, though in changed form or in ruins, were laid out 
during the dynasty founded by Babar, the prince of gar- 
deners. During this dynasty of the Great Moghuls, the art 
of gardening became a fine art in India. Almost all of 
these gardens have special common features to be described 
later on. 
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The special form of these gar- 
dens the Moghuls brought from 
Turkestan and Persia)) ite 
also been suggested that the four 
divisions of the old Indian village 
had very much to do in determin- 
ing the forms of the Turkestan 
gardens, which later on found 
their way into Persia. 

Babar conquered India in 1526. 
From his autobiography, a faithful 
record of his life, we know of his 
universal interests, his genial 
nature and his love for gardens. 
He repeatedly refers to flowers, 
fruits, and gardens. More than 
once he speaks of his favourite 
garden, Bagh-i-Wafa (Garden of 
Fidelity), near Kabul, and makes 
mention of its excellent oranges 
and pomegranates. Another fa- 
vourite garden of his in Afghan- 
istan was Bagh-i-Safa (The Garden 
of Purity). His first concern after 
conquering India was to carry out 
his traditional plan of laying out 


gardens. About this he writes as follows in his Memoirs: 


“It always appears to me, that one of the chief defects of Hindustan 
is the want of artificial watercourses. I had intended, wherever I 
might fix my residence, to construct water-wheels, to produce an 
artificial stream, and to lay out an elegant and regularly planned 
pleasure ground. Shortly after coming to Agra, I passed the Jumna 
with this object in view, and examined the country, to pitch upon a 
fit spot for a garden. The whole was so ugly and detestable, that I 
repassed the river quite repelled and disgusted. In consequence of 
the want of beauty and disagreeable aspect of the country, I gave up 
my intention of making a Char-bagh; but as no better situation 
presented itself near Agra, I was finally compelled to make the best 
of this same spot. First of all I began to sink the large well which 
supplies the baths with water; I next fell to work on the piece of 
ground on which are the ambli (Indian tamarind trees), and octagonal 
tank; I then proceeded to form the large tank and its enclosure, and 
afterwards the tank and talar, or grand hall of audience, that are in 
front of the stone palace. I next finished the garden of the private 
apartments, and the apartments themselves, after which I completed 
the baths. In this way going on, without neatness and without 
order, in the Hindu fashion, I, however, produced edifices and gar- 
dens which possessed considerable regularity. In every corner I 
planted suitable gardens ; in every garden I sowed roses and narcissus 
regularly, and in beds corresponding to each other. We were 
annoyed with three things in Hindustan: one was its heat, another 
its strong winds, the third its dust. Baths were the means of re- 
moving all three inconveniences. In the baths we could not be 
affected by winds. During the hot winds the cold can there be 
rendered so intense that a person often feels as if quite powerless 
from it. The room of the bath, in which is the cistern, is finished 
wholly of stone. The water-run is of white stone: all the rest of it, 
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its floor and roof, is of a red stone, which is the stone of Biana. 
Khalifeh, Sheikh Zin, Yunis Ali, and several others, who procured 
situations on the banks of the river, made regular and elegant 
gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels at Lahore and Debalpur, 
by means of which they procured a supply of water. The men of 
Hind, who had never before seen places formed on such a plan, or 
laid out with such elegance, gave the name of Kabul to the side of 
the Jumna on which these palaces were built.”’ 


Babar’s famous grandson, Akbar the Great, had _ his 
beautiful garden in Kashmir, called the Nesim Bagh. His 
tomb in Sikandra, near Agra, is in the midst of another fine 
garden, planned and laid out by himself in his lifetime. 
His Prime Minister, Abul Fazl, in his famous book, ‘“ Ain-1- 
Akbar.” (Institutes of Akbar) says: 


“His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of 
Iran and Turan (Persia and Turkestan) have therefore settled here, 
and the cultivation of trees is in a flourishing state... . His 
Majesty is very fond of perfumes and encourages this department 
from religious motives. . . .”’ 

Akbar’s son Jethangir, whose romantic love for the tal- 
ented and beautiful Nur Jahan, the Lalla Rookh of Moore’s 
poem, is so well known to the lovers of English poetry, 
was exceedingly fond of gardens. More than thirteen 
times did the loving pair undertake the perilous journey 
to Kashmir in order to pass their summer in the gardens 
laid out by them. 

But the Golden Age of historic India was the time of 
Shah Jahan, the son of Jahangir, when the masterpieces 
of Indian arts were created. His was the time of highest 
and wide-spread culture. Miniature painting reached 
its perfection during his reign. New Delhi, known as 
Shahjahanabad, was planned and built, with its matchless 
palace, its grand mosque, its marvellous water-system, and 
its beautiful and pleasure-giving gardens. The most 
splendid and costly peacock throne, valued by Tvernier at 
£3,500,000 sterling, was constructed. The masterpiece of 
Indian architecture, the most beautiful and idealistic 
building, the “Taj,” was begun and completed, with its 
wonderful gardens. His reign was one of comparative 
peace. He was very popular. It was during his time, too, 
that the most beautiful and artistic gardens were laid out. 
The Nishat gardens, the merriest of all the Moghul gardens, 


VIEW FROM A GARDEN PAVILION IN KASHAN (PERSIA). 


A GARDEN ALLEY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


as the name implies, were built by his father-in-law in 
Kashmir. Shah Jahan was very fortunate in having Ali 
Mardan Khan, the most famous engineer of the Orient. 
It was he who constructed the Shalimars of Lahore and 
Delhi. The most distinguishing feature of the Shalimar 
gardens everywhere is a series of terraces. Trees of all 
kinds were abundant. The swans and the ducks gave life 
to the waters, which were already animated by the play of 
innumerable fountains and symmetrical cascades, all most 
artistically combined. The water saturated the air with 
moisture and made it cool during the hottest season of 
India. Of the most charming gardens of the Delhi Palace 
nothing is left except the two solitary pavilions known as 
the Sawan and Bhadon, after the names of two months of 
the hot rainy seasons of India, when rain falls in slight 
and heavy showers respectively. Their peculiar charm 
was that one who entered these pavilions felt himself to 
be enjoying the delight of these months, which in India 
are the months of song and love. Of the palace gardens 
of Agra the ground design of only one of them, called the 
Anguri Bagh, has been left. The garden of Jahan Ara 
Begum, the most beloved and dutiful daughter of Shah 
Jahan, is still the ornament of the inner town of Delhi, of 
course also modernized. It was originally called ‘‘ Begum 
ka Bagh” (Lady’s Garden), was afterwards named Com- 
pany’s Garden, and was finally christened as the Queen’s 
Garden. Outside the city are the Roshan Ara’s Garden. 
Roshan Ara was a sister of Jahan Ara and a great favourite 
of her brother Aurangzeb. This garden is till now a place 
of excursion for the men as well as the veiled women of 
Delhi. State garden parties, too, are often held here. 
Besides these gardens we have the shady and cool gardens 
of the Princess Qudsia Begum and the Sir Hindi Begum. 
The mausoleum of the Emperor Humayon, the father of 
Akbar the Great, was enclosed in another garden. The 
water system of it has been recently unearthed. It is still 
a resort for the people of Delhi, who seek to spend a day to 
break the monotony of life. Another garden near Delhi, 
of a later date, is that attached to the tomb of Safdar Jang, 
known as the Mansur’s Mausoleum or school. Near Qutub 
Minar are the ruins of several gardens. One of these 
excellent examples is the ruined little dainty garden known 
as the Jharna (Cascade). Its buildings and the central 
little pavilion are intact. Nearly every party of Delhi 
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THE GREAT WATER TANK IN THE SHALIMAR GARDENS 
OF SEA ORE: 


These gardens were laid out by Ali Verdi Khan, by order of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, in imitation of their namesake in Kashmir. 


ladies and young people who make a pleasure excursion 
to the Qutub Minar spend a few hours in this most 
charming little shadow of a garden. I myself had the luck 
to spend there more than once a few most pleasant hours 
of my life. 

Besides the gardens laid out by the emperors, princes, 
and princesses for their pleasure and the pleasure of the 
public, there were the garden-villas and summer-houses of 
the omrahs, the nobles of the State. We know from 
Babar’s Memoirs that several of his courtiers had secured 
sites for their gardens on the bank of the Jumna near Agra. 
I-ven the houses of the poor had their few trees and flower- 
beds. In most middle-class houses there used to be almost 
invariably a water basin, with a fountain jet, in the courtyard. 
In the new Delhi of Shah Jahan, the skill of Ali Mardan 
Khan had supplied every house with running water. Water 
systems therefore formed the chief features of the Indian 
gardens. But the real charm of these gardens was the 
harmonic combination of the water systems, the garden, and 
the building. 

The gardens of later period are marked by the influence 
of the so-called landscape gardens of England. The vast 
and luxurious gardens of Lucknow and Hyderabad lack the 
formal design of the Moghul gardens, which was their chief 
charm. 

I shall try to sum up the most common and general 
characteristics of these gardens. Almost all were square or 
rectangular in forrn. They were very often surrounded by 
high walls, each pierced in the centre usually by imposing 
gateways. At each of the four corners used to be an oct- 
agonal building. With the gates were often connected a 
number of buildings for lodging purposes and for public 
utility, such as schools, dining halls, boarding houses, etc., 
etc. In the centre of the enclosed area was, usually, found 
the chief building, which was sometimes the mausoleum of 
a sovereign, a queen, or some other important personage. 
The main buildings of the Taj and the Mausoleum of Emperor 
Humayon are not in the centre of the garden but on one of 
the sides, facing the river. The central building divided the 
area into four parts. In the centre of each of these parts was 
a water basin, with water canals running from it to each of 
the four directions, thus dividing each of the four parts again 
into four parts. This remarkable division into four gave 
these plans the name of Char Bagh (four gardens). The 


water channels, which were originally for the purpose of 
irrigation, served also as an object of decoration and beauty. 
At first, as imported from Turkestan and Persia, these 
channels used to be very narrow. But the remedy for the 
scorching heat and unpleasant dust of India was found by 
Babar in water, so with the march of time these channels 
began to gain in width, so that it can be safely said, that the 
relative breadth of these channels is a measure for the age 
of the garden; the older gardens having narrower and the 
later ones broader channels. The edges of the marbled tanks 
were broad enough to form platforms on which carpets could 
be spread. 

The area of each of the four parts, the so-called Char 
Bagh, was divided into a number of smaller square parierres, 
as can be seen in some of the pictures plainly. These smaller 
squares were planted with beautiful and sweet-scented 
flowers. There were fruit trees of all kinds in large numbers. 

Pergolas or avenues and walks covered with vine-creepers 
supplied cool and shadowy walks. The plane trees, the 
chenars with their spreading branches and green leaves, 
planted at the corners of the open squares, procured shadow 
for some marble platforms or grassy turf, where the inmates 
of the gardens passed secluded and lonely hours, or chatted 
with friends or enjoyed music and song. There used to be 
open spaces for feasts and other entertainments. 

In general, the above is true for almost every garden; 
but there were always variations. In some there were more 
pavilions, more canals, more waterfalls, side baradaries, with 
water flowing under them, jets of water in the canals and the 
tanks, water falling like rain in some building; in fact, 
anything to while away the time and remove the monotony 
and make life more pleasant found its place in these gardens. 
In spite of remarkable common characteristics the gardens 
were not all so similar to one another that the epithet of 
monotonous in design could be applied to them. 

The Palace of Delhi contained two gardens side by side, 
the so-called “The Moonlight Garden’? and “The Life- 
giving Garden.”’ 

It has been remarked by the ablest artists and architects, 
for example about “The Taj,” that the slightest alteration 
in any of the details mars the beauty of the whole. The 
Indian knew very well the relation between the art gardener 
and the architect. Hence the extremely beautiful effects 
were produced. They knew also the effect of orderly 
grouping, the pleasing effects produced by different forms in 
combination with different colours. They even tried to 
combine the different kinds of odours with the style of their 
plans. The cascades and fountains even produced the 
desired tones, as the Sawan and Bhadon Pavilions in the 
Palace gardens at Delhi. 

Summer-houses of the omrahs were built in the middle 
of the garden, or on the bank of a river, in which case the 
building was often between the actual garden and the river. 
The gardens of these summer-houses, too, were surrounded 
by a more or less high wall, with the usual octagonal turrets 
at the four corners. The same Char Bagh Plan formed the 
basis of these little gardens, as those of the imperial and 
princely gardens. The large imperial gardens were usually 
a complex of several divisions. 

Many gardens, which served as a pleasure resort to their 
owners during their life-time, were often given over to the 
public after their death. For this reason the owners were 
very careful to obtain the possession of the site in the 
rightful way. For the same reason they feared to use 
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THE OMRAH RASHID KHAN ROSTANI IN A LADY OF RANK SWINGING UNDER A 
HIS GARDEN. MANGO TREE IN HER GARDEN. 


A WELL-TO-DO CITIZEN RECEIVING VISITORS THE EMPEROR JAHANGIR ON A CANOPIED 
ON A SUMMER AFTERNOON. THRONE IN A GARDEN IN KASHMIR. 
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unlawful means in building and improving such gardens. 
The fruits of these gardens were partly or wholly distributed 
to the poor. The buildings which were attached to the 
gates often served as schools, rest-houses for the travellers, 
boarding-houses for the students, etc. Usually the central 
building formed the tomb of the deceased owner. To the 
people of Delhi the mausoleums of Humayon and Safdar 
Jang are known at present only by the names of Medrassas 
(schools) of Humayon and Mansur. The owners in this 
way meant to make arrangements for a kind of everlasting 
and permanent charity, which could secure eternal peace 
for their souls. Even during the life-time of the owner, 
the public had very often a part in the pleasures of the 
varden. These private gardens were open on certain days 
to the general public. Most private gardens were always 
open to the people when the owners with their ladies were 
not in residence. Besides, on certain public and religious 
holidays the owners entertained the people free in their 
gardens with all sorts of merry-making. It was this 
role of the garden which endeared the sovereigns and princes 
and princesses and the omrahs to the people. The whole 
life of those days made the garden a place of the people. 
Remnants of this life are still to be found in India. 

The Message of Garden for an Indian Muslim is a message 
of Perfect Peace, Perfect Beauty, Perfect Comfort, Pertect 
Eliss, Perfect Love and Infinite Progress on Earth. 

“Surely (as for) those who believe and do good their Lord will 
guide them by their faith; there shall flow from beneath them rivers 
in gardens of bliss. 

“Their cry in it shall be: Glory to Thee, O Allah! and their 
greeting in it shall be PEACE, and the last of their cry shall be: 


Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the worlds.”’ 
(Koran X, 9 and to.) 


A Few Words about the Fuictures. 


Most of the pictures used in illustrating this article are 
copies of the Indian water-colour paintings, known generally 
as the Indian Miniatures. This art flourished in India for 
about three hundred vears. Akbar introduced it from 
Persia; it was soon Indianized. Under Akbar’s son 
Jahangir and grandson Shah Jahan it reached its highest 
point. With the decline of the dynasty it began to deterio- 
rate. When the English took over the sovereignty of 
India, the art lost the patronage of native rulers and princes, 
to which it owed its life. The well-to-do Indians came 
to like to have third-class European paintings. 

This art of painting in India was a court art. All the 
emperors sat as models. All the great omrahs and nobles 
of the State had their favourite painters. Even the ladies 
of the Zenana sometimes had their portraits painted. It 
has been justly said that no country possessed such a 
complete collection of the portraits of her great men as 
India during this period. The emperors and the omrahs 
engaged artists also to illustrate the classical works of 
Persia and India. 

Thousands of miniature albums and illuminated manu- 
scripts, which we find scattered all over the world, in 
public and private collections of London, New York, Paris, 


THE PRINCESS ZEB-UN-NISSA, THE DAUGHTER OF 
THE PURITAN EMPEROR AURANGZEB, PLAYING IN 
HER GARDEN.ON THE RIVER. 


The scene is at night time and the Princess is playing, according to 

custom, with fireworks. The boats in the Jumna and the whole 

opposite bank of the river are illuminated. Military troops, 
elephants, horses, etc., are taking part in the celebrations. 


Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd, Constantinople, Cairo, etc., once 
formed parts of the Imperial Libraries of Delhi and Agra 
and the private collections of the omrahs. According to 
the Spanish priest, Pater Sebastian Manrique, who visited 
Agra in 1641, the Imperial Library of Agra alone contained 
24,000 volumes, which were valued at £720,000 sterling. 
Such libraries were greatly enlarged by Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. 

As I have already observed, the art of painting in India 
was a court art. Almost all the pictures were painted to order. 
They were strictly portraits of persons, of favourite animals, 
of favourite palaces, gardens and other objects. Therefore 
it can be safely said the gardens represented by the pictures 
here actually existed. These pictures must have been 
executed at the express wish or orders of the owners of 
these gardens or were painted by the artists in the hope 
of receiving high rewards. The scenes and the life depicted 
in these pictures must have been realities. The combination 
of rich colours in them is wonderful. Black prints can 
hardly do them justice.* 

Unfortunately, not many pictures of this kind exist. 
The Ethnological Museum of Berlin is very fortunate in 
having in its possession a number of them. Most of these 
garden pictures are bound in a single album. 

Before I close I must express my thanks to Prof. Le Coq, 
Prof. Miiller and Dr. Stoenner, of the said Museum, for 
their kind permission to reproduce these paintings and 
procuring special facilities to work there. 

SATTAR KHEIRI. 


* As may be seen from the examples of these miniatures at the Indian 
Museum, South Kensington, the pictures were often the work of more than 
one artist. One would compose the drawing, another do the colouring, 
and a third the portraits.—[ ED. ] 
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THE SUMMER-HOUSE OF A NOBLE. 


The side-pavilions are three storied and are very high. | Note the orderly flower beds, and the water channels running 
beneath and by the platforms and the pavilions. 
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A SUMMER-HOUSE WITH ITS GARDENS. 


Note the airy rooms and open verandas, the stuffed curtains, and canopy arrangements as protection against the sun, 
etc. The women are amusing themselves on the open roofs with music, song, and dance. Another party is playing 
Chausar, the old national indoor game of India. 
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A GARDEN-SCENARY ON THE DAL IN KASHMIR. 


Note the traditional Char-Bagh plan in all the gardens seen, and the symmetry and order, which have been pushed to 
the extreme. The central garden is most probably the famous Shalimar. 
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THE SHALIMAR GARDENS IN KASHMIR. 


This picture is an enlargement of the central garden shown above. These gardens were laid out by the orders of 

Jahangir and Nur-Jahan, who are also the originators of many other beautiful gardens there. Note the terraces hanging 

upon one another, the lulling cascades, the pavilions beneath which the waters flow, and the different divisions of this 
magnificent garden. 
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ROPE DANCE IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE OF A NOBLE. 


The women on the rope carry on their heads vessels full of water from which the water is not to fall. The pavilions and 
gardens are perfect in their arrangement. The buildings are of a little later date. 


ANOTHER GARDEN-SCENARY IN KASHMIR. 


The garden in the foreground shows a marble platform, upon which is an airy tent without walls. In the background 

are some very simple gardens showing clearly the traditional Char-Bagh arrangement, the imposing gateways, the 

octagonal towers at the four corners, and the central or side pavilions. On the river banks can be seen apparatus for 
supplying water for the gardens. 


The Davanzati 


(7 HE Davanzati Palace in the Via Porta Rossa, the 
very centre of medizval Florence, has a double 
interest for us in these days, both as a noble 
building, typical in its constructive lines, both 

within and without, of the city of Arno in her “trecento”’ 
and ‘“‘quattro cento,” and also as giving in recent years a 
very notable effort of reconstruction of the life and conditions 
of a great family in Florence in those days, and in the 
century succeeding. In this work Professor Elia Volpi has 
spared neither trouble nor expense. “For five successive 
years,” he has said, “with the collaboration of some artists 
of good-will’’—and among these I feel sure he would not 
wish Professor Fallani of Florence to be forgotten—‘‘I spent, 
without counting it, my time and my money. .. . I had 
enriched the Davanzati Palace with a collection of original 
furniture and artistic works of interest, which completed its 
character, and which I had brought together with an enor- 
mous amount of time and personal effort. ... After 
constant work and attention my aim was achieved, and, I 
will even venture to say, well achieved. Thus Florence 
could see restored to her a perfect specimen of the dwelling 
of an old merchant of her city, in all its original character, 
from the staircase to the frescoes, even to the inscriptions on 
the walls, cleared away from the whitewash of ages.” 

The result which had been thus achieved is of very real 
value. I am myself at this moment seeking to make a 
special study into the actual life of those times, and found 
such an evocation as was afforded by these rooms—the 
furniture, the costume, the beds, the cooking utensils—of 
the greatest service in bringing before me the very life of that 
wonderful time. Here I could see the actual study and 
library of a great scholar and humanist, with, on the table 
before me, beside a volume of the “‘ Trionfi”’ of Petrarch, the 
translation of Tacitus by Bernardo Davanzati into Italian 
—“Cornelius Tacitus tradotto in volgare da Bernardo 
Davanzati in Fiorenza, MDCX XVIII.” One of the inscrip- 
tions, mentioned by Professor Volpi above as reclaimed from 
the whitewash, recalls the famous (or infamous) conspiracy 
of the Pazzi—connived at by Pope Sixtus V, when Lorenzo 
de’ Medici narrowly escaped, and his brother Giuliano fell 
under the dagger of the assassins—with the words written 
in charcoal on the wall: ‘1478, A di 26 d’Aprile fu morto 
Giuliano de’ Medici in Santa Maria del Fiore”’ (1478, on the 
26th of April, Giuliano de’ Medici was killed in Santa Maria 
del Fiore), a living touch which seems to bring the whole 
scene of the murder, perhaps witnessed by the actual 
writer, before us. And Professor Volpi brought both 
knowledge (for he was himself trained as a painter in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, and has great critical 
experience) and enthusiasm to this work of reconstruction. 
It became his hobby, almost, I believe one might say, his 
passion. He had large business interests to attend to, and 
naturally, in forming his collections, he had to think also of 
these; but I believe that his interest in remaking this Palace 
was as genuine as the sums expended must have been 
enormous, and it will be a loss if, in some form or other, this 
work achieved cannot be preserved to Florence. 

Most impressive in its medieval character is the building 
itself, fronting on the old Via Porta Rossa, in the very centre, 
as I have said, of medizval Florence. Here all around were 
the palatial dwellings of such families of that time as the 


Palace at Florence. 


Ardinghelli, Monaldi, Foresi, Bartolini, Cambi del Nero, and 
Davizzi, to which last House, at that time, this Palace 
actually belonged and who were a great family in Florence 
for fully two centuries. It did not come into the hands of the 
Davanzati till much later, when, in 1516, it passed from the 
Davizzi to the Bartolini, and just fifty years later to the 
Davanzati. But these Davanzati had been famous in Flor- 
entine story for many years before that time. They had 
supplied to the Republic eleven Gonfaloniere or standard 
bearers, and forty-four Priors; and I find in Perrens’ very 
reliable “ Histoire de Florence’ that when Pope Eugenius 
IV came to Florence, and went forth—on March 25 of 1436 
—to consecrate the cathedral under its new name of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, passing in great state along a specially made 
“corridore,”’ or covered road, from S. Maria Novella, with 
thirty-seven Archbishops and Eishops and the Signory of 
Florence in his suite, it was the Davanzati of that time, then 
Gonfalonier of Justice, who held his train, and received from 
His Holiness the belt of knighthood. 

Famous in another way was Bernardo Davanzati, the great 
scholar of the sixteenth century, whose study, as now re- 
constructed, I have just described ; and now let us enter the 
great doors and pass into the inner court. Here the work of 
ages in decay and profanation had been terrible; and con- 
versely the “cortile’’ and great staircase, as now recovered, 
are of noble design and proportions. Passing up this 
staircase (or if so inclined, taking the modern lift, which has 
now been added) we come upon a series of fine rooms, 
ascending floor upon floor and crowned at the summit by 
the beautiful “‘loggia,’’ which overlooks the city. The 
arrangement of the three floors which we are visiting is, 
generally speaking, the same—namely, two great reception 
or living rooms, looking in most cases on the front, and 
smaller rooms, which may have served for sleeping rooms, 
with a somewhat dark kitchen. The “salone,”’ or reception 
room, on the first floor is of great attraction, with its trabeated 
ceiling, and the fine mantelpiece, with its frieze of dancing 
loves, which is attributed to the Florentine sculptor and 
architect, Michelozzo, though I should myself connect it 
possibly with the creator of the famous mantelpiece in the 
Ducal Palace of Urbino. Corresponding large “‘salone”’ are 
on the second and third floors, and on this last “étage ”’ the 
decorations and fine chimney of the “Sala delle Impannate” 
are to be noted. Most interesting of all in its special 
features is the room which has been supposed to have been a 
nuptial chamber at the time of the alliance of the Davizzi 
with the Alberti of Florence—a family to which the famous 
Leo Battista Alberti belonged later—for the arms of the two 
families appear in the decorations and brackets of the ceiling. 
Around this room runs a frescoed frieze, containing a 
medieval romance of love. 

In this case it is the wicked Duchess of Burgundy who is 
the villain of the story; but with the Renaissance more 
comfort and even luxury came, as we see here from a bed- 
room complete with even the night attire of the time. . Then 
we ascend to the beautiful “loggia,’” which crowns the 
Palace, and revel—as its earlier occupants must have often 
done—in the spacious view, the air and warm sunlight. 


_ When we have completed our visit we have come closer to the 


life of the Florence both of Dante and of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
SELWYN BRINTON. 
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SIDE RECEPTION ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


Interesting features are the chimneypiece with the shield of the owners, the frieze running round the room, 


and the fine ceiling. 
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RECEPTION ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 


Some of the furniture, notably_the table and carved settee, is choice work, probably of the sixteenth century. To be 
noted also is the trabeated ceiling. 
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THE DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE. A ROOM ON THE GROUND FLOOR. 


The great door opens on the “Cortile’’ and staircase. Features in this room are. the tapestries and armour. 
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A LARGE CASSONE IN THE PALACE. 


This fine cassone belongs, judging by its decoration, to a period of the full Renaissance. The profile portraits upon it are undoubtedly 
those of the famous Duke Federigo of Urbino and his wife Battista Sforza. In the centre is a dance of Amorini. 


A CASSONE, OR WEDDING CHEST. 


The character of the decoration on the Cassone suggests an early period, and the figures may be compared, especially in their 
drapery, with those of the Baptistery of Florence, by Andrea Pisano. 


A Memorial in Kirkby Malham Church, Yorkshire. 
Designed by E. Guy Dawber. 


MEMORIAL to the 

late Mr. Walter 

Morrison has re- 

cently been placed 

in Kirkby Malham Church, 

in North-west Yorkshire, and 

takes the form of some fine 
oak work in the chancel. 

The church is peculiarly 
beautiful, and, unlike the 
usual moorland ones in this 
part of Yorkshire, bears the 
strongest resemblance to 
those of East Anglia, being 
very spacious, light, and 
lofty, with fine decorated 
nave arcading and_ good 
windows; it is beautifully 
situated on rising ground in 
the village, with fine trees 
around it, and extensive 
views over the surrounding 
country. The fact that it is 
so like a Norfolk church is 
accounted for easily. 

The original church was of 
pre-Danish foundation, but 
in the twelfth century the 
Lord of the Manor handed 
over rectory, advowson, and 
church lands to the Abbot 
and Canons of West Dere- 
ham : this explains how this lonely district in the Highlands 
of Cravens came to be served for 350 years by a succession 
of vicars from Norfolk. 

In the fifteenth century the East Anglian love for space 
and dignity suggested a complete rebuilding of the little 
moorland chapel; hence the present church, so distinctly 
characteristic of the Norfolk spirit. On the pillars are 
decorated niches, one of which held a statue of St. Nicholas, 
reminiscent of the time when the chantry of the Rood was 
used as a grammar school. 

Here Major-General John Lambert, the Parliamentary 
commander, had his home and his family pew, and was not 
infrequently visited by Oliver Cromwell, which accounts for 
the fact that on two occasions the Protector “subscribed”’ 
the marriage register. 

The memorial is in the chancel, which has been panelled on 
both sides and across the east end with oak, some 12 ft. 
high, with an overhanging cornice divided up into sixteen 
compartments, each containing a coat-of-arms, the whole 
series summing up the long history of the parish : the feudal 
overlords, Clifford of Skipton, and Percy of Northumberland, 
the Religious Houses, Fountains Abbey, Bolton Priory, and 
West Dereham Abbey, the dioceses of York and Ripon, 
and prominent lords of manors and landowners, Lord 
Fitzhugh, Malham, Serjeantson, Lambert, Metcalfe, King, 
Lord Ribblesdale, Alcock, and Morrison. These have been 
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very beautifully drawn and 
blazoned in colour by Mr. 
Kruger Gray, and give a 
distinctive note of richness 
to the work. 

There are some fine old 
Jacobean seats in the church, 
with good characteristic de- 
tail of the period, and these 
have supplied the motif for 
the scheme of the general 
design ; but whilst no details 
of the time have been actu- 
ally copied, yet the whole 
has been freely treated in 
the spirit of the early seven- 
teenth century. 

The details of the cornice 
are particularly elaborate, 
and the whole work looks 
extremely well. In execution 
it was found, as is so often 
the case, that the walls of 
the chancel were not only 
out of parallel, but very 
much out of upright, varying 
in some places as much as 
two and three inches; the 
heights and widths of the win- 
dow-openings on either side 
again differed, so that inevery 
way it needed the utmost 
skill and ingenuity in fixing the work and making it a success. 

The whole was made by Messrs. Rattee and Kett, of 
Cambridge, who, after it was virtually completed, built up 
the entire work in their shops, so that anything could be 
altered and corrected before it was sent off to the church; 
in this way many details were revised and rearranged. No 
pains were spared by Mr. Kett, who gave the work his 
careful supervision with the architect during the progress of 
the making and fixing. It was then taken to pieces, packed 
in a motor-lorry, and, accompanied by the men who had 
most to do with the actual making, was sent down to 
Kirkby Malham and taken at once into the church and fitted 
and fixed. 

It is interesting to note that the whole of the oak work, 
panelling, cornice, and everything complete, was all cut 
from one single tree, which had been in plank for more than 
twenty years, and was therefore well seasoned. The wood, 
which is left quite untouched, except for a little gilding and 
the coloured shields, already is toning down to a beautiful 
silver-grey, and being from the same tree will all go the 
same colour in time. 

The inscription to Mr. Walter Morrison is in Latin cut in 
a panel, embodied in a framework in the panelling on the 
left side of the chancel. 

The architect for the work was Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
BOR BsAy peor 
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A MEMORIAL IN KIRKBY MALHAM CHURCH. 
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A MEMORIAL IN KIRKBY MALHAM CHURCH. VIEW OF THE NORTH SIDE. 


Showing the inscription panel. 


An English Sculptor in 


GARDEN VASE. 


MIRANDA AND CALIBAN. 


OHN GREGORY was born in London in 1879, and 
became an American citizen in 1911. He was a member 
of the Art Students’ League of New York from 1900 
to 1903, and then returned to London to study at the 
Lambeth school for a year before proceeding to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, where he worked from 1904 to 1906, 
in the Atelier Mercié. Later, he became a Fellow of the 
American Academy in Rome, where he worked from 1912 
until the war. His association with the American sculptors 
has been happy, for he was a pupil of John Massey Rhind 
who, coming of a family of Edinburgh sculptors—his father 
was John Rhind, and his brother is William Birnie Rhind— 
went to America in 1889, and has had his effect on the 
American school, for he has remained there, and is long 
since a naturalized citizen. Gregory was fortunate, also, in 
being able to study with George Grey Barnard, the most 
original and uncompromising of the American plastic artists, 
whose statue of Lincoln, a replica of which was refused by 
London and accepted by Manchester, has caused as much 
discussion as Rodin’s “‘ Balzac’ or Epstein’s ‘“‘ Oscar Wilde.”’ 
Barnard, while a realist, is also a classic of the purest 
description in some of his ideal works. Hermon A. McNeil 
was another of Gregory’s preceptors, and later the associa- 
tion was maintained, for the young Englishman worked in 
the studio of his earlier master, a sculptor closely connected 
with the American Academy at Rome. Other studios in 
which Gregory has worked in his desire to perfect his 
method, are those of Gutzon Borglum and Herbert Adams. 
In 1921 the Architectural League of New York awarded 
him a medal, and in the great historical exhibition of 
American sculpture, held by the National Sculpture Society 
in 1923, his three-quarter life-size ““Toy Venus” fountain 
figure received favourable notice. 
He is a member of the Architectural League and in the 
fine Year-Books of that body his work is illustrated. His 
exhibit at the League’s annual exhibition in 1920 was the 


America: John Gregory. 


“Orpheus and Panther” group made in co-operation with 
Charles W. Leavitt, the architectural engineer of New York, 
and in 1924 the two large garden vases referred to below. He is 
also a member of the National Sculpture Society, the organiza- 
tion which includes in its constitution not only artists, 
but lay members who, with their obvious love for the sculp- 
tural arts, have a potent effect in spreading their appreciation 
and application throughout the United States. Gregory has 
been the Director of the Sculpture department in the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design, and of the Columbia University he 
is an Associate in Modelling. He is essentially a modelling 
artist, and his work is endued with the right plastic spirit. 
It is compact of it, either for casting in plaster or bronze, 
as in the “Orpheus,” or for direct modelling, as in the two 
great vases referred to. As is usual, however, at present, 
his works in marble are reproduced by way of the marble- 
pointer. Gregory is not a glyptic artist of the archaic school, 
although otherwise, as a French critic has said of the “‘ Caprice 
of Venus,” it is descended from an antique model conse- 
crated to ideal beauty. Unlike Grey Barnard, Gregory does 
not combine realism with classicism. Knowledge of the 
human form is not to seek in his work any more than was 
the case with the Greek, but his predilection is for the Greek 
before the fall; before the refinements of the search for ideal 
beauty led to the decadence, and made way for the pressure 
of the realistic reaction. Gregory keeps to the spirit of the 
ideal beauty in which he discerns the highest esthetic truth. 
This accounts for the significant fact that he is still modelling 
in clay for reproduction in marble, instead of wholly cutting 
the marble himself in the veritable archaic manner; he 
is not a primitive, he is essentially a neo-classic of the 
sophisticated school; that he is able to apply his sculpture 
to architectural purposes so aptly is one of the best and chief 
testimonials to its value, and to the value of his principles; 
his is ideal sculpture applied to practical purposes. From 
the classic point of view no principle could be sounder. 


Copyright photo by M. E, Hewitt. 
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With this training it is not surprising that Gregory is a 
neo-classic. All his work is classical : a bronze circular floor 
seal, 17 ft. 5 in. in diameter, in the Cunard Building, New 
York City, made by the Gorham Company, contains more 
than twenty two-thirds life-size classic figures, and repre- 
sents ‘“The Voyage of A‘neas.”’ He collaborates with Léon 
Solon, another British artist established in America, in 
decorative work, Gregory doing the modelling, and Solon 
the polychromy. A beautiful white marble panel in relief, 
for inset as wall decoration, is.“ Venus,” a reclining figure 
in the nude exhibiting exquisite reposeful line. 

Gregory’s work is, however, most largely in the round : 
as purely ornamental pieces 
there are the two great vases, 
5 ft. high, with reliefs, repre- 
senting ‘‘ Miranda and Cali- 
ban,” and “Titania and 
Bottom,” for Mr. Philip 
Goodwin’s French garden at 
Woodbury, Long Island. In 
garden sculpture Gregory has 
found a convenient and plea- 
surable medium for the expres- 
sion of his classical feelings, 
and in the garden of Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop at Syosset, 
Long Island, his three-quarter 
life-size “‘ Toy Venus”’ is a con- 
spicuous and charming object. 
Still another at Long Island is 
the “ Philomela,”’ in bronze, in 
Mrs. Payne Whitney’s garden 
at Manhasset, an _ entirely 
delightful conception which, 
however classical in intention, 
has a certain warmth and 
naturalness due to its birth in 


the twentieth century. The FLOOR SEAL. 
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THE VOYAGE OF ENEAS. 
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“ Orpheus,” with lute and charmed panther, is a much larger 
affair ; a bronze heroic group in the garden of Mr. C. M. Schwab 
at Loretto, Pennsylvania. Life-size, ideal statues in marble 
are the ““Woodnymph”’ for the studio garden of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, the sculptor, at Roslyn, Long Island, and the 
“Bacchante”’ for the same place; a pair of representations 
of form hard to beat for real purity of intention and classic 
convention in modern plastic work. It would be difficult to 
miss the obvious inspiration of these two statues or, indeed, 
that of the other works I have mentioned, but they all have 
a further virtue; a somewhat less obvious but none the less 
marked quality of fantasy, or at least a suggestion of unob- 
trusive and gentle wit, seen 
ate its.* best) sperhaps, = im 
‘“Philomela,” and the “Toy 
Venus,”’ not so much to be 
found in the charming smile 
of the latter as in the general 
pose, arrangement, and acces- 
sories of the pieces; seen, too, 
still more unobtrusively, in 
the Woodnymph’s playing of 
- the pipes, and the Bacchante’s 
munching of her grapes. 
Delicacy and refinement of 
conception and execution are , 
the leading notes of John 
Gregory’s sculpture. He is 
now working on a memorial 
tablet in very high relief, 
representing’ “Hector’s La- 
ment Over the Dead Lance- 
lot,” for a public building at 
Washington, as a memorial to 
an officer of the American 
Expeditionary Force, which 
is to be carved in Caen stone. 
KINETON PARKES. 
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Tallisss London Street Views. 


1X—Coventry Street and Cranbourn Street. 


JAMES NEWTON (LATE ISAAC NEWTON), LINEN DRAPER, 
mm weEICHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


HE present section of Tallis’s Views is one of peculiar 

interest. In the first place, unlike previous ones with 

which I have dealt, it incorporates two distinct thorough- 

fares; and secondly, these streets have so entirely 

altered in appearance, that the elevations shown possess 
the air and significance of a London which is entirely of the past. 
These two thoroughfares may be said to be linked up by the 
vignette here given of the two business establishments on the 
north side of Leicester Square, one of which had at that time 
recently been in the occupation of a certain Isaac Newton, which 
is interesting in view of the fact that the great Sir Isaac lived in 
St. Martin’s Street, on the opposite side of the square, in a house 
afterwards inhabited by Dr. Burney and his famous daughter, 
Fanny ; a double association of genius which was not sufficient, 
however, to save the building from demolition. 

As will be seen, Coventry Street, described by Tallis as “a 
very important thoroughfare, particularly for pedestrians . . . 
and entirely composed of retail shops” (for in former days its 
only communication with Leicester Square was by the exiguous 
Sidney Court), begins at the top left-hand corner of the plate, at 
what was then Princes Street (so called from the military ground 
belonging to Henry, Prince of Wales, which once covered its 
site), but which is now the southern end of Wardour Street. 
Everyone knows what the appearance of the north side of Coven- 
try Street is to-day, and there is, therefore, no need to specify the 
new buildings which have arisen in the place of those here shown, 
but I may note that in Tallis’s day No. 1 was the establishment of 
Messrs. Flight and Barr’s china warehouse ; No. 2 of Eddels, 
hosier ; No. 3 of Murray, stationer ; No. 4 of Laidlaw and Rodwell, 
bootmakers; No. 5 of Waters, tailor; and No. 6 of Fownes, 
hatter. Rupert Street, which runs next to the last-named, was, 
of course, so called in compliment to Prince Rupert, and was 
formed in 1667. PP a? E53 

An exception, till only recently, to the wholesale rebuilding in 
this part was provided by Nos. 10, 11, and 12, the premises of 
Messrs. Lambert, silversmiths, whose old-world frontage was one 
of the few remaining from earlier Georgian days. The adjacent 
Arundel Street, once called Panton’s Yard, as being “next Colle 
Panton’s tenements,” is named after the Arundel of Wardour 
title, and was first rated to the poor in 1673. It is interesting to 
find that No. 15 Coventry Street, three doors farther west, was 
then occupied by Mudie and Sons, stationers, the forerunners of 
the famous firm of to-day. The little shop with the tiled roof 
was Bullen’s, the hatters, and Great Windmill Street, next it, still 
remains to remind us of the windmill that once stood here, and 
is shown in Faithorne’s plan dated 1658. 


On the opposite side of the street we see the vista of the Hay- 
market, as well as some good shop fronts, notably those of Nos. 
21 and 27, the latter occupied then by one Tarrer, a confectioner, 
while No. 29 was a coffee house kept by a Mr. Wetten, and No. 32 
the wine vaults of J. Wood. In Oxenden Street, built about 
1675, Richard Baxter once had a chapel. 

Passing now to the west end of Cranbourn Street, we find 
No. r at the corner of Bear Street, some of whose old houses are 
shown, which took its name from the Bear and Ragged Staff, 
the armorial bearings of the Dudleys and Nevilles. | Cranbourn 
Street was, in those days, only a footway leading from Leicester 
Square to Castle Street (where the Charing Cross Road now runs), 
and it was not till 1843 that its south side was taken down and 
rebuilt farther back in order to form a new carriageway joining 
up Coventry Street with Long Acre, as a direct route for vehicular 
traffic. The shops we therefore see on this side of the street have 
entirely disappeared. Under one of the houses (No. 9) ran the 
little Cranbourn Alley, as will be observed. Cranbourn Street was 
then largely inhabited by milliners; half the number of its shops 
being then occupied in this way. It was in 1886 that Castle 
Street was enlarged by wholesale demolition into what is now the 
Charing Cross Road. 

On the north side of Cranbourn Street two small byways will 
be observed: Cranbourn Passage, next to Castle Street, and 
Earls Court, a little to the west, running under No. 20, both of 
which are shown in Horwood’s plan of 1799. Tallis speaks of 
Cranbourn Street as being “‘the great mart for bonnets, caps, 
cloaks, and other articles of ladies’ apparel,’’ and adds that “the 
shops are particularly handsome, and are considered by econo- 
mists as an excellent place to purchase cheap attire.’’ The first 
part of this remark is borne out by the fact that, with a single 
exception, all the establishments on this side of the street are 
given up to this kind of commerce, the solitary exception being 
an ironmonger’s shop, kept by one Bray, at No. 16, just as Bruce, 
the silversmith, at No. 5, is the only one on the opposite side. 

Cranbourn Street ends at No. 29, and next to-this shop will be 
seen an entrance, between it and the adjacent house in Leicester 
Square, over which may be read the words: ‘‘Burford’s Panorama.’ 
This panorama occupied a portion of the ground on which Thomas 
Dibden had formerly opened his “Sans Souci”’ theatre, and was 
started in 1793 by Robert Barker, who invented the panorama 
and patented it. It had a great success, and Robert Barker was 
succeeded in its proprietorship by his son John, in 1806. On his 
retirement his pupil, John Burford, became its owner, he in turn 
being followed by his son Robert, the last proprietor, who died 
in 1861, after which the panorama ceased to exist, the premises 
being used subsequently for a variety of purposes, a very 
republican club ani an hotel being among them. Later it was 
converted into a Roman Catholic church, to which was attached 
a mission of “Les Sceurs de Charité Frangaise.”’ 

This brings us back to Leicester Square, to the two shops shown 
in the accompanying vignette, and already referred to. At that 
time a panorama of Rome and Malta was apparently on exhibi- 
tion, as these names are to be seen above the entrance to Burford’s 
once famous place of entertainment. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


The Art of the: Pheatre at Ww cmiblez 


There is a kind of terrible symbolism in the method of repre- 
sentation of the Art of the Theatre at the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley. Matters have so shaped themselves that 
this section of the Exhibition is to deal with its subject retro- 
spectively and in some small degree prospectively—to exemplify 
the brilliant and varied past of the English stage and drama, 
and the remote future when we are in possession of a National 
Theatre and when Mr. Gordon Craig’s designs are fait accompli 
in an actual playhouse. We might well quote one of our national 
humorists: “Jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, but never 
jam to-day.” 

To record events. The Exhibition authorities planned to 
devote a number of galleries to the arts. It did not suggest 
itself to them to include the theatre, because the theatre is 
regarded as an amusement or a business, and the Rodeo, the 
flip-flaps and the roundabouts had crowded it out of the one 
department, whilst the presence of the wig-makers, costumiers 
and theatrical equipment merchants had allowed for it in the 
other. So the theatre as an art remained uninvited, until, 
in the person of the British Drama League, it invited itself. A 
suggestion was worked out that in a playhouse specially built, 
twelve companies of artists should present the best things in 
English drama and production over the twelve weeks of the 
Exhibition. Concurrently an exhibition of stage designs, cos- 
tumes and models could occupy the corridors and foyer of the 
building, and perhaps part of the galleries which are set aside 
for the fine and applied arts. 

The “practical” modification of this scheme resolved itself 
into 800 square feet of floor space in the shape of two rooms 
being allotted. No theatre; because a theatre would cost too 
much to build (£30,0co it was said, and we do not spend money 
like that on the theatre in post-war England, even when we 
are spending 30 millions on the Exhibition). So the theatre 
crept back to her accustomed place as the Cinderella of the arts; 
the opportunity of demonstrating it as a living force was missed, 
and it stands at Wembley as a dead art and an unborn one. 
The so-called Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare is there, and 
a first folio of the works, a series of portraits of the great actors; 
models of a medieval miracle play being performed at Coventry, 
of a Shakespeare production at the Globe, of a Restoration 
Theatre and others; a collection of pictures, prints and ‘“‘relics”’ 
(dreadful word) of the great historic periods of the English Theatre. 
Then, projecting theatre art beyond that gulf of time which 
includes the present, the designs and winning model, by W. L. 
Somerville, for the National Theatre asan outcome of a competition 
inaugurated by the British Drama League working in conjunction 
with the periodical ‘Country Life’’ and certain official architec- 
tural bodies. And a model for “ King Lear” by Gordon Craig. 

One can only enthuse over this plan because in spirit and 
implication it is a protest against the present-day condition 
of the theatre and its national neglect. It is conceived to 
press home the fact that in the past the English theatre has 
been a worthy institution, closely allied with civic and state 
life, flourishing under its patronage; and to express the hope 
that this patronage will again be forthcoming, so that it may 
once more be worthy the country which has given the modern 
world its greatest dramatist. That hope concentrates itself 
upon the National Theatre which we dream one day to erect 
in Shakespeare’s honour, and these architectural designs there- 
fore deserve the important place allotted to them. 

A further fact which was taken into consideration in planning 
the Exhibit along these lines was that we had held in 1923 the 
International Theatre Exhibition at South Kensington, and 
that at that Exhibition, visited by 350,000 people, contemporary 
theatre artists had been represented in a strong British Section. 
In the small space allotted it seemed a mistaken policy to repeat 
part of the larger Exhibition. Obviously the original scheme 
proposed was the only one which could adequately present the 
living and synthetic art of the theatre. Even when Amsterdam 
and South Kensington brought together the greatest collection 
of stage designs and models that has ever been seen, it remained 
a museum thing because it was divorced from the drama and 
from acting. And the art of the theatre must be synthetic or 


it is nothing. It needs the coming together of the written word, 
of the actors, creative and interpretative, arts of speech and 
gesture, of the visual scene and costume, of lighting, often of 
music and dance, in a single work of art which shall convey the 
dramatist’s intention and embody his inspiration. More even 
than this, it needs an audience, whose collective response will 
vitalize the whole work. Only when all those elements are present 
in their due degree can a real art of the theatre exist. 

This has been Gordon Craig’s gospel, and it is fitting therefore 
that he should be the one artist represented whose work faces 
the future rather than dwells with the past. He has consistently 
fought against the forces which are killing the theatre—against 
realism, against commercialism, against ill-balance. When he has 
seen the theatre in danger of becoming merely the showing-off 
place for the uncontrolled immoderations of the star actor, he has 
dared the hero-worshipping public with his cry for the super- 
marionette; at Amsterdam and last year in London, with the 
decorator and scenic artist triumphant, he pleaded for the actor ; 
and when he is faced with a dramatic writer of the stature of 
Shaw he inveighs against the dramatist. There is no incon- 
sistency here; he believes in the theatre as a co-operative art 
and any element which preponderates beyond its deserts is 
harmful to the whole. That is his creed. 

As an artist he has wrestled against the devastating realism 
of the stage, which has dragged the art down to the half-tones 
of everyday life. Art imitating life must inevitably fall short 
of its model; art built up of its own elements, presenting only 
essentials, is raised above life and interprets and intensifies 
it. In no art is this more so than in drama. Craig, realizing 
this, has designed his décor to express the changing play motive 
rather than to be mere background representing either realisti- 
cally or decoratively the scenes in which the action would take 
place. His expressed desire has always been for a décor vivant, 
which, utilizing the mechanics of the modern stage in the pro- 
gressive change of form and colour, would convey a living visual- 
ization of the dramatic motive. 

The Lear model is the more interesting in that in these days 
of his retirement to Northern Italy Craig seldom exhibits new 
theatre work, and some of us carry ona campaign to provoke him 
to fresh efforts. He, too, in the despair engendered by the 
contemplation of the contemporary theatre, tends to turn his 
attention to its more spacious days, so that we are driven to 
talk of him as a pioneer, and to turn from his theatrical erudition 
to the work of men who, avowedly or unavowedly owing much 
to him, have brought his ideas to bear upon their theatre work. We 
welcome the more this new piece of work from him; even a pro- 
jected model for a possible production on the stage of a theatre 
which has yet to be built is more alive than this dust from old 
playbooks. 

The occasion of the Wembley Exhibition, with its challenging 
hiatus between the past and the future, might well be taken as 
a suitable moment for a theatrical stocktaking. Looking at 
the arts which go to the making of the art of the theatre one 
finds each of them in a fairly healthy condition. Actors and 
actresses, decorators and designers, even dramatists of value 
exist. The public, theatrically unintelligent though it be, is 
not so utterly inane as commercial managers assume, and any 
consistent attempt to supply good work (as at Birmingham 
Repertory or the Old Vic.) usually discovers and retains its 
audience; and the 350,000 visitors to South Kensington is 
evidence of real interest in theatre art. Two things are needed. 
One is the conception of the art of the theatre as a great art form 
(I think the greatest since it includes all others and is communal 
withal), and the other is some form of patronage which will 
release it from its economic shackles. Experience in almost 
every civilized country in Europe teaches us that where the 
second of these conditions is forthcoming, because of state or 
civic support, the first rapidly follows. The attitude of officialism 
at Wembley which constricted the theatre between “cannot 
afford” and “doesn’t matter” has relegated it to the remote 
past and the doubtful future. Let it be written for a sign. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


Exhibitions. 


THE MANSARD GALLERY.—The New Forest Group are holding 
their first exhibition at the Mansard Gallery. 

Although the work of some of the members is efficiently done, 
yet it is the kind one is accustomed always to see at various 
mixed shows where the intentions of the artists are individual- 
istic, and not governed by a unity of impulse in regard to some 
special theory or conviction as to the purposes cf art. The mere 
fact of living in close proximity to the New Forest does not seem 
to me to be a sufficient excuse for forming a group, if the 
members in their work show views poles apart. 

The truth is that the locality has very little to do with it: to 
form a group selected for the reason that their ideals are akin— 
and this is the only reason for a group—one might have (before 
attaining this object) to draw upon the four corners of the earth. 

The present exhibition, at least, does not show any prevailing 
unity of purpose animating it: it can best be described as con- 
sisting of snippets from all the shows, with a tendency more 
towards the right than towards the left. 

Modern movements have blown over the heads of most of the 
artists forming this group; here and there a rather frightened 
shimmer of modernism peeps from behind the heavy curtain of 
academicism, but hardly seems to have the conviction which 
comes from knowing exactly why it has assumed the attitude it 
has, and is, in fact, rather alarmed at finding itself in such an 
exposed and challenging position. 

As to the work of individuals, that of Mr. Maxwell Armfield in 
the painting section, and Mrs. Phcebe Stabler in the sculpture, 
are the most interesting. 

Mrs. Stabler’s work is vital, which is unusual in sculpture ; 
perhaps sometimes she is a little too realistic, but she nearly 
always gets into her figures of children a singular charm, though 
the interesting type of child that she loves to do is perhaps re- 
peated rather too often. Nevertheless, she is one of our most 
capable sculptors, and her work adds distinction to any exhibition 
where it is shown. 

Mr. Armfield is seen at his best in tempera painting, being 
expert in the management of this medium. Some of his small 
‘heads of children, and ‘‘The White Hart”’ (25), are carried out in 
the hard and defined manner which is the chief charm of tempera. 
Mr. Armfield has that detached attitude towards nature which is 
admirable for this medium, which can never be used under quick 
emotional impulses, but requires a philosophic calm if it is to be 
carried out successfully. This is why Mr. Armfield’s oils are not 
so convincing. The mecium of oil paint is a more pliable one 
than that of tempera, and is capable of yielding quick results 
in response to manipulations under direct impulses. Not that 
there are no other various and more elaborate ways of using 
oils, but this description will serve for a quick generalization. 

Of the others, Mr. Hesketh Hubbard has the most enlightened 
point of view, ‘Helm Straat: Bruges” (48), being the most 
“advanced.” 

Mr. S. H. Braithwaite belongs, in a way, to a class by himself. 
He is, as it were, paddling his own canoe: if, or when he gets 
there, it will not be so much through the derivative influences 
usual with artists; he will either sink or swim upon his own 
responsibility and will have only himself to blame should the 
result be what it may. 

I feel that now is the time and place to say something to the 
artists who read this page, to suggest an alternative to “groups,” 
which are always much too narrow in their appeal ; besides, most 
people look askance at the word. 

The great difficulty among artists at present is that. they have 
no way of getting into touch with people who might be interested 
in their work if brought to their notice, but have no means of 
coming into personal contact with the artists themselves. 
There may be a great number of persons with small incomes who, 
perhaps from diffidence, or perhaps because they hear of such 
vast sums being paid for pictures, think that the possession of a 
painting is quite outside their possible experience. 

Why should not artists help to do away with this mistaken 


view, for which they are a great deal themselves to blame—by 
combining together and acquiring some room—not to put too 
fine a point upon it, why not say shop ?—where their works could 
be seen by those interested, who would not be frightened 
away by the stiff professional attitude of those in charge, but 
would be encouraged to find the kind of work they want, which 
could be supplied to them from stock, or by direct route from 
the artist indicated ? 

I was recently assured by a man who has worked as a navvy 
and knows the mental attitude of those who are called the 
‘working class,’’ that if they thought it possible to obtain them, 
they would much prefer drawings of themselves to photographs ; 
and in place of an enlargement would prefer a painting if the 
price was what they could pay. Here is a chance for the artist 
to step into the breach and supply the demand. Let him come 
down off his pedestal, and mix with the crowd. 


THE GREATOREX GALLERIES.—Those who are interested in the 
Old Masters, will enjoy a visit to these galleries, where there is at 
present a very fine collection. 

One of the most interesting pictures there is a painting by 
Andrea da Solario, who belonged to the school founded by 
Leonardo da Vinci at Milan. This small “Portrait of a Lady” 
has that great charm, which is difficult to define, but is present in 
all the best of the Italian Primitives. Upon comparing this 
painting with others in the gallery of a later and more sophisti- 
cated period, to try and determine in what this charm consists, 
it seemed to me that the works of these painters were interpre- 
tations of a model in terms of paint rather than attempted 
transcriptions. They frankly used their materials as the composer 
uses certain scales to give forth his musical ideas. 

One often wonders if it would be feasible to go back to a more 
primitive mode of expression. Of course, the use of the word 
“primitive” in a case like this is really wrong if it is intended to 
mean a kind of crude beginning. But if it means that which was 
first and right, and from which subsequent wanderings have led 
us away, then let us return to it as soon as possible, because, of 
course, if it is something fundamentally vight, it will be so now, 
as it was in the past. Ina sense it may be said that there are no 
new discoveries in art. 

“Judith With the Head of Holofernes,” is a brilliant example 
of the work of Titian, but it appears to have been finished a long 
while after it was commenced; therefore, two or more periods 
appear in it, which, to my mind, is not satisfactory. 

“Eve,” by Correggio, is a beautiful piece of craftsmanship, the 
modelling, which disappears in and emerges from the heavy 
shadows in which the nude figure is enveloped, shows very subtle 
observation and a profound knowledge of form. One would 
suppose from this painting, that G. F. Watts must have based a 
ereat part of his method of working on that of Correggio. But 
Correggio was obsessed with the sheer beauty of form and sur- 
faces, whereas Watts usually had a moral to point, which was 
sometimes rather tiresome. 

It is unusual to see a landscape by Goya; in fact, one does not 
associate him with landscape at all, so it was a novelty to see 
“The Cattle Fair,’ which also contains various figures and 
animals. But somehow Goya was not seriously a landscapist 
any more than Velasquez was, or Gainsborough, for that 
matter, a landscape by whom is also on view. 

“Portrait of George Washington,” by Gilbert Stuart, is of 
interest, not because its merits as a painting are outstanding, but 
because this artist was an American Old Master. He came to 
England from America and studied here under Sir Benjamin 
West, and it was presumably when he returned to America that 
he painted this portrait. 

There is also shown here-one of those marvellous paintings of 
fruit by Cornelius de Heem. Marvellous, that is to say, from the 
point of view of patient craftsmanship, and the knowledge and 
appreciation of the textures and surfaces of various substances. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 


Recent 


Regional Architecture. 


Regional Architecture of the West of England. By A. EF. RICHARDSON 
and C. Lovetr Girt. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 45s. net. 


“Regional Architecture of the West of England” is a valuable 
and enthusiastic summary of domestic building as it developed 
in the far south-west of England, the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, during the last three centuries, laying (as is to be 
expected by Professor Richardson) full stress on the finished 
charm of the last years of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. In other counties this charming and rational domestic 
work exists in greater variety, but in Devon and Cornwall the 
style wore longer—even down to the year of the Great Exhibition 
when London and the London-influenced districts had discarded 
it for the ‘‘many inventions”’ of the middle years of the century. 

There is a good deal besides architecture in the book; there 
is imaginative reconstruction of the varied life of the roads, the 
city centres and ports, and the industries of the two counties, for 
the life, industries, and architecture were inextricably mingled. 
Besides the reproductions of old views and photographic illus- 
trations, there are the authors’ small thumbnail sketches, which 
are full of life and character. What gives the illustration and 
description of so many small and ‘“‘middling” houses special 
value in the building conditions of to-day is that the far West 
developed a plain and direct style, relying not upon ornament, 
but upon the necessities of structure and the expressiveness of 
local material, the fluent lines of cob, the softness of sandstone, 
the blunt strength of granite. Such materials are not susceptible 
of fine handling; hence there is little external ornament to be 
shown, and this from no lack of imaginative craftsmanship, as 
we can gather from interior work such as the carving of the 
Devon screens, the detail of the wainscot in certain Devonshire 
houses, such as Bradninch Manor, and the individual school of 
early Renaissance plasterwork. 

In Cornwall, still standing in its ancient ways, the vernacular 
is expressed in granite. Here the later Renaissance was for 
long checked at the dividing line of the Tamar, and the granite- 
built country houses of the Cornish gentry, which still met their 
needs, were not altered or superseded until the eighteenth 
century was well advanced. Anthony House, however, and 
Carclew (built in 1744) witness to the successful importation of 
the full classic. What is still more interesting is the classic 
influence upon the chimney-shafts of the mining villages, where, 
by the end of the eighteenth century, there was scarcely a hill 
from Kingston to Redruth without its tall chimney-shaft, many 
based on the Doric column on a pedestal. In the industrial 
north no one thought of applying the orders to the factory and 
chimney. 

Among the local Devon peculiarities is the slate shingling, 
which gives interest to many of the small houses of Ashburton, 
Totnes, and Exeter, and there are small factors of detail which, 
if noted and used by builders of new cottages, would preserve 
the local air of the country, such as the retention of, as Professor 
Richardson points out, a marginal frame within a recessed reveal 
for the windows, the use of local slates in diminishing courses 
for the roofs, the traditional chimney capping, and so forth. 

Apart from this regional architecture of the two counties, 
which seems an outcrop of the soil and rocks, Professor Richard- 
son studies the large and monumental conceptions of Rennie 
and John Foulston in Plymouth and Devonport. Foulston’s 
massive Doric changed the aspect of Plymouth, and his royal 
hotel and the theatre present a grouping unaltered since their 
erection. More significant is the engineer’s architecture of Sir 
John Rennie; and in the sense that every artist paints rather his 
own portrait than his sitter’s, the simplicity and strength of the 
engineer-architect is reflected in the Royal Victualling Yard at 
Stonehouse, which is conceived on the grand scale, “traditional 
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and yet original.’’ There is no ornament that can be stripped 
from the structure; the facade of the central block viewed from 
across the Hamooze is a plain and direct statement, impressive 
in its rhythm, mass, and scale; it “contains the proportions of 
an order which is conspicuous by its absence.” Seen, again, in 
steep perspective from the quay, the grouping is good, and the 
tall cupola foils and sets off the gigantic masonry. It is a brief 
abstract of the age of iron and granite, yet related in form to the 
sequence of the eighteenth-century building tradition in group- 
ing, fenestration, and handling of masonry. 
M. JOURDAIN. 


The Art of the Poster. 


The Art of the Poster. 
Cecil Palmer, Ltd. 


Edited by E. McKnicut Kaurrer. London: 


Price 42s. net. 


“The Art of the Poster’ deals with its evolution from the 
bill and signboard of the seventeenth century down to the 
present day; and, farther afield, with the various sources from 
which, in common with all modern art, it has derived inspiration. 

The illustrations are numerous and well printed. One misses 
a few names that might have been included, more particularly 
as the title of the work would lead one to expect an impartial 
view. But, alas, impartiality ends with the cover. In the second . 
paragraph of the introduction-the editor declares Millais to be 
a bad artist. It is interesting, turning over the pages that 
follow, to observe the names of the good ones. 

So far as argument is concerned, one finds undue insistence on 
the fundamental difference between the poster and other forms of 
art expression. True, posters fulfil a special function, as did 
Japanese print and Egyptian wall painting. Like other artists, 
the poster designer must regard the limitations of his medium. 
The engravers of our church brasses did not attempt elaborate 
light and shade. Yet I think they must have sought the fullest 
expression their medium would permit. The pictorial poster 
seeks to compel attention in a special way, as did the Kenais- 
sance frescoes. Both are subject to one esthetic law. 

The modern worship of simplification, in its origin a very 
healthy reaction, has finally set up the skeleton in place of the 
living body. A few delightful geometric shapes, prismatic in 
colouring, are not only the basis, but, indeed, the ultimate ex- 
pression of life in art. 

Because the more elementary sorts of posters are merely 
intended to attract the eye to the printed announcement, and 
because the first few patches of undiluted colour on hoardings 
no doubt did achieve that end, it has been assumed that the 
most rudimentary picture is the most arresting. Yet in fact 
the special argument for extreme simplification of form and 
colour in the poster—that it compels the eye—carries within 
itself its own destruction. For where all are bright, none are 
outstanding on that account. The exquisite impressions of 
Lautrec, the fire of Daumier, are all dissolved in a non-Euclidean 
tangle of primary tints. Disintegration can go no farther. 

Let us, therefore, seriously consider whether those old Byzan- 
tines, creating the majestic figures which overwhelm the spec- 
tator at Ravenna, were at all concerned with this or that system 
of simplification; or whether it may not have been their one 
desire to convey an overwhelming sense of the reality of their 
visions, in so far as a rich, but austere, vehicle would permit. | 

So may the art of publicity again enter a wider field. And the 
beautiful will be found more outstanding than the crude, because 
there are no bounds at all to the range and variety of its attrac- 
tion. The mosaic of San Vitale, admirably reproduced on 
page 69, was set up to spread the story of a young religion, 
and after fourteen hundred years it remains a most effective 
advertisement. 

SPENCER PRYSE. 


October 1924. 


Plate I. 
TOWN HALL, VEERE, HOLLAND. 


Reproduced from a water-colour drawing by Hesketh Hubbard, R.O.L., Rosas 
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WHITELEY VILLAGE, NEAR WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY. 


October 192}. 


Plate II. 
SINGLE-STORIED COTTAGES ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Architect. 
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Bases of Criticism: 


HERE is a widespread belief that old men are all 

wrong. Youth, the victim of the war which the 

old made but did not have to fight, takes this 

perhaps unconscious form of revenge. If experi- 
ence failed so badly, let inexperience have a chance. ‘‘ Maxi- 
ma debetur puero reverentia.” In our own art this pre- 
judice is apt to take the form of looking askance at all pre- 
cedent. A new epoch of industrialism, steel and concrete, 
is at hand. New methods are wanted; new minds. Let us 
have done with old things. ‘There is one occupation, and 
one only, that is architecture, where reigns idleness of mind, 
where we look backwards instead of forward,’’ writes 
M. Corbusier-Saugnier.* An American architect again, in a 
paper read at the annual convention at Washington,* 
attacks the architecture of his own country as wholesale 
plagiarism, and says that if he had his way he would forbid 
the use of books and photographs to any architect—after, 
however, ten years’ study of precedent and tradition in 
school and office. But the French architect will have no 
traffic with tradition. All we have to do is to state the 
problem rightly. The problem of a dwelling, for example, is 
a problem of shelter against heat, cold, rain, thieves, and 
inquisitive people—a receptacle of light and sun—compart- 
ments for cooking, for work, for intimate life. Out of this 
will eventually grow a solution, clean and neat, and efficient 
and modern. 

But the problem has not been adequately stated. There 
is something left out. It is difficult to express, but it is 
essential. It is that which makes a dwelling into a home. 
The problem is to provide something more than an efficient 
“tool” for the production of family life. That something 
more can only be seized by the subtle mind of the artist. 
He only can give it life. Our French author, as a matter of 
fact, equally feels that the solution of his problem as stated 
above will not satisfy. His house may be convenient and 
efficient. So far only building skill is at work. ‘But 
suddenly my heart is gripped, I experience joy; I feel what 
were the intentions in raising the walls—sweet, forceful, 
charming, and dignified.’’ Mind is speaking to mind; but 
it is by means of something over and above the building 
skill which has solved the material problems of convenience 
and shelter. 

Let us consider a little more closely the process of solving 
an architectural problem. There is first of all a period of 
cool analysis. All the factors, material, and spiritual, are 
embraced, sorted, emphasized or subordinated. And so the 
first idea shapes itselfi—on a bony structure of plan. By 
now, if the analysis has been sound, the problem has in 
essence been solved. But all the work is still to do. Just 
as a poet’s new-born idea is in his mind as sounds or as sights, 
and must be reduced to words, so the architect has to find 
his words, his shapes of stone and brick. Now these words, 
these shapes, must either be unlike or like what has been 
seen before. Hitherto man has worked with shapes which 


* Quoted in the Architectural Association Journal for September, 
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others had used before him, and has slowly tried to refine 
and improve upon them—the builders of the Parthenon 
making more delicate the temple shapes of Magna Grecia; 
the Normans catching faint far-away echoes of Rome: the 
medizval builders twisting Oriental forms into their engineer- 
ing masterpieces. It will be a bold step for us in our genera- 
tion to decide that what is past is no concern of ours—to 
make ourselves by a definite act of will, as it were, primitive 
men, and start on our adventures as babes without a mother- 
tongue. And we may be sure we shall borrow from some- 
where, consciously or not; remembering the story of the 
king who, desiring to find out what was the original lan- 
guage of mankind, took two new-born babies from their 
parents and had them suckled by goats, until they were of 
an age when speech might be expected; then they were 
brought before the king, and all men attended to see what 
would come of the experiment. But all the little ones could 
do was to bleat. 

We may be sure that a mind ignorant of or blind to 
all that has been done before will be thin and starved. Both 
artist and poet must have access to the rich treasuries of 
other men’s achievements in order to give warmth and life 
to the shapings of their first idea. It is not to copy that the 
poet will read Homer and Keats and Chaucer, not so that 
he may use their words and ideas, but to enrich his own mind 
by absorption and comparison, by thinking about what they 
thought and how they said it. So must it be with the archi- 
tect. He, too, will need his treasury of the works of other 
men, a treasury which he can only make his own by intimate 
analysis and hard study, always first seeing the problem 
before examining the solution. And all this he will do, 
not in order that he may copy what others have done, but 
that he may have a full mind. For it is only a full mind that 
can produce new things. And if his library is in his head 
rather than on his shelves, so much the better; for the brain 
is quicker than the hands. But not many can attain this. 
Certainly the school system, which educates by a series of 
“unseen’’ problems, will help in this. But it carries with it 
the danger that the mind has to be prepared for so many 
problems and to solve them so quickly that it is encouraged 
to lay in a stock of ready-for-service solutions; as a man I 
knew passed with honour an examination in Virgil, not by 
reading the poet, but by learning a vocabulary of his words. 
The speedy solution is not always the right one, though 
speed may be necessary in the school system. We want to 
train not the cocksure man with quick, clever, metallic 
mind, but rather develop humbleness and meditation and a 
wonder about things, with humour. 

Do what we will, we are heirs. Rich with the golden 
treasury of the past, we can attack new difficulties, difficul- 
ties not of construction or planning, but of language, of 
that mysterious tongue by which man speaks to man 
through his dumb work. Always we speak in symbols, 
and can only add new ones gradually, or they will have 
no significance, 
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VII.—Walls, Paths, and Steps. 


HE building of a new house in 

the country must be somewhat 

of an adventure, both for the 

owner and his architect. Where 
perfect sympathy and understanding is 
established, it can easily be a series of 
joyous ventures. Each succeeding month 
bringing in its train new problems in the 
detailed working out of the scheme for the 
new homestead and in the provision of 
such a setting for it as will enhance the 
pleasure of living in it, when the day comes 
for the builder and his craftsmen to give 
up possession of the premises to the owner. 

The garden designer meanwhile will 
have settled the lay-out of the gardens, 
levelled, trenched, and drained the 
grounds, hurried on the planting of the 
trees and shrubs, formed and populated 
the flower-beds, turfed and seeded the 
the lawns, and made every endeavour to get the garden 
somewhat established by the time the building is finished. 

The completion of paths and steps, the building of summer- 
houses, pergolas, walls (other than retaining walls), and the 
provision of seats, sundials, statues, and other garden 
ornaments are finishing touches which are wisely left until 
the more urgent work has been completed, as these are 
works which—when there is so much to do—may well be 
left to the last. 

Although last, these items are by no means the least in 
their influence on the whole effect judged as a series of 
pictures. Too much care cannot be taken over them, as. the 
beauty of many a garden has been marred by unwise de- 
cisions on these details, and the fine effect of the skilled 
planting scheme spoilt by ugly asphalt paths, or by the use 
of materials for the steps and walls which clash with the 
general colour-scheme, or by having the paths paved or 
gravelled in such a manner as to make a tour of the garden 
a perpetual source of discomfort to the pedestrian. 

In good Queen Victoria’s days no one worried about such 
matters, but the craze for good texture in all the materials, 
and the realization that everything should contribute and 
nothing detract from the general colour-scheme, has resulted 
in a multiplicity of materials being available for these 
works, and as we live in an age which is always in a hurry 
to see the results of its labours, old materials are often 
preferred to new. 

An earlier article pointed out the advantages—nay, the 
necessity—of making the general scheme of the garden 
harmonize with and form a perfect setting to the house, 
and in no detail of the work is this more necessary than in 
the paths, steps, and walls. 

A great deal may be learned, as to the use of the right 
materials, from the works of the great gardeners of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and from the small 
gardens of the old farms and cottages, scattered in such 
profusion throughout the country-side. 

An examination of these shows that, despite the wide 
variations in the class of materials employed in the work— 
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granite in Cornwall, slate in north-west 
Wales and England, freestone in Somerset 
and the Midlands, sandstone in Yorkshire, 
bricks in the south-east counties and East 
Anglia—all have one thing in common, 
viz., the use of materials available in the 
district. For this reason the old work 
never forms a jarring note in the landscape, 
and must also have been relatively cheaper 
to carry out than the work done now, 
owing to our modern custom of trans- 
porting materials from remote parts of 
the country. 

The inclement summer, while giving us 
fresh green lawns and grass walks, the 
condition of which are the envy and 
despair of all foreign visitors, impresses 
upon the garden designer the necessity of 
providing paths which will enable the 
owner to return dry-shod from a walk 
round his garden. For this reason all the main paths must 
of necessity be gravelled or paved, even though there be 
grass walks for fair weather. 

The grass walk is, possibly, the most delightful of all 
walks in the garden, setting off the flower-beds in a way 
that no other can equal. It must be of ample width, three 
yards being a good minimum, or unsightly tracks will be 
worn in it. 

Where the smaller hard-paved paths cross the grass walk, 
and it is desired to avoid an absolute break in its length, 
the Japanese method of placing stepping-stones, flush with 
the grass, will overcome the difficulty. 

Grass paths are also the best setting for the formal beds 
of a small sunk garden, unless the beds are to be outlined 
by formally-clipped box or other edgings, when stone- or 
brick-paved paths seem equally good ; for very narrow paths 
in such a garden, where the box has made sturdy growth, 
good gravel is not to be despised. 

Generally speaking, stone-paved walks are to be preferred 
to gravel paths for all gardens which are not on the grand 
scale, as they help to impart a peaceful old-world effect 
which seems the final seal of perfection in a garden—an 
effect rarely obtained in this restless age, but apparently 
achieved without effort in the older formal gardens of 
England, which still survive, and which are veritable 
“haunts of ancient peace.” 

Old York side-walk paving is now so eagerly sought after, 
for garden path-making, that its price is almost more than 
new, and the good old days of twenty years ago—when it 
could be bought for a song—seem gone for ever. As used in 
the street-paving, the stones were large, and were laid with 
straight cross joints, the lines of the longitudinal joints 
being broken, giving a bonded effect. For a garden path the 
stones are better if cut into smaller rectangles, and laid in 
randon squares with wide joints, The small pieces, placed 
to break all long joint lines, may be made up of two or more 
fragments from the cutting-up of the large slabs, and if a 
few of these are broken in cutting, such accidents will 
enhance rather than mar the effect. After the stones are 
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laid (two inches of ashes are the best bed for them) garden 
mould may be swept over them to fill the interstices of the 
jointing, and encourage the growth of mosses and dwarf 
plants, such as the smallest varieties of thyme or the violet 
cress. Some gardeners, with misguided zeal, leave out the 
smaller stones, and, in the holes thus formed, insert rock 
plants, huge house leeks, and stone crops, with the result 
that to walk along the path, without spoiling the plants, is 
such trouble that people take to the grass edges, where there 
are any, and the latter are then ruined by tracks being formed 
in them. 

Gravel or brick paths are usually barrelled in cross section, 
and the edges sunk a few inches below the level of the grass 
edging, but where stone paving with wide jointing has been 
used, a broader and, therefore, a more restful effect might be 
obtained by keeping the surface of the stones level with the 
grass borders when mown, in the same manner as the 
Japanese stepping-stones placed in the lawn. 

Occasionally small bricks are intermixed with the stones 
and, where the house is brick and stone, there is something 
to be said of the mixture. Stones of different colours— 
rose and grey, grey and yellow, yellow and blue, are used 
either in patterns, as when the old yellow granite cobbles are 
mixed with grey York-stone slabs, or in broken random 
pieces, such as can be obtained from the same quarry at 
Hornton, near Banbury, but something better than ordinary 
labour will then be required for the laying. 

For formal terraces, with balustrades and rubbed free- 
stone ashlar walls, forming the base to a classic-style man- 
sion, Portland stone or Purbeck rubbed on face will be better 
than York, and may be laid in squares or patterns without 
detriment to the effect. 

Where the house itself is of freestone with stone-slated 
roof, as may be seen in the Cotswolds, the garden walls 
would be built of coursed or uncoursed rubble, either in 
lime mortar, or laid dry, and the paths carried out in 
Portland or Purbeck, split instead of tooled, and laid at 
random with irregular-shaped edges, the stones being left 
more or less as they come from the quarry. 

For a time the fussy meaningless “‘crazy pattern” imita- 
tion of such a path had a great vogue among people without 
taste, stones being purposely smashed up into medium- 
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sized or small triangles or pentagons, and laid as though 
thrown into the path by a drunkard. Garden labour has to 
be employed for such feats, as no self-respecting mason 
would take on such a travesty of rough random paving. 
Like many novelties it amused for a time, but people soon 
grew very tired of living with it. 

Of course, the newly-quarried paving, despite it being rough 
on face, requires a year or so to tone down and give its real 
permanent effect, but if the building is new, it will not matter, 
as the whole will grow more beautiful every year as the 
weather tones the work naturally. The local stone used on 
the house will be the best material to be used for such paths, 
provided it will stand the test of a hard winter without 
splitting or peeling under the action of the frost. The power 
of splitting it to a fairly true face and an average standard 
thickness are the other essentials in using such stone, and 
the rougher the walling in the house the more rustic the 
paths should be. 

For cottages, and small houses with tiled roofs, brick 
paths are very effective up to four or five feet wide, and all 
sorts of larks may be played with the pattern in laying them. 
In Holland, whole streets and quays are often paved with 
bricks; in fact, it is the standard material in most of the 
towns. The bricks are small in size, and are laid on edge 
in sand; there is thus a sense of scale, entirely lacking in 
many a gardener’s brick paths formed of gin. by 4 in. 
bricks laid on the flat, while the broken colour and admirable 
shape and surface texture of the Dutch hand-made bricks 
is often entirely lacking in some of the recent examples. 
Needless to say, pressed bricks and blue Staffordshire bricks 
should be avoided. 

If the house is tiled a considerable number of tiles will be 
broken in transit to the site, and during the work; if 
collected, the pieces may make a jolly centre panel in the 
forecourt, or even be used as lacing courses in building the 
garden boundary wall, and thus form the basis of effects 
novel to the general public. To build the whole wall of them 
—or even the piers—is an extravagant affectation, and the 
effect obtained is not commensurate with the tedious labour 
in erecting. 

Many other materials are successfully used in forming 
garden paths and walls in various districts. 
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In Cornwall, slates from an outcrop on the site, cut into 
narrow strips and set on edge in squares, with the joints 
laid in alternating directions, give a local flavour to the 
work, the walls being built of thick slabs, laid as coursed 
rubble-work, with astonishing interludes every few feet, 
where the slates are upended, the long coursing joints being 
vertical. Flat slabs, 3 in. or so in thickness, roughly dressed 
on the edges, form a satisfactory coping, and the blues, 
silver greens, and greys of the materials give a special 
character to the landscape. 

In Devonshire—the county of deep lanes and of high 
hedges clothed in primroses, violets, ground ivy, and ferns 
—many a seaside village garden has paths of oval pebbles in 
assorted sizes, laid in patterns, with diagonal bands of 
larger pebbles, gathered on the beach, the squares thus 
formed being filled in lines running the length of the path, 
the side triangles running crosswise, bands of the larger 
pebbles—four or five rows in width—-forming the side 
borders, which are dished as gutters. 

Where Dartmoor rears its granite tors in the centre of the 
county, the hedges give place to walls built of the granite 
boulders which lie scattered over the heather and gorse-clad 
hillsides. These walls weather a delightful cold silver-grey, 
and attract pale-green and rusty-gold lichens which dapple 
the exposed faces, while in the crannies (the walls are built 
dry) pennypies, polypodies, mother-of-millions, harts- 
tongues, and other delightful rock-loving flowers and ferns, 
combine to make the walls a veritable rock garden. 

In the villages nestling under the skirts of the Berkshire 
downs very different walls are built. The great downs 
sweep away towards Wiltshire and the west with scarce a 


wall or hedge to interrupt their rounded contours and, as 
they are all chalk, there was neither stone nor brick ready 
to hand when the gardens came to be enclosed, so rough 
stakes were planted in the ground, and around them a cob- 
wall—more mud than lime—was erected and roughly 
plastered on face. The cob was finished about 6 ft. from 
the ground, and capped with delightful thatch, this being 
laid on horizontal sticks tied to cross-pieces secured to the 
stakes which project—wigwam fashion—from the top of the 
cob. Unfortunately, the thatching has to be kept in good 
condition, or the wet gets down into the wall and bursts it. 
Consequently, many a wall of this kind has, of late years, 
disappeared. Most of these walls form the enclosures to the 
gardens of half-timbered and thatched cottages, over which 
roses and honeysuckle climb, making these villages a dream 
of loveliness. Such an one is East Hendred, one of the most 
perfect and unspoilt specimens of an old English village in 
the country, lying buried in its woods and orchards, six 
miles south-west of Didcot, a green oasis in a golden land- 
scape of rolling wheat fields. 

Farther east in the same county, as in Kent and East 
Anglia, the fields yield a plentiful crop of flints, and the 
clay in the valleys has been used for making bricks and tiles. 
So one sees tiled houses, with the walls built of knapped or 
rounded flints, with long and short-blocked, red-brick quoins 
and dressings to the door and window-openings, and plinths 
and lacing courses of the same materials, the garden walls 
similarly constructed with half-round or splayed brick 
copings, sometimes having a double-coursed tile creasing. 

Here and there one sees garden walls built, chequer fashion, 
of stones and flints, but in the southern counties and East 
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Anglia red brick walls were the commonest, and, when they 
were built of the old-fashioned hand-made narrow bricks 
with wide joints, it is difficult to decide whether they are 
not the best of all garden walls, though they could be hope- 
lessly out of place in such a county as Gloucester. 

A deal of ingenuity has been occasionally exercised in 
endeavouring to save material in building brick walls, and 
some of the old gardening books show several clever methods 
of achieving this. As one rarely sees them in actual existence, 
it is possible that they proved to be too cleverly designed, 
and fell down soon after they were erected. At Lymington, 
in Hampshire, however, there is a 44 in. red-brick boundary 
wall which is built serpentine on plan, and looks as sound as 
when it was erected many years ago, although acting as a 
retaining wall for two or three feet of earth, the garden 
standing above the level of the road. 

Many mixtures of materials have been used in some of the 
modern gardens for terraces and paths—stone with panels of 
tiles made specially two inches wide for setting on edge, 
with wide joints set in mortar, knapped flints in stone panels, 
the old fan-shaped cobbles radiating from a circular well 
head standing on a stone step—and other conceits, some of 
them rather overdone. The opportunity for such variations 
from the ordinary are endless, and where a courtyard or a 
loggia or pergola has to be paved, a pretty fancy in the paving 
adds to the interest of the work, but, after all, a garden 
should be a garden, and the architect sometimes turns it 
into open courtyards, walled in and paved with stone slabs, 
statues, and fountains, and other architectural details, which 
are delightful, but give the impression that the garden must 
be somewhere else, farther away from the house. 
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Garden walls may be made of rubbed ashlar, if it is under- 
stood that this will form a quiet background for lovely 
climbers and ramblers, which need the shelter of an enclosed 
garden to encourage them to display beautiful but tender 
foliage and blossoms, but as a general rule, such walls merely 
succeed in looking a needless extravagance, and the rubble or 
brick wall—built dry or with rough wide joints in mortar— 
is most often the most satisfactory, even though it is to be 
capped with balustrades, piers with vases, or statues, and is 
to form part of a large scheme. 

It is possible, even, in a garden on a hillside, to avoid the 
use of steps, by laying out the paths so that they either 
wind or-zig-zag up the slopes at such a gradient (not more 
than one in eight) that steps will not be required. 

At Nimes, in Provence (illustrated in the June article), 
the gardens are formal, and run up the hillside above the 
main terrace level in a series of double zig-zags forming 
diamonds on plan with their long axes running across the hill, 
these forming the lines of the upper terraces, which are 
terminated by the junctions of the double ramps of the path. 

At Torquay, where many of the public gardens are treated 
as semi-wild rock and woodland gardens, the paths meander 
up and down over the face of the hills with sheltered corners 
placed here and there for seats, and, where the gradients are 
too steep, steps are formed with boarded or rubble risers, and 
treads gravelled to match the paths. 

The gravel—made of machine-crushed limestone chips— 
makes a good surface when thoroughly rolled and trodden 
in, but compares unfavourably with Croydon or Mitcham 
gravel with its tawny colour, which gradually bleaches to a 
pale buff, but these latter gravels are finer than anything of 
the kind found elsewhere in England, as the small quantity 
of clay intermixed by nature with the sand and flints, makes 
them bind to as hard and true a surface as the best macadam 
road, though the use of motor-cars, with their rubber tyres, 
will pull up the surface of any gravel drive during frosty 
weather, this difficulty having caused the replacement of 
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gravel for drives by elvaine, granite or hard limestone, 
rolled by a steam-roller to so compact a surface that it will 
stand well, and not suffer from any traffic short of the 
heaviest type of engine or motor-lorry. The colour of these 
drives may be improved by a sprinkling of fine sand, re- 
newed from time to time. 

The architectural treatment of garden walls is too large 
a subject to come within the scope of this article, and, apart 
from its dependence on the style of the house or other build- 
ing, for which the gardens provide the setting, it is usually 
influenced by the treatment of the summer houses, pergolas, 
loggias, gateways, arches, and doorways, which are bound 
to affect the manner in which the garden walls are based, 
built, and coped. The subject will, therefore, again come up 
for review when these features are being dealt with. 

There is, however, one architectural feature which is 
commonly used in all gardens—steps—and, as the steps 
should be formed when the paths are being made, their 
treatment may be profitably discussed and illustrated in 
this article. 

As with paths, the treatment of steps in a garden may be 
varied ad infinitum, but should be in close harmony with 
the paths they connect. 

The flights leading down from the main terrace will be 
wide and possess wing walls in brick or stone, designed to 
accord with the facades of the house. Where this is ashlar 
the steps should be formed of tooled York, Purbeck, or 
Portland, and in recent gardens they have been playfully 
treated—broken in the centre by a small fountain and pool, 
worked half-concave between the terrace wall piers and 
half-convex, the circle, square, or octagon thus formed as 
a half-landing giving a chance for a quaint conceit in 
paving. At the bottom further variations from the straight 
flight are carried out, the spaces between these bottom steps 
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being treated as a bed for good topiary specimens, or as a 
platform for tubs with bay trees for the winter, and gaily 
flowering plants, such as hydrangeas or ivy-leaved geraniums, 
in the summer. 

Where the walls are rubble a rougher finish to the steps 
will be more in character, the treads being formed of slabs 
of stone or slate, and the risers being made of the same 
rubble as the walls. 

Where the paving is built rambling, self-faced rubble 
steps will be more in character with similar risers. York 
stone and some of the other English building stones cleave 
readily and serve the purpose. 

Sometimes the steps wander down the wild garden, or a 
turfed. bank. In this case they will be wide and shallow, 
formed of the path material with rubble risers, and a good 
effect may be produced in a hilly garden by laying out the 
sloping paths with 3 in. or 4 in. steps at irregular intervals. 
These steps must slightly slope to prevent puddles forming 
in them. 

At Ipswich, in the Christchurch Park, the risers are of 
Scotch fir with the bark showing, held in position by small 
branches driven into the ground as stout pegs, while the 
treads are covered over their whole area with short sections 
of the tree with the grain showing as circles and forming a 
sort of cobweb pattern. 

All garden steps should be shallower and wider than 
similar steps in the house, and, except where the house is 
very formal in style, should be made of stones left with 
their quarry faces; no chisel being used in trimming the 
faces unless brick paths are the order of the day, when the 
steps should be brick, an admixture of brick and stone not 
being a success. 

The future critic, when he comes to write a history of 
gardening under His Majesty George V, will remark that 
in straining after the picturesque, our present work 
somemes betrays a sense of strain entirely absent in the 
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HE great achievement of Sir Joseph Bazalgette 

in constructing the present Victoria Embankment, 

an undertaking completed in 1870, at a cost of a 

little over one and a half millions, has somewhat 
obscured the claims of earlier pioneers in the same direction. 
For instance, when Wren drew up his plan for the rebuilding 
of London an embankment formed an integral part of his 
scheme, although that “quay,” as he called it, was to have 
extended only from Blackfriars to the Tower, which was but 
natural when one remembers that at that period, and for 
long after, the gardens of the great private palaces in the 
Strand and at Westminster extended to the water’s edge, 
and no roadway was easily possible along this portion of 
the Thames. 

For upwards of a hundred and fifty years after this 
nothing appears to have been done, or even to have been 
suggested, towards forming a roadway by the river; and it 
was not till 1824 that Colonel Trench prepared his plan 
(which was published in the following year) towards this 
desirable end. However, notwithstanding the support of 
many in high official positions, Trench’s scheme was ignored, 
as certain portions of it deserved, I think, to be, although the 
general idea was obviously a sound one. A like fate befell 
the plan which, just twenty years later, John Martin, the 
painter, conceived for a railway along both banks of the river, 
together with an open walk from Hungerford Bridge to the 
Tower, and from Vauxhall to Deptford. The latter portion 
of this design might have been all very well; in fact, it antici- 
pated to some extent that present crying want—an embank- 
ment on the south side of the Thames, without which London 
will always be a lop-sided city. But the idea of a railway 
along those gracious and lovely curves is a thought too 
horrific for contemplation, and had anyone doubted Martin’s 
lack of the true artistic sense, after contemplating his 
Biblical pictures, he would be fully persuaded of it after 
examining his embankment project. 

It thus remained for a more enlightened period and the 
conjunction of favourable circumstances and a supremely 
capable engineer, to produce the embankment which, in 
spite of what it destroyed, in spite even of its stultification 
of Chambers’s masterpiece, yet remains, perhaps, the finest 
improvement yet conceived for London. 

I want here to say something about Trench’s plan, because 
it is an extremely interesting one in many ways, in spite of 
several obvious shortcomings and a floridness of treatment 
which will not appeal to modern ideas, and because it is well 
for us to remember anyone who in his day took thought for 
the improvement of the city, even if his suggestions were 
not destined to be carried out. 

By the aid of the series of lithographed views which 
Colonel Trench published, we can follow his scheme in its 
entirety, and those which I am enabled to reproduce will 
indicate the more original portions of his suggested im- 


provement. These views, nine in number, were published, 
together with a plan of the river and a descriptive account, 
under the title of “A Lithographic Sketch of the North 
Bank of the Thames, from Westminster Bridge to London 
Bridge, showing the proposed quay, and some other im- 
provements suggested by Lieut.-Colonel Trench, to which 
are annexed a survey of that part of the river, and a pro- 
spectus of the proposed plan,’ published by Hurst and 
Robinson, go Cheapside, and 8 Pall Mall, London, January 
1825. (By the way, the prospectus is dated the 3rd of 
February of that year.) 

Unlike Bazalgette’s embankment, the quay suggested by 
Colonel Trench begins at Craven Street, at the point where 
this thoroughfare now converges with Northumberland 
Avenue. The reason, no doubt, why the scheme did not 
embrace a more westerly portion of the river front was 
because then a number of private mansions—Montague 
House,, Lord Cassilis’s residence, that ‘of Ladyiixcrenm 
Whitehall Gardens (called on Trench’s views New Houses), 
Pembroke House, the garden of Lord Liverpool’s house 
(where the Embankment Gardens now are), etc., occupied 
ground immediately abutting on the Thames. As will be 
seen by the illustration here given (Fig. 1), a roadway on 
arches was projected high above the water-level. This was 
to have been continued as far as Waterloo Bridge, and its 
form was to have been homogeneous with the basement (as 
it may be called) of Somerset House, along the top of which 
the roadway would have run, being linked up with a similar 
building construction as far as Arundel Street. The drawing 
given precludes the necessity of my being more descriptively 
precise, as the reader will see at a glance the nature of 
Trench’s project, and will also see that by it the beauty 
of Chambers’s structure was to have been left unspoilt, a 
circumstance which in Bazalgette’s otherwise far preferable 
scheme was not the case. 

The reader will also observe that by an alternative sug- 
gestion (Fig. 2), a much more ambitious scheme was 
adumbrated, viz., a vast classic facade, supported by 
pulars, and having a central feature, with pediment im- 
mediately below Adelphi Terrace. Fountains and other 
decorative adjuncts were to enrich this facade at intervals, 
and in the less ambitious scheme an equestrian statue of 
George IV was to have been placed. St. Martin’s Church 
would have been opened to the river by a wide thoroughfare, 
where the rather derelict Hungerford Market was then and 
Charing Cross Railway Station, with its offensively hideous 
bridge, is now. The roadway was to have been 8o ft. wide, 
and at a height of 25 ft. from the ordinary water-level. 

The second division of the scheme, was, as I have said, 
similar, as far as Arundel Street, to the less ambitious of the 
two first-division projects. From Arundel Street, however, 
in order to allow of a free and uninterrupted waterway to 
some riparian owners, which Colonel Trench recognized as 
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1. COLONEL TRENCH’S PLAN FOR A THAMES EMBANKMENT, PUBLISHED IN 1825. 


This design was, of course, conceived long before an embankment existed, as it was not until 1870 that Bazalgette’s Victoria 

Embankment was completed. In general design Trench’s plan simply consisted in a continuation of the arcaded plinth of 

Somerset House, a corner of which can be seen on the extreme right of Waterloo Bridge. The church on the left is St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, and in the centre lies the Adelphi. 


2. A SECOND SUGGESTION BY TRENCH FOR THE SAME STRETCH OF RIVER. 


Here he has added a long Classic facade with a pedimented central feature which acts as a base to Adelphi Terrace. The sky- 

line of London at that date showed St. Martin’s Church, the Adelphi, the lantern of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Covent Garden 

Theatre (above the second nearest lamp-post on Waterloo Bridge), Lancaster Gate (above the building to the left of the bridge), 
Drury Lane Theatre (above the building to the right of the bridge), and the corner of Somerset House. 


3. A VIEW FROM SOMERSET HOUSE TO THE TEMPLE 


Here it can be seen that Trench’s plan was simply a continuation of Chambers’s design for Somerset House, as far as Arundel 

Street, where he replaced the arcade by cast-iron arches in order to allow a waterway to certain riparian owners. At the Temple 

Gardens he shows an open colonnade. The church steeple on the left is called in Trench’s drawing ‘‘ New Church, Strand,” and 
is really St. Mary le Strand, while that on the right is the steeple of St. Clement Danes. 
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Trench’s plans for an embankment also included a great river stairway approach to St. Paul’s. 
From left to right the church steeples belong to St. Martin, Ludgate Hill, St. Andrew’s-by-the-Wardrobe, and 


drawing. 


This can be seen in the above 


St. Benet’s Church, under the Cathedral. 


being of paramount importance, light cast-iron arches of 
great span, varying according to circumstances, were 
suggested; while in front of the Temple Gardens it was 
considered desirable (I use the words of the prospectus) “to 
build a solid basis rising about 1 ft. above high-water mark, 
and upon that to raise four rows of columns on which the 
quay of communication would be supported,”’ thus affording 
from the Temple Gardens ‘“‘a beautiful view of the river, 
seen through a colonnade of great splendour and beauty.” 

The remaining portion of the design, as far as Blackfriars 
Bridge, continued the bridges and arched facade of the 
earlier portion. 

The scheme was an elaborate and showy one; but it 
presented certain obvious drawbacks. At the same time it 
was calculated to interfere with private property as little 
as possible, which, as Trench expressly states, was a point 
kept in view; it did not obviate the abutment of the Temple 
Gardens immediately on to the river; and it preserved in its 
beautiful entirety the whole fagade of Somerset House. 

When the south bank comes to be reconstructed and made 
worthy of London, as it must one of these days be made, 
this system of a roadway carried over bridges, so as not 
materially to affect adversely some of the wharves which are 
not derelict, as many of them appear to be, might, I think, 
well be considered ; and if it is, Colonel Trench, although he 
never saw his original scheme carried out, will not have 
lived wholly in vain. 

Although it has nothing in common with the proposed 
embankment, another improvement suggested by Trench 
is interesting. This was nothing less than a wide thorough- 


fare leading from the south door of St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
the river, flanked by buildings of classic design, supported 
by pillars, and giving on to a double flight of wide steps to 
the Thames. A portion of the section of the elevations 
(Plate 4) is here given in order to show how great an im- 
provement this would have been. 

According to the prospectus, the estimated cost of Trench’s 
scheme was £638,491; and a return of over £20,000 per 
annum was calculated from the rents of wharves, tolls, etc. 
“Tt is obvious,’ proceeds the prospectus, “that this sum 
would not give an adequate interest on the estimated ex- 
pense, but a great portion of the expense included in that 
estimate arises upon those parts of the work which are 
calculated only for decoration and public ornament, and are 
not in any degree necessary for the mere purposes of useful 
and profitable communication.” They did not think of 
making every public improvement a paying proposition in 
those days! 

That the scheme secured great and influential support is 
proved by the many illustrious names which appear on the 
Committee of Management, printed at the end of the pro- 
spectus. These include the Dukes of Wellington, Rutland, 
and Devonshire; Lords Londonderry, Rosslyn, Palmerston, 
and Bexley; the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir James 
Graham ; the Attorney- and Solicitor-General ; and a number 
of members of Parliament, among whom were the Hon. 
G. Agar Ellis, Alexander Baring, S. R. Lushington, and 
Alderman Wood. It will thus be seen that at least in his 
own day Colonel Trench could count on valuable support, 
even if his elaborate scheme never materialized. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


The War Memorial Chapel, Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Chesterfield. 


Designed by A. Gilbert Scott. 


HIS chapel should be 

seen, as photographs do 

not show the atrnosphere 

and subtle colour effects 
which give the interior so much of 
its attraction. This interior was an 
essay in creating an atmosphere ; 
the sources of light were hidden, 
and the whole colour-scheme was 
in soft browns and gold. The 
illustrations, however, emphasize 
the contrasts too much,” because, 
in photography, brown photographs 
dark. Brown Hornton stone was 
used throughout the interior, and 
the panelling is in Indian greywood, 
which matches the stone almost 
exactly. The benches are of teak, 
and are entirely the work of one 
man, being made by Mr. Tom 


Les Invalides. The tympanum 
panel is of Rosso Antico, picked 
so as to be without any markings: 
this matches the Quartzite exactly, 
though not sufficient of either was 
available in England to do the 
whole series of panels. 

The nave was formed out of an 
existing two-story wing, of “ work- 
house”’ appearance, but with very 
sound walls and roof. A new rein- 
forced concrete floor was put in, 
and the roofing slates replaced by 
Italian tiles. Thus the width and 
height of the chapel throughout 
were fixed and gave the key to 
the design. This increased the 
difficulties very much, as may be 
imagined. The interior width was 
2z ft. 3in., and the height to the 


Rushton, the college carpenter, 


tie-beams 33 ft. The total interior 


without any assistance whatever. 
The decorative frieze was gilt solid, 
with the ground darkened a deep 
brown, and the figures, etc., picked 
out in parchment white and gold. The colouring of the 
dome frieze is reversed, the ground being a toned white, 
with brown and gold cherubs. 

The chapel floor is in chocolate and drab “ruboleum,” 
the sanctuary being paved in black and Mereuil marble. 
The altar is of Mereuil and black marble, with a roundel of 
Egyptian porphyry, and a delicate bronze tabernacle, with 
cloth-of-gold curtains; the candelabra and vases are of 
darkened silver, the electric light pendants being also silver- 
plated. The reredos is in various shades of brown and red 
marbles, from Mereuil and Siena to Rosso Antico and 
Quartzite, and picked out in gilt. The vertical dark panels 
are in this Quartzite, which is of a very deep red colour and 
exceedingly hard, and as far as can be traced these were 
cut from the actual blocks used for Napoleon’s tomb at 
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length of the chapel, to the west 
wall (omitting the ante-chapel, 
which is not yet built), is 140 ft., 
and the ante-chapel will add another 
25 ft. to this length, making a very long-proportioned 
interior. The ante-chapel will have the choir and organ- 
gallery over, with a rich little gilt Italian organ-case. 
Fourteen “Stations of the Cross,” in richly gilt Italian 
frames, with terra-cotta and gilt panels, are now being 
made, and will be hung on the nave and transept walls. 

The double domes and lantern are interesting examples 
of reinforced concrete work. This method of construction 
certainly simplifies the problem which faced the Renaissance 
dome builders. 

The exterior is faced with small grey bricks, with Portland 
stone dressings and special Italian tiled roofs, the dome 
being covered in copper. Old Dutch glass was used through- 
out the chapel. The exterior is at present incomplete, as the 
side chapels, sacristies, and ante-chapel are yet to be built. 
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A PLAN OF THE CHAPEL. 


The hatched portions show the original building, and the blacked-in portions indicate the new work, but the whole building has 


been entirely re-designed. 


The chapel faces exactly east and west. 
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A VIEW FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


A VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


MOUNT Si2 MARY'S COLLEGE CHAPEL: FROVEDHE SOULE-BAST: 


Showing the east end, which is not yet completed. 


Reference to the plan will show that chapels have still to be built on either 
side of the sanctuary. 
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THE DOME OF THE CHAPEL. 


There are two domes, the inner one, lying below the door in the drum, illustrated above. The outer dome is surmounted by 


a lantern built of reinforced concrete. 
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A WORKING DRAWING: OF THE DOME. 


From the floor to the top of the lantern the chapel is 70 ft. high. The lantern and the inner dome are built of reinforced 
concrete, the inner dome being a pure hemisphere. An eye in the inner dome ventilates the church by allowing the hot air to 
rise to the lantern where it escapes through glass louvres. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHANCEL. 


The walls are distempered cream and the panelling is in Indian greywood. The nave and dome friezes are both; modelled 
in fibrous plaster, and coloured in brown, terra-cotta colour, parchment white, and gold. From the crossing the lantern 
surmounting the upper dome can be seen through the eye in the inner dome. 
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A NAVE WINDOW. ASV WrOkK EES DOME, 
The glass in the chapel is taken from some old The inside of the outer dome is distempered brown. This can 
Dutch greenhouses. be seen through the eye in the inner dome. 
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The altar is in black Belgian fossil and Mereuil marble, The angels are in Mereuil and the wreath is porphyry. 
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Mount Athos and 


“ Even to-day Mount Athos seems like a citadel at war with all about it, 


its 


rugged and sheer in its island exclusiveness, forbidding approach.”’ 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P..—‘ The Religious Life.” 


OUNT ATHOS* is 

the easternmost of 

the three long, nar- 

row, and approxi- 
mately parallel peninsulas 
which project from the coast 
of Macedonia into the A¢gean 
Sea, recalling on the map the 
three prongs of a trident 
pointing to the south-east. 
It takes its name from its 
terminal. peak, which rises 
6,250 ft. above the sea-level 
and, visible from the plains of 
Troy on the east and from 
Mount Olympus on the west, 
dominates the whole of the 
Northern A¢gean. 

A renowned centre of Eastern 
monasticism, Mount Athos has 
been known for centuries 
throughout the — orthodox 
Christian world as the Hagion 
Oros, the Holy Mountain. 

The oldest and most cele- 
brated of the Athonite monas- 
teries, the Lavra, was founded 
about 963, at the desire of 
the Emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas, by a hermit of the 
name of Athanasius, to whom 
the Emperor had long been 
bound by ties of close friend- 
ship. (Fig. 1.) Thanks to im- 
perial patronage the monastery 
prospered and its fame gradu- 
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2, A SKETCH MAP OF MOUNT ATHOS. 


ally spread over the whole of the Christian East. 


went on other monasteries sprang up, and the monastic com- 
munity became more and more heterogeneous as regards the 


3. A PARTY OF TRAVELLERS ON MOUNT ATHOS. 4. 


In the background is the aqueduct of the Monast To the Russian monk on the left of the picture, Father Nahum, 


the author is inde 
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bted for the photographs illustrating this article. 


Tsars of Moscow, 


Monasteries. 


nationalities represented. The 
eleventh century was marked 
by the commencement of that 
influx of Slavs which so greatly 
affected the future destinies of 
the Holy Mountain. Of the 
Slavonic nations, the first to 
come were apparently the 
Bulgarians. Almost simultan- 
eously with them came the 
Russians, and towards the end 
of the century the Serbs. 

As these nationalities estab- 
lished themselves on the moun- 
tain each founded its own 
monasteries, where the monks 
conducted the services in the 
same language as in _ their 
native country. In this pious 
work they had the active and 
zealous support of their respec- 
tive sovereigns. Thus, Em- 
perors of Byzantium and 
Trapezunt, Kings of Serbia, 
Tsars of Bulgaria, Hospodars 
of Moldavia and Valachia, and 
afterwards Grand-dukes and 
vied one 
with another in showering their 
favours on the monasteries 
of Mount Athos. To this day 
the monastic archives jealously 
guard golden-sealed charters 
bearing testimony to the 
munificence of their royal 
patrons, and to the important 


privileges which have from time to time been granted them. 
External political events have affected Mount Athos com- 
paratively little. Its history is concerned almost exclusively 


A TYPICAL “SKETE.” 
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5) AS PYPICAL) PEAN  ORRAS  KATHOVINON 
(PRINCIPAL CHURCH OF A MONASTERY). 


Diameter of dome from 15 to 20 feet. 


(After H. Brockhaus, “ Die Kunst in den Athos-Kléstern,’”’ Leipzig, 1894.) 


with internal questions. During the period of chaos and 
anarchy which followed the sacking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204 the Mountain shared the fate of other 
regions of the Empire, and fell a prey to Western adven- 
turers. In the fourteenth century it formed part of the 
dominions of Stephen Dushan, the greatest of the kings of 
Serbia, who conquered the whole of Macedonia. The Serbian 
kingdom was destroyed, however, by the Turks, when they 
overran the Balkan peninsula. In 1430, twenty-three years 
before the fall of Constantinople, the Moslem invaders 
captured Thessalonica, and the seizure of this city decided 
the fate of Mount Athos. Very wisely, the monks sent a 
deputation to Sultan Amurat, and voluntarily made their 
submission, only requesting that they might be permitted 
to retain the autonomy they had enjoyed under the Greek 
Emperors. Amurat received them graciously and granted 
their request. To the credit of the Turks, it must be said 
that the promise given by Amurat was kept not only by 
him, but also by his successors. 

Throughout the whole period of Turkish domination, 
which ceased only with the landing on the peninsula of a 
Greek naval detachment during the war of the Balkan 
League with Turkey in 1912, Mount Athos enjoyed com- 
plete freedom as regards its internal affairs. It has a legis- 
lative assembly, the Protaton, which meets at Karyes, the 
only spot on the peninsula at all resembling a village or 
little township. This body consists of representatives 
(antiprosopot) of the twenty Athonite monasteries properly 
so-called, each monastery sending one representative. The 
executive power is vested in a council of four epistate, who 


6. A TYPICAL PLAN OF A “TRAPEZA” 
(REFECTORY). 


Timber roofed. Span about 24 feet. 


(After H, Brockhaus, ‘‘ Die Kunst in den Athos-Klostern,” Leipzig, 1894.) 


are changed every year. In this quaint monastic republic 
they form something like a cabinet of ministers. 

Seventeen of the monasteries belong to the Greeks, one 
(Russikon or St. Panteleimon) to the Russians, one 
(Chilandari) to the Serbians, and one (Zographou) to the 
Bulgarians. 

Amongst these twenty monasteries is divided the whole 
territory of the Holy Mountain, and a new monastic estab- 
lishment can only be founded on land rented from one or 
other of the existing monasteries. In this position are the 
twelve so-called skete and several hundred kellia dispersed 
over the whole mountain. 

The entire monastic population of the mountain is esti- 
mated at about 8,000. The secular population is numerically 
insignificant. The inhabitants are all males, for the early 
legislators decreed that no female, not even of the lower 
animals, was to be allowed access to the Holy Mountain, and 
this law is strictly observed to the present day. 


Il—THE LAVRA OF ST. ATHANASIUS. 


The Athonite monasteries have so much in common one 
with another that there is no need to describe each separately. 
The Lavra of St. Athanasius evidently served as a model for 
all the rest.‘ (Fig. 1.) 

Its external aspect is that of a medieval castle. And it 
is not without reason that the monasteries of Mount Athos 
are veritable fortresses: their architecture reflects their 
history. The Byzantine Empire was by no means always 
powerful enough to protect them from the assaults of Latins, 


MOUNT DEOSPAN D StS vVIONASTEERIES: 


7. THE MONASTERY OF XENOPHONTOS. 


The battlemented walls of this monastery are well preserved. 


8. VATOPEDI. A GENERAL VIEW. 


A typical Athonite monastery, 
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MOUNT ATHOS AND 


Saracens, and pirates of various nationalities, for all of 
whom the wealthy monasteries of the Holy Mountain were 
a tempting prize. Many a time were the monks obliged to 
rely on their own resources and to defend themselves as best 
they could, without any hope of assistance from outside, 
against an adversary vastly superior in numbers. 

The buildings of the Lavra enclose a court into which 
most of the windows open. Their lofty outer walls, crowned 
with battlemented parapets, are strengthened at intervals by 
square tower-like projections. Besides these, there is always 
one main tower—the pyrgos “‘par excellence.”’ The finest 
example of such a pyrgos is the one at the Serbian monastery 
of Chilandari, which has a projecting upper story carried on 
stone corbels. 

Isolated in the centre of the court, in the shadow of some 
magnificent cypresses, stands the venerable cathedral, a 
domed building painted red. Opposite it, nearer the gates, 
and also completely detached, is the trapeza or refectory, a 
low structure in the shape of a cross, with a western apse. 
(Fig. 6.) The entrances to the two buildings face each 
other. Between them is the phialdé, or basin for holy water, 
hewn out of a great block of marble and surmounted by a 
domical canopy carried on eight marble columns. (Fig. Io.) 
Behind the cathedral is a smaller church. The buildings 
surrounding the court contain the monks’ cells, the library, 
kitchens, store-rooms, etc. 

About all these structures there is an air of hoary antiquity. 
As a learned French writer* aptly remarks, a trip to Mount 


* Charles Diehl, ‘‘ En Méditerranée: Promenades d’histoire et d’art.’’— 
Paris, 1909. 
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Iz. THE MONASTERY OF SIMOPETRA. 


Athos is a “journey into the past,” and one is forcibly 
reminded of his words when visiting this, the mother-abbey 
of the Holy Mountain. So permeated is it with the spirit of 
the past that one’s imagination carries one back many 
centuries, to the age of the Comneni and the Paleologi. 
Not only the buildings, but everything else suggests and 
keeps up the illusion. The connection with the past is close 
and unbroken. Without having visited Mount Athos, 
without having breathed the atmosphere of antiquity which 
it exhales, it is difficult to form an adequate idea of Byzan- 
tium and its unique, many-sided civilization. As the writer 
above alluded to observes, the Holy Mountain and Con- 
stantinople mutually complement each other. If in the city 
on the Golden Horn magnificent examples of ecclesiastical, 
palatial, and military architecture speak to us of the external 
power and splendour of the Byzantine Empire, one must not 
forget that besides the Byzantium of which these buildings 
are the artistic expression there existed another: a Byzan- 
tium full of mysticism and mystery, which shunned the world 
and sought salvation in prayer and in mortification of the 
flesh. 

And on the rocks of Mount Athos this other Byzantium 
reared a stronghold which has proved impregnable. The 
crescent has long since supplanted the cross on the churches 
of Constantinople, the palaces and castles of the Imperial 
city lie in ruins. Proud, warlike, luxury-loving Byzantium 
has long ceased to exist and can be resuscitated only 
mentally. But monastic Byzantium is alive to this day, in 
spite of the fall of the Empire and disasters of every kind. 
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Its living image rises before us in the monasteries of Mount 
Athos, which thus serve as a link between our own time and 
the romantic and attractive, though little-known, Greek 
world of the middle ages. 


Tl -THE WY PICAL ATHONTTE ChURCH. 


Despite wide differences of date (the oldest were founded 
in the end of the tenth century, while the most recent were 
built under the Turkish domination) the Athonite churches 
are all very similar, which makes the determination of the 
date of each particular church no easy matter. The scale is 
small, the materials usually poor. The katholikon of Chilan- 
dari has the finest exterior of any church on the Mountain, 
its facades being carried out in stone alternating with 
courses of brick. It even has details executed in marble, 
and white marble parapet-slabs, carved with crosses and 
interlacing ornaments, are built into the lower part of the 
walls. 

The normal plan is shown in Fig. 5. The entrance 
is always from its west, side doors being unknown. 
The church proper is invariably preceded by a narthex. 
Frequently there are two nartheces; in that case the inner 
one is usually more spacious than the “exonarthex,”’ and in 
some examples its vaults are supported by two or four 
columns. The plan of the church proper, if we disregard 
projections, is a Greek cross inscribed within a square 
measuring from 30 ft. to 40 ft. each way. A dome, 15 ft. to 
20 ft. in diameter, raised on a lofty drum pierced with 
windows and resting on four isolated marble columns, covers 
the central space. As is customary in churches built for 
the Greek rite, a sanctuary raised two or three steps and 
consisting of three parallel apses opening into the body of 
the church, adjoins the latter on the east, extending the full 
length of the east wall. 

Thus far, except for the more than usual development of 
the nartheces, the plan of the church differs little from the 
usual Byzantine type evolved during the “second golden 
age,’ the type which can be found wherever Byzantine 
influence prevailed, from Russia in the north-east to Sicily 
in the west. But a peculiarity of the Athonite churches is 
the two lateral apse-like projections on the transverse axis 
of the building, north and south. By forming semi- 
circular terminations to the transeptal arms of the cross, 
similar to the apse on the east containing the altar, they 
give the plan the shape of a cross of which three arms are 
rounded. This arrangement reminds one of the trefoil plan 
of some very early churches in Egypt, the cradle of Christian 
monasticism. The trefoil can, of course, be found in other 
places as well, but the originality of the Athonite builders 
shows itself in the manner in which they combined it with 
the Greek cross, thus creating a new type of plan. 

The transeptal apses are used for the accommodation of 
the monastic choir. It must be borne in mind that these 
churches are not meant to accommodate a lay congrega- 
tion : they are typical monastic churches, exclusively serving 
the needs of the monks. - Their furniture, fittings, and 
interior decoration are interesting and characteristic. There 
are, of course, no pews or seats of any kind, but all along the 
base of the walls runs an unbroken range of carved wooden 
stasidia some 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height. They resemble choir- 
stalls, with the difference that the occupant, instead of 
sitting, stands with his elbows resting on corbels. 

The sanctuary is, as usual in the East, shut off from the 


bod: of the church by the ezkonostasis, or screen, bearing 
holy images. This is generally richly carved, painted, and 
gilded. From the dome, the vaults, and the arches are sus- 
pended large and small chandeliers (folykandyla), lamps, 
and crosses. 

Oriental influence manifests itself in the coloured and 
glazed tiles with which are faced the walls of the choir-apses 
up to about half their height. The floor of the church is 
often paved with a mosaic of many-coloured marbles, 
Vatopedi affording a good example. 

The polychromy of the decoration finds its highest ex- 
pression in the mural paintings. The walls, arches, and 
vaults are covered with frescoes, of which the subjects are 
distributed according to a definite symbolical scheme, 
forming a complete cycle. 

The frescoes of Mount Athos have been studied and 
described by archeologists and historians of various nation- 
alities, no small share of the work having been done by 
Russians. Unfortunately, the most ancient examples have 
almost all perished, either as a result of the demolition of 
the buildings they adorned, or because they were completely 
repainted in later times. Apparently very few of the 
existing frescoes go farther back than the sixteenth century, 
which was the most brilliant period of Athonite art. Almost 
all have suffered from restoration. 

Mural mosaics, unlike frescoes, are rare on Mount Athos. 
In fact, the only building that possesses any is the katholikon 
(principal church) of Vatopedi. The scarcity of mosaics and 
their relative inferiority are probably due to the fact that the 
great artistic movement in the Athonite monasteries which 
marks the last phase in the evolution of Byzantine art took 
place at a time when considerations of economy caused the 
impoverished Christian East to prefer fresco to mosaic. 
Costly minor arts such as jewellery and ivory-carving, in 
which the Byzantines had at one time excelled, were aban- 
doned for the same reason. 


IV.—_THE MONASTERIES OF. THE WEST COAST. 


There being no roads on the Holy Mountain, all travelling 
has to be done on muleback, over very rough and stony 
bridle-paths. A trip along the coast of the peninsula in a 
boat is a pleasant change from such weary rides. The 
scenery is especially fine on the west coast. As we slowly 
make our way in a north-westerly direction, a succession of 
striking views unfold themselves before us, one by one. The 
monasteries nearest to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula—St. Paul, Dionysiou, Gregoriou, Simopetra—are 
built on lofty cliffs rising straight up from the sea and, with 
their crenelated walls and battlemented parapets, resemble 
castles of romance. The sites they occupy being too cramped 
to allow of their expanding horizontally, they have made 
up for this deficiency by growing in height. The pro- 
portions of the churches have the same character of 
verticality : the katholika of Simopetra and Dionysiou are 
pillar-like in form. (Figs. 9, II, 15.) 

In these desolate regions, so difficult of access, amongst 
the rugged, storm-beaten cliffs which mark the extremity of 
the peninsula, one can here and there distinguish solitary 
cells perched high above the level of the sea. These are the 
abodes of hermits. One can only reach them in a basket, 
which the occupant of the cell lets down by a rope from the 
rocks. The life he leads hardly differs from that of his early 
Christian predecessors in the deserts of Egypt. The craving 


MOUNT ATHOS AND ITS MONASTERIES. 


THE MONASTERY OF MOUNT SAINT GEORGE, NEAR ZOGRAPHOU. 


13. THE COURT OF THE SERBIAN MONASTERY OF CHILANDARI. 


Showing lateral fagade of the churches. 
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14. THE MONASTERY OF CHILANDARI. A GENERAL VIEW. 


a 


15. THE MONASTERY OF ST. PAUL. A GENERAL VIEW. 


MOUNT ALHOS AND TES MONASTERIES. 1gI 


foe ceAN OE SEE << KATHOLIKON: OF DOCHIARIOU. 
(After H. Brockhaus, ‘‘ Die Kunst in den Athos-Klostern.’’) 


for fierce asceticism is not yet extinct in the East, and the 
eremitical life satisfies this craving better than the cenobitic. 

Farther north the coast is not quite so stern and rugged. 
In that part are situated, at the water’s edge, the picturesque 
monasteries of Xenophontos (Fig. 7) and Dochiariou, with 
well-preserved battlemented walls. 

The katholikon of Dochiariou deserves special mention. 
It is a fine example of Athonite art of the last and most 
brilliant period, namely, that of the sixteenth-century 
Byzantine Renaissance. (Fig. 17.) 

The plan shows no essential departure from the traditional 


type, but the execution is exceptionally bold and skilful. 
The proportions are unusually lofty, and the interior has an 
air of lightness and elegance rarely found in Byzantine 
buildings. The inner narthex is larger in area than the church 
itself and has two domes. There are also two small eastern 
domes, so that altogether four subsidiary domes are grouped 
around the principal one. The fresco decoration of the 
interior, both in the church proper and in the narthex, is 
very typical and complete, and has been comparatively little 
injured by restoration. 

Between these two groups of monasteries lies the great 
Russian monastery of St. Panteleimon, generally called 
Russikon. Recent events have seriously impaired the 
material prosperity of this enormous establishment. Never- 
theless now, as before, it generously and willingly extends its 
hospitality to all comers, irrespective of creed, nationality, 
social rank, or financial position. Before the war it used to 
be an impressive sight to see the monastery feeding thousands 
of pilgrims on their way to or from the Holy Land. One was 
carried back in imagination to the early days of Christianity 
in the East when the Church frequently accorded protection 
and assistance to vast crowds of refugees. 

A mention of St. Panteleimon, which has a special charac- 
ter due to the energy and initiative displayed by the Russian 
monks, forms a fitting close to this short account of the 
monasteries of the Holy Mountain. 


Rk. BOKER. 


17, THE “KATHOLIKON” OF THE MONASTERY OF DOCHIARIOU. 


A VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


Banque Belge Pour L’Etranger, 
Bishopsgate, London. 


Designed by Sir Edwin Cooper. 
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BANQUE BELGE: A WORKING DRAWING. 


Old Wallpapers in a Sixteenth-century House. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WALLPAPER. 


Printed in printer’s ink on small sheets of paper. About 1550. 
/ J. 


N restoring old houses that have been altered by 

intervening generations one almost always finds in- 

teresting small details that are quite worth keeping, 

though not useful to incorporate in the restoration— 
little bits of moulding, bits of glass, wallpapers, etc. 

Lately, in restoring an old sixteenth-century house, I 
found several interesting old wallpapers under layers of 
later decorations, the earliest being mid-sixteenth century, 
and others of the eighteenth century. 

The early paper is very interesting and rare. It was found 
round the jambs of a doorway when the lining was removed. 
It is black and white—black ink printing on a white ground. 
The pattern is of strap work, forming squares, ovals, and 


This paper was found behind the lining of a door surround. 


octagons, with a filling of alternating designs, including a 
coat of arms, vase of flowers, and similar devices. 

Another paper found was behind a wall facing; it had 
been erected about 1790, and in some places the fresh coat 
of plaster had actually been put on to the paper. It easily 
peeled off. This paper was grey, with a floral pattern in 
black and white, dating probably from about 1720. The 
lengths of paper are formed of small sheets pasted together 
into strips before the pattern or the ground colour was 
applied. 

Yet another room, a small lobby, was found to be papered 
behind some oak panelling fixed up there about 1800— 
with imitation quilted silk in grey, white, and black, with a 


ANOTHER SECTION OF THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PAPER. 


This piece completes the design on the strip illustrated above, but is photographed to a larger scale. 
A similar paper is to be found in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


black ink on a white ground. 


The design is printed in 
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BS SOUNRY TEENA. 


The design is printed in bright green on a buff ground. 


border of flower scrolls in green, grey, black, and white. 
The effect when new must have been charming, and the 
simple means by which the quilting effect was gained is 
most interesting. 

Another paper was of the striped variety, dating appar- 
ently from about 1820. This was under some layers of other 
papers—six layers. The colouring was red—brick red, green, 
and yellow. 

Of course, one always finds the papers that represent 
blocks of stone or granite, but here I found a delightful 
example in grey and green. The green was a most beautiful 
tone, tinted with blue. 

Care must be taken in removing these old papers. They 
are very brittle and will not stand water, as they are so 
perished. If other papers have been pasted in front they 
can generally be removed with care, as the paste has lost 
its power. The drawback is usually that the colour is apt 
to have stuck on to the succeeding layer. However, parts 


AN INDIA PATTERN. 


Printed in brown and light blue on a cream ground. Early 
nineteenth century. 


are sure to be intact, and the rest can be restored quite 
easily. For the same reason the bottom paper will fall 
away from the plaster of the wall, and can generally be got 
off in largish sheets. These should be kept flat and not 
rolled, as their brittleness demands careful treatment. It 
is almost impossible to remove an old paper that is pasted 
on to wood. It is better to photograph it, or, better still, 
to trace it and colour the tracing to match. 

Apart from the personal interest of finding these evidences 
of past generations in one’s house, they are a great insight 
into the taste of past generations and into the colouring of 
their rooms, a feature which is little realized by the people 
of to-day who create what they imagine are Tudor, Jacobean, 
and Georgian rooms, but which are really faded reconstruc- 
tions. The originals in many cases must have been hideous 
when new, but in their faded condition they are very beau- 
tiful, though not the most truthful representations of real 
taste of the period. BAsIL IONIDES. 


Ay PLORAL PATE RIN: 


Printed in black and white on a grey ground. This paper 
was first pasted together in small rolls, and then the ground 
was coloured and the printing done. About 1720, 


A QUILTED-SILK PATTERN. 


Printed in black and white on a grey ground to represent 
quilting. The border has touches of emerald green. This 
paper was found behind oak panelling. About 1770. 


Exhibitions. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—The exhibition of works by Mr. 
Eric Kennington, the late Mr. T. Austen Brown, and Mr. Lucien 
Pissarro offered interesting contrasts. The first of these artists, 
with his guarded and reserved outlook and intellectual approach 
to nature; Mr. Austen Brown, free and open-handed in his treat- 
ment of her, frankly recording his enthusiastic impressions ; and 
Mr. Lucien Pissarro putting on every little spot of colour with 
affectionate reverence. 

We will have a look at their works in the order in which they 
appear. 

Mr. Eric Kennington has compacted his art into such close 
dimensions that its painfully held particles seem ready to burst 
with explosive intensity. 

Whatever he introduces into his pictures appears to be made of 
some hard substance; one has the feeling that if they were 
rapped they would give out a harsh, metallic ring. 

Mr. Kennington is too intense; he, like Rose Dartle, “takes 
everything to a grindstone and sharpens it.’’ He is too serious; 
he should cultivate a sense of humour, which would help him to 
relax somewhat that rigid and tightly-clenched feeling which so 
frequently appears in his work. 

Behind everything he does is a sense of concentrated energy ; 
every line is pared down to the last possible economy of state- 
ment. Not much that is human or kind is permitted to intrude 
into this coldly correct world depicted by Mr. Kennington. 

All this artist’s work seems preparatory ; it appears to be lead- 
ing to the accomplishment of something. When this “something” 
appears, let us hope that it will be worthy of the sincere spade- 
work that has prepared the way. 

Mr. Austen Brown was in all respects a painter ; but his pleasure 
in handling the material was always instinctively controlled by a 
sure sense of design. This is just where he differed from a great 
many otherwise talented persons, who, in the excitement of 
using their material, added to the great anxiety on their part that 
they might lose some fleeting effect if they did not hurry, leads 
them to produce hasty records of emotional experiences, which, 
looked at later in cold blood, are often seen to be but disappoint- 
ing affairs hardly worth preserving. If this type of artist decides 
to go slow, he is very conscious that he is not really expressing 
himself, because he has become too formal in his work, and the 
freedom which he has decided is his greatest asset, has been lost, 
and he feels like chucking the whole business in despair. 

But Mr. Austen Brown combined these two qualities; he 
painted freely, and his ingrained sense of design looked after the 
other side of the business; he was, therefore, able to paint with 
thorough enjoyment. 

This artist’s outlook was distinctly Scottish, with that dash 
of the continental which so many of the best Scots painters have 
assimilated. 

It is obvious that France appealed to him very much, and 
that this country was, in fact, his spiritual home. But he some- 
times had in his work that rather gloomy quality with which 
the Glasgow school is associated. But Mr. Austen Brown, 
evidently from his sympathy with the French point of view, 
and from the general feeling of the country, had acquired a 
stronger and brighter sense of colour, though his paintings are 
nearly always scaled in a much lower key than the French; very 
often there is a touch of the Dutch in them, say of Israels. When 
he has attempted work in a much higher key, he does not seem 
quite so much himself. - 

This exhibition was very interesting to those not very familiar 
with this artist’s work, who were unaware of the fact that he 
was so considerable. 

It is a pleasure to enter the room where Mr. Lucien Pissarro’s 
works are hung. There are no dark or unexplored places in his 


paintings; all are happily carried out, there are no gloomy 
reservations behind them. They therefore give a sensation of 
cleanliness and fresh air, having in them nothing whatever that 
is morbid. 

All Mr. Pissarro’s paintings are carefully, though not pain- 
fully, designed; they are probably very like the places; for he 
does not assume an attitude towards Nature when he confronts 
her; he simply sets down his appreciation of her in a scale of 
colours which he has made his own and understands how to use. 

So much of the modern work repulses; one shivers at the 
barrenness of some of the landscapes one sees that are entirely 
the product of the intellect. But Mr. Pissarro’s work is from the 
heart, and a landscape by him one can in fancy roam in with 
pleasure. 

There is a melodious quality in the art of Mr. Pissarro ; especi- 
ally is this so in the small water-colour and chalk drawings, some 
of which are only about six inches by five. These show how 
unnecessary a large size really is, and, in the hands of a master, 
how much a few inches can convey. 


THE BEAUX ART GALLERY.—The exhibition of “cabinet” 
pictures was not a very startling affair. Certainly the idea is a 
good one; that is, to encourage the production of small pictures, 
in view of the small compartments most of us now occupy. 

The day of the large “‘academy”’ picture is, let us hope, doomed ; 
paintings of large proportions should now be in the form of 
definite decorations on or for walls. The time is long overdue 
for architects and artists to combine. Let the artist adjust him- 
self to the requirements of the architect, and likewise let the 
architect appreciate the uses of the artist. At present these 
two branches are working quite apart. 

I think that the small easel picture will always have its place ; 
but it must decorate the place in which it is put; it must pull its 
surroundings together and harmonize them; it must form a link 
with other articles of furniture. I see no reason why pictures 
should not be supplied to harmonize with the general require- 
ments of a room; nor why they should not be produced with this 
object in view. All of which may be mere commonplaces; but 
the thing that is required is to do them, “not dream them all day 
long.” 

ee very little in this exhibition which came anywhere near 
this ideal; in fact, with the exception of a small thing by Keith 
Henderson, there was nothing that would enhance the decorative 
importance of a room. 


THE ARLINGTON GALLERY.—The exhibition of the works of the 
late Miss Henrietta Irvine showed that she was a painter who had 
studied a good deal abroad. Those of her paintings which were 
inspired by various French scenes are her best works. In some 
cases her handling was a little too loose and indefinite, but where 
she has depicted scenes which contained within themselves the 
germs of decoration, such as some French canals, her work had 
much more meaning in it. 


THE THREE SHIELDS GALLERY.—In this pleasant little gallery 
with the romantic name, situated in Holland Street, Kensington, 
there was recently held an exhibition of jewellery, silverwork, 
and shagreen, by Mr. J. Paul Cooper. 

Anyone who is doing work of this nature, showing sound and 
patient craftsmanship, is worthy of special encouragement. 
Mr. Cooper’s work has in it that personal touch which is such a 
pleasure to behold after the usual machine-like quality of much 
that is done at the present time; and this little exhibition 
was a good offset to the usual trite manufactures of the jewel- 
lers’ shops. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 


X.—-The Strand. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The original inscription to this engraving reads “ Trafalgar 

Square (Intended Site of the Nelson Monument).’’ The 

site can be seen fenced in in the foreground. Behind, from 

left to right, lie the National Gallery, St. Martin’s Church, 

Morley’s Hotel, Starkie’s shop, and Northumberland House. 

The Strand runs up between Morley’s Hotel and Northum- 
berland House. 


ALLIS’S elevations of the Strand extend to three 
sections and a portion of a fourth, where the thorough- 
fare joins Fleet Street. The present instalment (No. 13 
of the Street Views) comprises, as we see, that portion 
known as West Strand, from Charing Cross to Agar 
Street, and part of the Strand proper, from the latter thorough- 
fare to three houses beyond what was formerly Durham Street. 

Beginning with No. 1, which in those days immediately ad- 
joined Northumberland House, on the south side, where the 
Grand Hotel stands to-day, we pass Northumberland Street 
(originally Hartshorne Lane, in which Ben Jonson once lived), 
where a famous attempt at robbery and murder was made about 
the middle of last century, and Craven Street, notable for the 
residence there of Franklin. The houses here are of the usual old 
fashioned sort, although Nos. 18, 19, and 20 exhibit an interesting 
variety of shop architecture, and No. 12 was then the Craven 
Hotel. Market Street, between Nos. 20 and 22, led to Hunger- 
ford Market, which took its name from the Hungerford family, 
who had a mansion here in the days of Charles I]. The market 
was built in 1680, reconstructed in 1831-3, and finally removed 
to make way for Charing Cross Station (whose yard occupies the 
site of a number of adjacent houses shown by Tallis) in 1860. 
Barry’s great structure (with its forecourt) swept away, indeed, 
not only a few houses on the west of Market Street, but the whole 
of the block between the latter thoroughfare and Villiers Street, 
and thus obliterated the two little by-ways here shown : Brewers 
Court and Charles Court, as well as One Tun Passage, which ran 
between Nos. 23 and 25, and which led to a tavern bearing that 
sign. No. 35, where a flag may be observed, was the Lowther 
Bazaar. Between Buckingham Street, notable for the York 
water gate at its southern end, and for the residence in it at 
various times of Pepys and Peter the Great, Rousseau, and Etty 
and Clarkson Stanfield; and Durham Street leading to the 
Adelphi Dark Arches, and to so many Dickensian memories, 
we shall observe a number of frontages which have a certain 
character of their own, all of which have long since disappeared, 
although little George Court, that quaint be-stepped passage, 
remains to remind us of an earlier day. 

With the demolition of the premises once occupied by Coutts’s 
Bank, and the erection of the new Tivoli, with the consequent 
setting back of the new buildings, now in course of erection, the 
whole character of this part of the Strand has changed. The 
facade, with pediment, here shown, of No. 59, will, however, 
serve to remind the reader of the famous Bank, which had, long 
before, absorbed the buildings on each side of it. 

Passing over at this point to the opposite side of the thorough- 
fare, and returning westward, we shall at once observe a quite 


different character in the vast majority of the shop-fronts, 
although as far as the corner of Agar Street, Nos. 415 to 428 still 
preserved their old features when Tallis made his survey, and 
two of them exhibited quaint little projecting windows. At 
No. 421, Leigh and Son, well-known for their ‘Pictures’ of 
London, had their shop. Tallis calls Bedford Street “a handsome 
street.” We should hardly think so now, but it is historic as 
having been formed on the site of Bedford House, the ancient 
mansion of the Russells, whose grounds occupied all this area 
as far as Southampton Street. 

No. 429, then occupied by the Westminster Life and British 
Fire Office, begins what were then the new buildings in the 
Strand, and which extended as far as Charing Cross. They date 
from the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and are reminis- 
cent of the well-known work of Nash and Soane, and were prob- 
ably erected about the time the Lowther Arcade (which was 
designed by Witherden Young in 1830-2) was constructed, as 
they form a homogeneous design, having that and Nos. 438 to 
441 as a kind of central feature. The arcade has now gone, its 
site being occupied by Messrs. Coutts’s new premises. It derived 
its name from Lord Lowther, who was Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests when the general reconstruction of this part 
of the Strand took place in 1829-32. 

The semicircular buildings, No. 430, at the corner of Agar 
Street, and No. 449, at the corner of Adelaide Street (named 
after Queen Adelaide, the wife of William IV), rounded off this 
particular scheme, and, in spite of much subsequent alteration, 
they still remain to remind us of what was done here nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

Beyond Adelaide Street, we see at No. 452, the Golden Cross 
Hotel, with its sign in the centre of the third-floor windows, 
and its large entrance for coaches beneath. It was designed in 
1832 by Sir William Tite. The original tavern was, of course, 
farther west, practically on the site of the Nelson Column, and 
was a sham Gothic building. That was the Golden Cross of Mr. 
Pickwick. Lastly we come to what was till the other day Mor- 
ley’s Hotel, with its quite impressive facade and the large bay 
window of its coffee-room on the first floor, and are once more at 
Trafalgar Square, opposite No. 1 Strand, next to which the splen- 
did Northumberland House stood till just half a century ago, 
when, in spite of its many memories and its architectural impor- 
tance, it was ruthlessly swept away for a street which might 
easily have been formed without disturbing this beautiful relic 
of Jacobean times. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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WEST STRAND AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


This plan is interesting in that it shows not only Northum- 

berland House and its garden, but the original lay-out at 

Spring Gardens, and St. Martin’s Lane before Charing Cross 

Road was formed. A portion of the Thames can also be 
seen devoid of the Embankment. 


Correspondence. 


BOUGHTON ALUPH CHURCH. 


Boughton Aluph Church. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL. REVIEW. 


S1r,—During the summer I visited Boughton Aluph, near 
Canterbury, and having a couple of hours to spare took some 
measurements of this interesting church. On the south side 
there is a small projection which looks like a diminutive porch, 
but there is a large Tudor fireplace inside. My drawing and the 
photo will explain. I have never before heard of anything like 
this in a church. Can any of your readers tell me of a similar 
instance and its object ? The “ Pilgrims’ Way”’ passes about half 
a mile to the north of the church. Is it likely there is any con- 
nection ? The arch between porch and church has been blocked 
up, obviously, in recent years. There is an exceedingly fine set 
of pre-Reformation bells in the tower, and some very charming 


seating in the north transept. The western wall of the church slopes 
on plan, making the north-west arch smaller than the remainder. 
IW 2yaey, Sue. 
Joun H. Tyars. 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.T1. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society’s 


Insurance Scheme. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Srr,—May I trespass on your columns for a little space in 
which to call the attention of your readers to a very simple way 
in which they can help the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

If in the next insurance they effect—be it on their life, their 
house, its contents, or any other thing that is theirs—they will 
ask their insurance company to put it through the agency of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, the commission will be given 
to the Society as a subscription in their name. 

Architects are not usually agents for insurance companies, and 
therefore these agency commissions, which in the aggregate must 
amount to a very large sum per annum, are dissipated as far as 
the profession is concerned. The aim of the benevolent society 
is to collect them and expend them for the good of the profession. 

This is one of those simple proposals which, like “‘ Daylight 
Saving,” are so obvious that one wonders why no one thought of 
it before. The medical profession thought of this one some years 
ago, and are now, I understand, making a large income for 
medical charities out of it. 

We architects can now do the same without even trouble for 
ourselves, and with great benefit to our benevolent society. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
MAURICE E. WEBB, 
Chairman, A.B.S. Insurance Sub-committee. 
Ig Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
London, S.W.t1. 
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BOUGHTON ALUPH CHURCH, KENT. 


A drawing of the Tudor fireplace found in a side porch of the church, a plan and section of which is shown. 


can be seen between the two main windows of the nave. 


In the photograph above, the porch 
It does not admit into the church as the opening is walled up. 


Recent Books. 


Christ and Art. 


“The Necessity of Art.” 
7s. 6d. net. 

Here is a book which gives evidence of the changing state of the 
world. It speaks of the new cycle which is dawning upon man- 
_ kind. It is a collection of seven essays, published by the London 
Student Christian Movement, and includes contributions by the 
late A. Clutton Brock, Messrs. Percy Dearmer, Middleton Murry, 
Duncan Jones, A. W. Pollard, and Malcolm Spencer. 

The message of these essays is that there can be no art without 
religion. Most of us will agree about this, so long as we are not 
asked to discuss what religion is. It is upon this point that 
humanity has never been able to agree. It cannot agree now, and 
so what “‘art’’ means in practice is doing the best we can and 
trusting to “luck”? and mammon to see us through. Religion we 
suspect ought to be some common factor believed in by all man- 
kind. From the moment that the Christian ceases to make a 
distinction bétween the Master Jesus and Christ, he ceases to be 
a Christian. That is to say, that as soon as the Christian descends 
from the universal to the particular, he is no true disciple of his 
Master, for He spoke of all mankind as His brothers and sisters. 
If that is true, then the Buddha was His Brother, and from the 
moment that we take up the theme or hint at the idea of the 
Christian Religion as being the only mirror of Truth, we cease to 
be Christians. One is reminded of the story of the Indian Colonel 
and his family, who woke up one Christmas morning to find that 
their bungalow had been decorated with flowers by their 
Buddhist servants; these Buddhists knew that they themselves 
were followers of the Master Jesus’s Brother and that both 
Buddhists and the followers of the Good Shepherd were all 
Christians, since both the Buddha and Jesus were vehicles of 
the same Light. If we could only get this into our heads all 
would be well and there would be a reasonable chance of 
mankind becoming one brotherhood—children of the same 
Father and expressing the Truth in the work of their hands, 
which is Art and Beauty. But this seems to be too simple a 
solution of the problem. 

Is it not wise and great and loving and simple and in accordance 
with true spiritual philosophy to say that Jesus, the five Buddhas, 
yes and even, though perhaps in a slightly less degree, Lao-Tze, 
are our elder brothers or perfected men reflecting the same Truth 
or Soul of the World ? Pilate said: “Quid est veritas?’ Jesus 
answered: ‘‘Est vir qui adest.’”’ The Buddha said: “Hold 
fast to the Truth as your Lamp. Betake yourself to no other 
refuge but the Truth.” Again the Master Jesus said: ‘The 
Truth shall set you free.’ Lao-Tze said: “He that humbles 
himself shall be preserved entire. He that bends shall be made 
straight.”’ This is practically word for word what the Master 
Jesus said. If we have any logic in us we are bound to admit that 
in so far as these three teachers reflected the same Truths, that 
they must have received those Truths from the same source, viz., 
by contact with the Christ or Anima Mundi. In fact, these Blessed 
Three had reached that stage in evolution when they themselves 
had become the Truth, which is another way of saying that Truth 
is Religion and Religion is Truth; and that art is the expression 
of this Truth in a more or less degree of perfection according to 
the stage of the artist’s evolution. 

Again, a close inspection of what all authentic Teachers have 
said boils down to the same eternal cry of “ Man, know Thyself.”’ 
The underlying suggestion being that when the individual man 
does know Himself he knows the whole kosmos, and, “It is 
finished.”’ In other words, he attains to that state known as 
“The Crest Jewel of Meditation in Faith,” or The Christ or the 
Greek third Logos. 

It is interesting to notice that in the Musée Rodin is a statue 
of the Buddha. Rodin being obviously a spiritual philosopher of 
a high order probably considered it to be a far greater work of art 
than anything he could ever hope to achieve, and, indeed, this 
bronze statue gives us that impression. Why so? Let us at- 
tempt to say why. The Buddha or the Wisdom is seated upon a 
lotus flower, emblem of manifested nature or ‘“‘the world.” The 
flower is reversed at the base, indicating involution, and the 
upper part upon which the figure is seated opens upwards, indicat- 


London: Student Christian Movement. 
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ing evolution. His seat is firm, and the spine and neck straight. 
Upon his head is the sevenfold crown with its “Crest Jewel.” 
But what art is this? Is it not the very highest form of art to 
symbolize Eternal Truth ? Does this figure not tell us the same 
old story : “Since I am seated on the world I have overcome the 
world. The eye in my forehead is the Spiritual Eye which opens 
the door to Kingly Science, and the jewel at the crest of my crown 
is the Khristos, the Christ—the Kingly Wisdom.”’ Does not 
the statue say as we look at its majestic serenity : “Come unto 
Me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
esta 

This is the Eternal Voice speaking through art. It is this 
symbolism which gives every beholder, be he even the most 
ignorant, a strange thrill—reminder that he himself was, is, and 
always will be, in reality, a Spiritual Being. 

Now take a walk down Fleet Street and look at the steeple of 
St. Bride’s. Are not those forms the same that are on the Budd: 
ha’s head and as the sevenfold cadences in our “ Revelation of 
St. John the Divine” ? And from this we may suspect that 
Christopher Wren was a greater philosopher than we give him 
credit for, and that it will be an evil day for London when his 
spires are pulled down and sold for gold. 

But to return to the essays. The idea behind them is excelent, 
and the motive behind them beyond praise. Inspired by devo- 
tion, as they obviously are, they will help us to realize that the 
coming generation is sincere. It wants sincerity; it wants truth ; 
it wants beauty. It is, in short, knocking at the door, and those 
who knock in sincerity and truth do not knock in vain. In being 
ardent followers of the Master of Galilee let us remember in our 
hearts His Spiritual Brothers and pay honour and reverence to 
all those who, in realizing their true Divine Nature, sacrificed 
everything that we might do the same. 


Printing. 


The London School of Printing and Kindred Trades Year - Book, 
Session 1923-24. Quarto. Illustrations in colour and black and 
white. Published at 61 Stamford Street, Blackfriars, S.E. 1. 

The students of this school have produced another praise- 
worthy record of the progress of their studies, and are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of their work. The composition and 
printing of the Year-book are alike good, and display a com- 
mendable catholicity of taste. 

We are told in a foreword that the first demand of the students 
is for them to produce work under conditions similar to those 
obtaining in a modern printing-office, but that whilst the in- 
struction given is on a sound commercial basis, the students are 
encouraged to produce work of as high a standard as possible in 
order to embrace artistic and high-class printing. 

The special supplements of display composition and colour, 
half-tone and line-printing, show good promise. The coloured 
reproduction of Sassoferrato’s well-known picture of ‘The 
Madonna in Prayer”’ is an excellent example of the comparatively 
new photo-litho-offset colour process, and shows something of 
the subtlety and delicacy of colour-values which it is possible 
to obtain with this process. As an example of students’ work in 
the difficult field of colour-printing, this reproduction is aston- 
ishingly good. 

The series of craft lectures, arranged by the Stationers’ Company 
and Printing Industry Technical Board, and delivered at 
Stationers’ Hall, London, which complete the volume, are a 
valuable asset, not only for the guidance and instruction of 
students, but also for the benefit of all who are interested in the 
trades with which they deal. The subjects discussed include 
photo-mechanical type-setting, printers and their metals, the 
evolution of lithography, printing in foreign lands, and aspects 
of modern book-selling. 

The Year-book should find a place in every printer’s library, 
and can be studied with profit, for as Mr. George W. Jones writes 
in his criticism as a printer-craftsman, on the work of the school, 
it is more acceptable than a good deal of the work that may be 
termed representative of most London printing offices. 


A. E. DOYLE. 
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PLATE XLIX.—“SIX DIFFERENT CHIMNEY-PIECES.” 


(From “ Rules for Drawing the Seveval Parts of Architecture, 1732.’’) 
By James Gibbs, 


Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of 
Architecture. 


The Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture. By JAMES 
Gissps. The First Edition reduced, with an Introduction by CHRISTIAN 
Barman. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price tos. 6d. net. 

This reduced facsimile, prepared by Mr. Christian Barman, 
with the co-operation of the Society of Architects, gives Gibbs’s 
famous “‘ Rules” once more to a world which is disposed to think 
that it does not want them. To those who scoff at the module 
and its implications, Mr. Barman’s admirable preface may be 
recommended, for in a few words he has managed to explain 
where the Greek spirit differs from the modern, and thus why 
and where we misunderstand Greek art. 

Gibbs’s drawings are preceded by his notes on the plates, of 
which three are illustrated here. The notes for these run as 
follows :— 


Six Different Chimney-pieces. 


niin XID-€. 

Cee are larger or {maller, according to the bignefs of Rooms for 

which they are defigned. I have on this Plate given fix Draughts, which 
are fo marked that the proportion of their breadth to their height may be 
readily feen. The three uppermoft are fquare, and their Architraves are $ of 
their Openings; in thofe below, being larger, the Openings vary, which the 
divifions plainly fhew. The upright Scales fhew the proportions of their 
height, and of their Architraves, Frizes and Cornices. 


Three other Chimney-pieces with Frames for Pictures 
or Pannels over them. 


Papa eee 
APs three Chimney-pieces have Frames over them adorned with Pedi- 
ments; they have the fame proportions as to their Openings, as thofe in 
the former Plate, but thefe are more ornamental. As to the proportion of 
their parts, obferve the Scale to each of them. 


Three more Chimney-pieces. 


PavAs dal, 
Pees have broken Pediments over them. There may be drawn a great 
variety of them, and all good in their kind, if the Draughtfman have a good 
taite. Their Scales, as in the former, fhew the proportion of their parts. I have 
given feveral more Defigns of Chimneys in my Book of Desrens and ORNAMENST. 


Garden Construction, Garden Development, 


and Garden Improvement. 
Garden Development. By T. G. W. HeEnstow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 


Mr. Henslow here gives us the second of a series of three books, 
the first being “Garden Construction,” while the third, which is 
still to follow, is to be entitled “Garden Improvement.” 

The appearance of these comprehensive books, and _ their 
success, is one more proof, if such were needed, that the English 
are of all people the greatest garden-lovers who have, it seems, 
room on their shelves for any number more works on the subject 
of their beloved hobby, though the amount of literature already 
published concerning gardens and gardening is very large. 

In the eighteen chapters of the volume under notice almost 
every branch of gardening, useful and ornamental, is dealt 
with, but the chapters on ‘‘The House in Relation to its Garden,” 
“The Formal Garden,’ and ‘Garden Ornamentation,” are 
naturally the ones of especial interest from an architectural point 
of view. The alliance of architecture with gardening is, of course, 
not a modern thing. Pompeii shows charming examples of 
town-garden planning. Renaissance Italy has many splendid 
domains, where, as at Versailles, or Chatsworth, the scale is 
quite out of proportion to the human insect’s capacity for 
covering the ground unaided by mechanical transport. Fortu- 
nately to-day few people in any rank of life have the means or 
the wish to imitate these architectural exuberances, which were, 
no doubt,.to some extent responsible for the reaction from 
formal gardening that set in during the nineteenth century, and 
which led to the less desirable exuberances of so-called “land- 
scape gardening’’—to the shrubberies where Miss Austen’s 
characters were wont to repair in all weathers for private con- 
versation, and to the absurdities of Payne Knight, “‘a picturesque 
landscape gardener of the first celebrity,” satirized by Peacock. 
This gentleman is described as touching Nature with the “‘ Finger 
of Taste,” and transforming a “base, common, popular scene 
such as you may see anywhere” into a place “‘corrected, trimmed, 
polished, decorated, adorned . . . with here a Portugal laurel, 
there a juniper; here a laurestinus, there a spruce fir; here a 
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Peab eS leAN Dell — sol CHIMNEY PIp CES With PRAMES THOR PICTUKES Ok PANELS OVER THEM.” 


(From “Rules for Drawing the Several Paris of Architecture, 1732.) 


By James Gibbs. 


On THE ARCHITECTURAL] REVIEW. 


An Austrian Sculptor. 


Gustinus Ambrosi. Edited by Fritz KARPFEN. With 78 illus- 
trations. Vienna: Thyrsos-Verlag. 8vo, pp. 80. 7s. 6d, 
This is the kind of book never seen in England, for 
it is entirely personal and unashamed; completely 
revelational. But then, there is no personality of the 
kind here revealed among the English-speaking artists. 
There is no great sculptor who is deaf from childhood who 
yet speaks with the voice of inspiration and who writes 
poetry, including a volume of “Sonnets to God”’: that is 
Ambrosi. In this book he reveals himself in letters and 
poems, but, above all, by the illustrations of his sculp- 
ture. Fritz Karpfen, the well-known Viennese author 
and critic, expounds him feelingly, but the numerous 
pictures of his plastic work and the admirably arranged 
chronology of it, speak even more strikingly. 

Born in 1893, educated at the Vienna Academy, he 
began to exhibit when he was but fifteen years old. 
He is a remarkable example of precocity among 
sculptors, for in 1908 he showed no less than eleven 
of his works. He worked and exhibited all through 
the war, and by the year 1921 had made 250 works of 
importance in marble, bronze, and plaster. Many of 
them were subjects from the Bible and classical 
mythology, all with new intellectual presentations, 
many more were portrait busts of some of the most 
eminent men of the time—Meunier and Strindberg 
A MARBLE PROMETHEUS GROUP. among them. Ambrosi is a modeller with an intense 
power of character analysis, and his busts are full of 
evidences of this. He is also a draughtsman of great 
power. KINETON PARKES. 


By Gustinus Ambrosi, 


larch, there a lilac,’’ while “here sweeps a plantation, there 
winds a gravel walk, here are parts of the old wood left 
in majestic circular clumps disposed at equal distances with 
wonderful symmetry.” 

The sad remains of this kind of laying out and planting 
may still be seen in many old gardens, but to-day there is 
no excuse for the garden-lover going off the rails either in the 
direction of excess of formality or its opposite. Twentieth- 
century architects have realized the great importance of the 
“setting” of even the humblest building, and have shown 
in their practice that, as Mr. Henslow points out, the 
garden stands in relation to the house as the frame to 
the picture. Thus their immensely improved taste and 
knowledge have furnished countless examples of beautiful 
garden planning, some of it on quite a small scale, and 
some even in such unlikely spaces as the backyards or 
areas of town dwellings. 

What, however, architects do not always realize is that 
their most charming plans may be spoilt by wrong planting, 
just as wrong furnishing may ruin the effect of their rooms. 
The ideal garden-architect would be a combination of a 
practical horticulturist with an all-round first-class artist- 
builder. As this paragon has not arisen, wisdom-seeking 
garden-lovers must in the meanwhile rely for help on the 
finely illustrated gardening books “‘of which there is no 
end,” and of the experts who write them. 

JULIE C. CHANCE. 


The Painters of Holland and 


Scandinavia. 


Gegenwantskunst: Scandinavia and Holland. By Fritz KARPFEN. 
Vienna: Verlag-Literaria. 8vo, pp. 61 + coloured frontispiece 
+ 36 illustrations. 

This book consists of short notes and a shorter intro- 
duction on the significant painters of Scandinavia and 
Holland. Most of the modern developments are to be seen 
in actual practice or by reflection in the clichés here pre- 
sented, which, however, include the masters as well as the 
disciples. There are five of Van Gogh’s, one of Van Douzen’s 
and two by Edoard Munch. The book is the second volume 
in the series by which Fritz Karpfen hopes to produce a 
brief survey of painting and drawing in Europe; a very sad ‘ 
useful and desirable object, well attained so far as this A STUDY FOR THE GRAVE-MONUMENT TO NIETZSCHE. 


issue is concerned. By Gustinus Ambrosi. 
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MOUNT STI. MARY’S’ COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHESTERFIELD. 
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Plate II. November 1924. 


THE REREDOS. 
A. Gilbert Scott, Architect. 


The Revedos is composed of various marbles. The hood is of brown stone with decorations picked out in gilt, 

the pilasters ave of Siena marble, and the space within is of Mereuil with deep ved marble panels. The altar 

itself is in black and white marble, with a centre wreath of porphyry held by angels. The figure of Christ on 

the Cross is in two pieces only, the upper portion, which includes the whole Cross and figure as far as the 
waist, having been cut out of a five-ton block of Mereut!. 
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BANQUE BELGE, LONDON 


Plate ITI. November 1924. 
THE SPRON AT: 


Sir Edwin Cooper, Architect. 


This building stands in Bishopsgate. It is faced in Portland stone, and consists of 
a banking hall on the ground floor with the usual offices over. 
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Bases of Criticism. 


IX.—The Music Makers. 


‘We are the music-makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams: .. . 
! Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems.” 


O writes the poet of his fellow-craftsmen ; and every 

worker in every art must hold it true of himself, no 

less. ‘Moving and shaking” will perhaps seem a 

little swelled in phrase. Not for us, as in the vibrant 
high-pitched life of Italian city-states four centuries ago, is 
art the apotheosis, the ‘““High Mass”’ of life.* Far from it, 
indeed. Now a man’s life seems full of dull and ugly things, 
from which he is always seeking escape. It is peculiarly 
the mark of our own countrymen to be expert in their 
hobbies, and indifferent about their life’s work. Yet we 
have lived more intensely than ever the old Italians did, for 
all their high pageantry of love and courtesy and embroi- 
dered warfare: we have heard the larks singing to the 
thunder of guns at dawn, and watched the everlasting dance 
of fireworks on the Vimy Ridge, and marched with a chorus 
to our farmhouse shelter under the stars. But our self- 
expression in art has remained singularly unaffected. It is 
not perhaps intensity that we have lacked so much as the 
warm impulse of an enthusiasm. At the back of the vivid 
Renaissance life lay a sense of freedom, of escape from the 
chains of medizval ways of thought, a feeling that man had 
found himself once again, and that there was nothing he might 
not attempt and achieve. It is our pride to be a little cynical 
of such high endeavour. But of all vices cynicism is the most 
vile. It is better to fall with Icarus than live in ungracious 
security with Diogenes. So youth at least will think, not 
without proud hopes, of all it may achieve. And the boy’s 
early thoughts will run on the great things he might do as 
statesman or leader of armies. But the statesman to-day 
works under a great sounding-board where only the cries 
of the extremist may prevail, first on this side, then on that. 
So if he be not trumpet-tongued, and a little brazen of heart, 
he will hardly here prevail. And if he go soldiering, a cam- 
paign or two will teach him that war is mostly dirt and 
delay, and the army a curiously elaborate piece of machinery 
for the evasion of responsibility ; though a man may learn 
to know his fellows here perhaps better than in most other 
walks of life. 


* The words are borrowed from Rachel Annand Taylor’s ‘‘ Aspects of 
the Italian Renaissance,”’ 
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So it may be the idea will come to him that, like the 
music-makers, he may move the world in other ways. For 
he will surely want to move the world. Youth does. And 
it may be moved with no loud outcry, no blowing of trum- 
pets outside the walls. The gentle south wind breaks an 
ice-field, the shy moon is mistress of the tides. And if such 
a one is very old-fashioned, very remote from the brisk mode 
of to-day, he may even be moved himself, though he will 
hardly be so gauche as to acknowledge it, by an intimate, 
almost furtive, love for this lovely little land he has been 
born to inherit; for the grey villages of Gloucestershire, and 
the rust-red villages of Rutland ; for the whale-backed downs 
where man first walked above marsh and forest and the 
thyme still blows; for the brimming streams where lie the 
trout: for its cliffs all smoky with cloud or laughing in the 
sun: for Thames going down between his warehouse banks 
to the sea; for the sudden pleasure of Atlantic air in the 
middle of frost; and for all its sober, kindly, and capable 
folk he has known—shepherds and judges and engine- 
drivers and captains of merchant ships. At his best moments 
he will feel he is responsible for all this. He must keep it 
going, as it were : if he be an architect, with his sane, clean, 
out-of-door art which gives scores of thousands what might 
be a happy livelihood. 

No doubt their livelihood is just the same, whether they 
build what is pleasant or what is revolting. For the moment, 
yes. But as heir of the last century he will hardly hold that 
posterity has no ciaim on what he does. He owes it to his 
loyalty for that secret affection of his, to keep the land at 
least as lovely as he has found it. These old men who built 
with pleasure have left, though long dead, a smile about the 
place. We must do it, too, if we can. It may be that in our 
own day no one will care very much. Man is interested just 
now in making the scientist his domestic servant. But they 
or their children will learn to care. And the artist, what- 
ever his medium, not holding aloof, not “sitting by desolate 
streams,’’ not contemptuous, but a citizen among citizens, 
like Aeschylus and Leonardo and Wren, will be glad that 
he has kept the smile from fading; and the music-maker 
will come to his own. 


W..G. N. 


Brede Place, Sussex. 


The 


Home 


A GENERAL 


VIEW. 


N the wooded slopes of a hill about half a mile 
from the village of Brede, Sussex, stands the 
old English country house known as “ Brede 
Place.”’ It would be hard to find a more pictur- 
esque and excellent specimen of an old English country 
residence; it dates back to the fourteenth century, and 
yet stands to-day in a state of good preservation, still 
being in the hands of a member of the Frewen family, 
having been purchased by Sir Edward Frewen in 1708. 

In the earlier days it was originally the property of the 
Atte Fordes family, and was in fact at one time called 
Fords Place. In the time of Richard II it belonged to 
Joan Atteford, and, according to Horsfield, it is not clearly 
known how it passed out of her possession into the hands 
of the Oxenbridges, a family which came into notice during 
the early part of the fourteenth century. The Oxenbridge 
family was established at Beckley as well, and was also con- 
nected with the Alards of Winchelsea. Thomas Oxenbridge 
of Beckley appears to have been followed by three of the 
name of Robert, and it was possibly the last of these whose 
brass may be seen on the floor of the chantry; his daughter 
Magdalene married Sir Richard Carew, their only son, 
Sir Nicholas Carew, becoming the favourite of Henry VIII 
and finishing his career on the scaffold. 

Robert Oxenbridge was succeeded by his son, Sir Goddard ; 
and Sir Goddard stands out as one of the important charac- 
ters in the early history of Brede; his tomb is in the south 
chantry of Brede Church, which belongs to Brede Place, 
and was the original burial-place of the Oxenbridges for 
several generations. It was in the early part of the six- 
teenth century that Sir Goddard had this chantry enlarged 


in the flamboyant stvle of the French architects, unlike . 


anything of the English stvle of that period. 
Sir Goddard’s first wife was Anne, co-heiress of the house 


of Frewen. 


of Echyngham, an alliance which brought great wealth 
and honour to the Oxenbridges; Sir Goddard also had a 
second, and a third wife, and his son by the second wife 
became Constable of the Tower in 1574. 

Various uncanny legends have been chronicled concerning 
old Sir Goddard Oxenbridge. One reads, for example, that 
he was a giant with strong propensities towards cannibalism, 
and that he especially relished the flesh of small children ; 
also that he was invulnerable, and could never be killed 
save by means of a wood saw, and that finally some of his 
enemies in the neighbourhood, having caught him one night 
when he was intoxicated, cut him in half with a tree-saw 
used for green wood in the forest. It is perfectly true that 
these old English families did often have the most bitter 
and long-standing enmities with each other. There is a 
tradition, for instance, that the Cheyney family, of Guestling, 
was at perpetual variance with the Oxenbridges of Brede 
Place, and that one night a party of Cheyneys surprised an 
Oxenbridge and killed him in his bed; possibly this was 
the sawing incident. 

At one time in its history Brede Place was a favourite 
resort of smugglers, who used to come up the river Rother 
from the Rye district. At this period in its history, cir- 
cumstantial evidence was in circulation that the house was 


A VIEW 


FROM THE ROSE GARDEN. 
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A GARDEN VIEW. ACROSS THE LAW 


THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY. 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WINDOW. 


haunted; it is affirmed that none of the peasantry would 
venture near after dusk: this, no doubt, was exactly what 
the smugglers desired. Very strange noises were reported 
to have been heard in and around the house at night-time, 
and the bridge which crosses the stream near by went by 
the name of “The Groaning Bridge’’; and it has been said 
that there is a subterranean passage which connects Brede 
Place with the vaults of the church on the hill. 

In Grose’s ‘‘ Antiquities” there is an engraving of Brede 
Place, drawn by Grimm in 1774; this naturally differs to 
some extent from the appearance of the house to-day, 
although the main effect is much the same. From the 
noticeable changes in the architectural style in different 
portions of the building, it is clear that Brede Place was 
chiefly erected at two distinct periods. The main portion 
was no doubt built by the Attefords about 1350-80, the 
material of construction used being the original county 
sandstone, the arches being equilateral or acute-angled and 
foiled. In the later portion of the building, however, 
probably built by Sir Goddard Oxenbridge, the arches are 
all flat, four centred, without any foliation, and the work 
has chiefly been carried out in the small bricks in use at 
the early part of the sixteenth century, with windows and 
dressings of Caen stone. 

The main entrance is through a well-renovated arched 
doorway and large porch. The great hall was originally 
40 ft. by 28 ft. and 30 ft. high and used to divide the house 
practically into two parts; but internal alterations made 


in recent times for the convenience of the inhabitants has 
somewhat changed this arrangement. 

The dining-hall communicates with the drawing-room 
by an original oak door; and at the south-west corner of the 
drawing-room is a quaint little oak door leading down a 
small flight of stone steps into the chapel, where there is 
still to be seen the altar and old reading-desk, and handsome 
perpendicular window of three lights, with tracery in the 
head. The east window in the drawing-room has eight 
lights, and a pier in the centre, beautifully executed in 
Caen stone. 

The south-east corner of the drawing-room leads through 
an arched corridor, past a turret staircase, into a very cosy 
library or writing boudoir. All these apartments have the 
original oak-panelling, which is of good character. 

The Frewen family, in whose hands the residence still 
remains, is an old family derived from Richard Frewen, 
who was one of the bailiffs of Worcester in 1473, and who 
subsequently became Prior to the Abbey Church of Great 
Malvern. The family also owned the old residence of 
Brickwall, which was purchased by Stephen Frewen, 
Alderman of London, in 1666. John Frewen, a son of 
Richard Frewen, of Earl's Groome, Worcestershire, was 
the Rector of Northiam till his death in 1628, his 
eldest son, Accepted, becoming Archbishop of York. There 
are many valuable old ancestral portraits in oils on the 
walls at Brede Place, many of them original work of the 
old masters. 
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Wilbraham House, 


London. 


Designed by Oliver Hill. 


A GENERAL VIEW. 


The front is faced with thin silver-grey brickwork, the quoins and chimneys being of a mellow coloured Dutch brick. 


HIS house stands at the end of Wilbraham 

Place and faces towards Sloane Street. At the 

back of the hcuse lies a long stretch of ground, 

. extending to Sloane Square. Here originally 

flowed the Westbourne stream dividing the Grosvenor and 

Cadogan estates. This hitherto waste ground has been 

reclaimed to form a garden, the levels have been made up, 

a series of terraces formed, and at the extremity of the 

turfed vista a hard five-ten court has been arranged. The 

ground carries some mature trees including an ancient 
mulberry, still bearing its ample crop of fruit. 

The somewhat austere treatment of the street facade is 
to some extent explained by the fact that the principal 
living rooms have large windows opening on to the garden, 
the house and garden having been planned in conjunction. 
The vistas obtained from some of the rooms are quite 
remarkable. 


The exterior of the house has been faced with thin silver- 
grey hand-made bricks, the quoins and chimneys of mellow 
coloured Dutch bricks. The dressings are of Portland 
stone, and the roof has been covered with large size Roman 
pattern hand-made tiles. 

Within, the house contains much fine English eighteenth- 
century ftrniture, paintings of the Dutch and Italian 
schools, and a unique collection of Oriental ceramics. 
The ceilings of most of the rooms are vaulted and the wall 
surfaces plainly treated. |The octagon room is panelled in 
pine, bleached and waxed arich tone; the large panels 
opening to reveal the ceramic collection. This is displayed 
against black velvet backgrounds and is illuminated Ey. 
hidden lights, reflected from blue reflectors, enabling the 
wonderful cobalts and ultramarines to be appreciated by 
artificial light. 
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The glazing of the windows is carried out in antique crown glass. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE ENTRANCE DOOR. THE GARDEN 


LOGGIA. 
The door is made of oak, bleached silver-grey, the casing and steps A view facing the study and away from the Sloane Square end 
of Portland stone, and the supports to the steps of thin red tiles. of the garden. The roof of the loggia makes a bedroom balcony. 


Sd: 


A GARDEN VISTA FROM. THE STAIRCASE HALL. 


The Long Room windows can be seen on the right, and the Screen Wall on the left. Here a remarkable vista 
is obtained down the garden towards Sloane Square. 
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IMpUs. JelaMeity, THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM. 
A view from the front door. At the end of the hall is the study This room has sun-coloured walls and a beehive-shaped ceiling. 
door, and, opposite the staircase, the garden door. The furniture is English walnut. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


The ceiling of this room is vaulted, the walls are a dove-grey, and the turniture is English mahogany, The paintings are mostly Dutch, 
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This room forms a double cube, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


THE LONG ROOM. 


This is the principal room of the house. The walls are clouded and 
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THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE LONG ROOM. 


and the ceiling is vaulted. 


The scale of the chimneypiece may be gauged by 


glazed a russet beech leaf colour. 


the sofa on the right, 


The 


Architecture of Finland. 
[== bhe 


Past 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerburvy. 


O the question “is Fin- 

Jand worth visiting from 

the architect’s point of 

view ?”’ the answer is, 
quite categorically, ‘“‘yes.”” The 
traveller in search of architectural 
novelty will find much that is 
suggestive (with Finland’s modern 
buildings we hope to deal later), 
and the architect who sees in 
buildings the story of a nation’s 
history and character will find 
another link in the chain of causes 
and effects. Incidentally he wit- I. 
nesses one more example of the 
extraordinary capacity for classic 
architecture to receive the imprint of local interpretation 
and appear transformed into something approaching a 
national tradition. 

To expect to find in Finland the finest flower of mediz- 
valism, or the eighteenth century, is to court disappoint- 
ment; but, on the other hand, the very naiveté and crudity 
of the ancient architecture is so infinitely more in harmony 
with the setting of the country that satisfaction is given to 
the sense of fitness as well as to the logical expectation 
of finding a chequered existence of struggle reflected 
in a somewhat unpolished simplicity of architectural 
expression, 

Finland. has lain too long under the yoke of foreign 
influences for the term “national” to be perhaps strictly 
accurate as applied to her architecture. Only since 1918 
has the country assumed a definite world status as an 
independent republic, and the effect of this decisive turn in 
the tide of Finnish affairs has been reflected already in 
architecture through a movement towards independence in 


AT ABO. 


A typical example of old Finnish Domestic work. 


design similar to that which, in a 
broader sense, has resulted in the 
national emancipation from foreign 
tutelage. 

The history of Finland has been 
an uninterrupted story of domina- 
tion by more powerful neighbours, 
and until 1918 the country, much 
in the same way as Poland or 
Bohemia, enjoyed only the minor 
independence of an autonomous 
State forming a unit of a greater 
Empire. It is apparent, however, 
that the racial solidarity which 
distinguished the first Finnish tribes 
in their settlement in Esthonia, and 
later in Finland, has remained intact up to the present day. 
For the new Finnish republic, instead of having to struggle 
through a melting-pot process of blending heterogeneous 
elements, finds itself at one step with a ready-formed 
national consciousness, a racial integrity undisturbed by the 
past influences superimposed upon the country. 

King Eric IX of Sweden seems to have been the first to 
introduce Christianity into Finland, through the medium of 
his Bishop of Upsala, and with it Swedish governmental 
control. The Swedish landing in the middle of the twelfth 
century marks the commencement of an influence which 
lasted for about six hundred years, constantly disturbed by 
wars with Russia, and consequent periodical devastation 
of Finnish territory. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Russians 
succeeded in annexing a portion of Eastern Finland, and a 
century later they ousted the Swedes completely, and 
Finland entered into the scheme of Imperial Russia with the 
status of a grand Duchy. 


2. A TOWN HOUSE AT ABO. 


A wooden house of one story covered with a zine root. 


2, A LOWN HOUSE AT ABO: 


Raised on astone plinth. The tall gateway and palisade are characteristic. 
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4. THE FORMER UNIVERSITY AT ABO. 


A specimen of nineteenth-century work. The building was completed in 1815. 


This status ensured a complete internal autonomy, and 
Finland enjoyed the privilege of administering her own laws 
and finances under the control of her legislative Diet. 

These laws and institutions were naturally inherited from 
the era of Swedish rule, and the language of the Duchy 
remained Swedish and Finnish. Education and thought in 
Finland reflected Swedish influences, and it is the continued 
presence of these influences which has accounted for the 
calm strength of Finland during the period of unrest and 
incipient. disintegration which affected Russia during the 
reign of the late Czar Nicholas. 

Under this Czarist regime the liberty of Finland became 
increasingly restricted, Russian bureaucracy was installed, 
and Finland was forbidden to maintain even the shadow of 
an independent organization for national defence. 

The result of this prohibition nearly endangered the cause 
of the Finnish nationalism which has emerged to-day. The 
revolution of the extreme Finnish labour elements, aided 
by the Russian Reds, the hasty improvisation of a White 
Army by General Mannerheim, and the eventual subjection 
of Bolshevism are events perhaps too recent to chronicle, 
but they are important as concluding a chapter in Finnish 
history, and marking the dawn of the new era of deter- 
mination, with its reflection on the development of archi- 
tecture and the arts in general. 


77 


6. A DISPENSARY IN ABO. 


One of the few buildings showing any richness of detail, 


5. STABLE BUILDINGS “ADJOINING THE UNIVERSITY. 


The stables were built, like the University, in the early nineteenth century, 


The architectural influences which have been at work in 
Finland up to the nineteenth century are more difficult to 
trace than the historical events which they to an extent 
reflect. This is due very largely to the destruction attendant 
upon continuous periods of warfare, and the conflagrations 
which have from time to time altered the physiognomy of 
cities of which many of the buildings, particularly of the 
domestic type, shared the Scandinavian characteristic of 
being constructed of wood. The fine buildings which still 
exist are, however, sufficient in number and variety of 
character to give a fair idea of the different phases through 
which the country has passed in its progress towards the 
architecture of to-day. 

The architectural traveller in Finland with only a limited 
time at his disposal will perhaps not find it worth his while 
to work his way through the outlying country districts, in — 
which, however, at places like Lojo and Pederso, there exist 
picturesque medieval churches which are well worth inves- 
tigation. The bigger towns are naturally much more ready 
of access, especially Helsingfors and Abo, which both lie on 
the direct steamer route from Stockholm. 

Abo, up till 1817 the capital city of Finland, is perhaps 
the most interesting and characteristic city in the Republic, 
not from the point of view of modern architecture, but 
because it is so largely untouched by cosmopolitanism, and 


7, A PORTICO ON THE QUAYSIDE OF THE AURA. 


Behind the colonnade there are a number of small shops. 
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8  LHE RUSSIAN CHURCH IN THE MAIN MARKET SQUARE AT ABO. 


A building classic in tendency with a resemblance to English work of the same period. 


has retained a general pervading atmosphere of the simple 
classicism of the beginning of the nineteenth century, varied 
by the presence of a few buildings which hark back to the 
influence of Swedish and even Danish medievalism. 

Abo has to-day developed a fairly busy and prosperous 
area of industrial activity, the birth of which can perhaps 
be dated by the decrepitude of the Ford cars which hurtle 
recklessly over its cobbled streets. Incidentally, there is a 
bravura in the Finnish taximan which promises well for the 
new spirit of national self-determination. 

The centre of the city, untroubled except by the bustle 
of the usual Finnish open-air markets, sleeps in comparative 
drowsiness, an impression heightened by the presence of 
the river Aura, which flows quietly between tree-lined banks 
in the place of what in most cities would be a principal 
business thoroughfare. Away from the shopping streets, on 
pavements warmed by midsummer sun, there are awakened 
distant recollections of peaceful Bruges, prompted, perhaps, 
by the air of dereliction of some of the principal buildings, 
more especially the great University (Fig. 4), deserted 
nearly a hundred years ago in favour of larger buildings in 
the new capital of Helsingfors, and now given over to 
unobtrusive municipal uses. 

This stone building, with its stuccoed exterior, is typical 
of the classical architecture of Abo. Finished in 1815, the 
university, like the subsidiary dependencies adjoining it 
(Fig. 5), escaped the great fire of 1827, which destroyed 
nearly all the public buildings and over eight hundred 
dwellings. The photographs give their own description of 
this characteristic work which has more than a flavour of 


The dome is covered with galvanized iron shectiny. 


Russian classic of the same period. The building now used 
as a dispensary (Fig. 6) shows a later phase with an equal 
suggestion of Moscow Empire; the detail here is slightly 
clumsy and coarse in scale, but effective in its vigour. 

The Russian church in the main square, Alexander’s Torg 
(Fig. 8), as also the stucco portico on the quais of the 
Aura (Fig. 7), evidence a movement towards a classic 
revival rather than a development from the Renaissance. 
These two latter examples are exceedingly charming, and 
are not without English affinities ; both gain by their settings, 
the church being a background for the vivid market scenes 
taking place on the wide cobbled square. The tiny droshky 
cabs, the peasant costumes, and an incomprehensible tongue 
provide local colour to which the buildings are linked in 
impression. The general atmosphere of Abo, in fact, pro- 
duces an effect more striking than that of any isolated 
building. It is an effect combined of a rather agreeable 
northern crudeness and an impression of breadth, suggesting 
the great limitless spaces of neighbouring Russia. 

The streets of Abo certainly produce an extraordinary 
effect of spaciousness, arising, perhaps, from the long lines of 
one-storied buildings. They lead away to right and left of 
the town in a broad, cobbled expanse, often to end abruptly 
at an open field or granite rock, with nothing but distance 
beyond. Drawn with something of the gridiron effect of 
the western American town, they produce in their lack of 
focal points a similar impression of an unfinished idea, of 
work interrupted; and the similarity is heightened by the 
wooden houses, quite distinct, however, in treatment from 
the early shanties of the middle west. 
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The Castle is now used as a museum. It was begun in 1300 and 


added to at various dates up to the sixteenth century. 


The old wooden houses of the very early type have largely 


disappeared. They were practically small farm cottages 
grouped picturesquely round an_ enclosed  stable-yard 
(Fig. 1); but the later buildings, of a glorified bungalow 


type, have a pronounced formal character essentially 
stylistic in their imitation of stone forms. Vertical boarding, 
horizontal clapboards, or vertical boarding with battened 
joints are commonly used for the exteriors, and the roofs 
and chimneys are often covered with painted zinc. (Figs. 
2 and 3.) 

The Cathedral of Abo (Fig. 10) is the most important 
inedizval building of its kind in Finland. It is a fine piece 
of brickwork, Romanesque-Gothic in feeling, but its interior, 
at present under restoration, is bare and disappointing. 
The spire shown in the photograph is a middle nineteenth- 
century addition. 

It is the castle, now a historical museum (Fig. g), which 
is perhaps the most interesting medieval relic, having been 
begun in 1300 and added to at various periods up to the 
sixteenth century. It is exceedingly impressive in scale, a 
quality enhanced by smaller adjoining buildings and the 
lay-out of its grounds as a miniature open-air museum, in a 
modest degree resembling the Skansen at Stockholm. 

Unlike Abo, the new capital of Helsingfors, in spite of 
its beautiful situation on the sheer edge of the waters of the 
Finnish gulf, presents a general aspect more closely allied 
to Western Continental cities. Here the interest is naturally 
centred on the modern Finnish architecture, but there 
exists, side by side with the new work, a remarkably fine 
group of characteristic early nineteenth-century buildings. 

In the Senate Square, a great stone-paved Plaza, stands 
the master-work of Engel, known as “the father of Finnish 
architecture.”” This is the Senate House (Fig. 12), and 
opposite to it, likewise by Engel, is the University, of similar 
character and treatment. One of the University buildings 
is shown in Plate II, adjoining the Lutheran Church of 
St. Nicholas (Fig. 13), which is dramatically raised on a 
huge podium dominating, not only the square, but the city 
of Helsingfors from its harbour approach. 

The architecture of this square is all in stucco, and ‘one 
feels the comparative poverty of the material as applied to 
a monumental conception in design. The interior of 
St. Nicholas Church, for instance, is cold and bare, and it 


cannot in any way claim to compete with the solution of 
similar problems by the hands of such masters as the 
Danish C. F. Hansen. 

One imagines that actual restrictions of finance, rather 
than poverty of creative imagination, lie at the root of the 
failure of much of this Finnish work to reach more than a 
half-way house in polish of architectural expression. The 
architects of the country have obviously been imbued with 
big ideas, and everywhere there is evidence of spaciousness 
and even nobility of thought; but preventing completeness 
of achievement arise the material limitations, to which are 
added, perhaps, the drawback of a culture slightly un- 
developed, a hint of carelessness in detail thought, and a 
certain natural crudeness of expression. 

Of individual buildings in both Abo and Helsingfors there 
are, however, a certain number which in architectural 
achievement may compare favourably with the best work 
of a similar period in other European capitals. The residence 
of the President at Helsingfors, formerly occasionally 
occupied as the Palace of the Russian Czar, is one of these. 
It is admirably composed, dignified and steady in propor- 
tion, and simply detailed with an unusual delicacy (Fig. 11). 
Othcr buildings at Abo, now used as municipal offices 


,are typical again of this late classic, which has evident 


qualities of dignity and restraint; they have, however, one 


io. THE RIVER AURA AND THE CATHEDRAL, ABO; 


The most important ecclesiastical medizeval building in Finland, 
The tower is a nineteenth-century addition, 
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im DHE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE, 
HELSINGFORS. 


Formerly,used as a palace of the Czar. 


defect, which is so much in evidence in Continental work of 
this type, namely, baldness of treatment in the fenestration. 
The actual window-frames and sashes in most of these old 
buildings manage somehow to achieve an extraordinary 
degree of ugliness. 

Of other towns in Finland, Tammerfors is largely indus- 
trial, and Viborg is probably the most interesting architec- 
turally, with its ancient castle, and in the market-place the 


, . 


big round tower so insultingly known as “Fat Catherine” ; 


12, THE SENATE HOUSE FROM THE PODIUM OF 
Sly NICHOLAS CHURCH: 


The masterpiece of the great Finnish architect. Engel. 


but further impressions of Finnish architecture are here 
rather confirmatory than fresh. Finland is certainly not to 
be reckoned as a happy hunting-ground for hidden architec- 
tural treasures of the past. Its ancient buildings most 
certainly have a rare quality of charm, of restful simplicity, 
and dignity of general design; but the enthusiast for beauty 
of detail, the searcher after piquant variations on the 
medieval or classical theme, is likely to return in disappoint- 
ment—with practically virgin notebook. 


HowaArpD ROBERTSON. 


13. THE SENATE SQUARE AND THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, HELSINGFORS. 


Standing on a great podium, the church commands the square and the city. The detached pavilion to the left contains the bells. 
In the background can be seen the University buildings. 
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Clare College, Cambridge. 


The New Memorial Buildings. 
Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


With Photographs by pox 


by 
HE new memorial buildings at 
Clare College, designed by Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., form the first 
portion of a new court which has 
been made possible to a large extent by the 
generosity of Colonel A. S. Barham, C.M.G., 
who has given a sum exceeding {£12,000 in 
memory of his son, Wilfred Saxby Barham, 
a former student of the College, who fell in 
the Great War. The new buildings, forming 
the first and principal section of a scheme 
which will eventually enclose three sides of 
a large rectangular court, comprise the main 
front block (one of the longer sides of the 
rectangle) and a portion of each of the two 
shorter sides of the rectangle; it consists of 
a memorial archway flanked by suites of 
rooms for the accommodation of about forty students. 
In the archway is set a bronze memorial tablet inscribed 
with the names of 197 Clare men who were killed 
in the War. 


Armistice Day was chosen for the unveiling of the memorial 
and the formal opening of the buildings, the ceremony 
being performed by Lord Balfour, Chancellor of the Univer- 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE BARHAM BLOCK. 


BAS yn, ee 


THE MEMORIAL PANEL 
IN DEE ARCHWAY: 


_ J. Palmer Clarke. 


sity and Visitor of the College. The memorial 
bears the following inscription :— 


To the immortal memory of those men of Clare 
College who at the call of King and country left all 
that was dear to them, endured hardness, faced danger, 
and finally passed out of the sight of men by the path 
of duty and self-sacrifice, giving up their own lives that 
others might live in freedom. Let those who come 
after see to it that their names be not forgotten. 


At the conclusion of the Two Minutes 


Silence Lord Balfour said :— 

The future is rooted in the past, and in the remote 
ages to come those who enjoy all that this building 
is capable of affording will look back on the tremendous 


be able to recall our experiences and will be able to 
form no picture of the Cambridge courts and lecture 
rooms deserted and Cambridge turned, as far as 
possible, into a great hospital. ; 

I do not ask them to have these memories of ancient 
sorrows for ever before their eyes, but they will do 
well to remember what they owe to their predecessors who brought 
Cambridge to the forefront in the great sacrifice of war. Who is it 
who can add together and form an estimate of all the pains of death 
and separation, of wounds and loss of young life cut off in its prime, 
of parents left desolate without their children, of wives left without 
their husbands—who can sum up all that misery ? 

Yet I would say both to those who mourn as individuals and those who 
consider the irrevocable loss to the community, that it was worth while. 
I am certain that those who look back on those memorable years 
in time to come will unite with me in saying “It was worth while.” 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE MAIN BLOCK, 
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sacrifice which it commemorates. They will not | 
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CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Photo by courtesy of The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FRONT. __§ py 


on 


The Second Floor. 


The First Floor. 


The Ground Floor. 


PLANS OF THE NEW BUILDINGS OF CLARE COLLEGE. 
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THE MEMORIAL ARCH AND THE WESTSE RO 


This front faces what will eventually be the new court. The photograph also shows the North wing. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE SOUTH END, SHOWING THE BARHAM BLOCK. 


NEW BUILDING. 


THE 


IN 


THE STAIRCASE 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A FELLOW’S ROOM. 


, é ante 
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NDERGRADUATE’S SITTING-ROOM, WITH A BEDROOM BEYO? 


i) 
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Some Door Knockers. 


T is difficult to determine when 

knockers first came into general use. 

In the houses of the Greeks and 

Romans the doorway contained two 
doors, folding together, and these were 
fastened by means of bolts pushed into 
sockets in the sill. At night the front door 
of the house was further secured by means 
of a wooden or iron bar placed across it 
and inserted in sockets. It was considered 
bad form to enter a house in those days 
without giving some warning to the 
inmates. The Spartans gave due warning 
by shouting, the Athenians by using a knocker, where 
it was provided, but more commonly by rapping with 
the knuckles or with a stick. In the houses of the 
well-to-do a porter was always in attendance to open the 
door. He was generally a eunuch or slave, and was 
chained to his post. To assist him in guarding the 
entrance a dog was kept near, and the warning “Cave 
Canem”’ was sometimes written near the door. 

It will be readily appreciated that the attendant at the 
door would frequently weary of his vigil, and “tired nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep !’’ would close his eyes. Hence 
the necessity of providing some means of awakening him, 
and this necessity probably suggested the invention of the 
door knocker. The earliest knockers appear to have been 


AN IRON 


KNOCKER 
At Broad Street, Stamford. 


plain rings without any attempt at orna- 
mentation. 

In England the oldest remaining 
examples are those known as “Sanc- 
tuary Knockers,’ of which that on the 
north door of Durham Cathedral is typical. 
All the churches in this country were at 
one time sanctuaries, or harbours of 
refuge for criminals and others, but only in 
a few instances, as at Durham, was pro- 
vision made for housing and feeding the 
claimants of sanctuary. If the pursued 
could reach the sanctuary before being 
captured they were safe for the time being, and were 
housed and fed for a period not exceeding thirty-seven 
days. This provision necessitated a constant attendant, 
night and day, in the sanctuary, and a knocker had to 
be provided in order to arouse him. Many of these 
knockers are grotesque, others symbolical, and all worthy 
of the closest attention by students of architectural detail. 

In domestic architecture the knocker was first of all 
crude in design and workmanship, but from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century knockers of excellent design, 
in bronze, brass, and iron, were produced, many of which 
remain to this day. A walk round any old town in search 
of these interesting old knockers seldom goes unrewarded, 
and occasionally a rare example may be found. 


HENRY WALKER. 


A BRASS KNOCKER ON A HOUSE AT STAMFORD. 


THE SANCTUARY KNOCKER AT DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


to 
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SOME DOOR KNOCKERS. 


KNOCKER ON QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S A DOOR KNOCKER AT THE A BRASS KNOCKER ON A 
TEA HOUSE AT SANDRINGHAM. PRECINCTS, PETERBOROUGH. HOUSE AT STAMFORD. 


AN IRON DOG’S HEAD KNOCKER IN AN IRON DOG’S HEAD KNOCKER IN 
TRONMONGER STREET, STAMFORD. IRONMONGER STREET, STAMFORD. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
IRON KNOCKER. CAST-IRON KNOCKER. BRASS KNOCKER. 


Two War Memorials. 


~ 


The War Memorial in the General Post Office, Liverpool 
and 


A Pedestal in the Southport War Memorial. 


H. Tyson Smith, Sculptor. - 
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THE G.P.O. MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL. A PEDESTAL IN THE SOUTHPORT, WAR MEMORIAL. 
Two of the latest works of the Liverpool sculptor, H. Tyson Smith. The Post Office memorial, the statue of which is perhaps one of the finest 
The other photograph shows an interesting 


things Mr. Tyson Smith has done, was subscribed to by 5,0c0 postal employees in Liverpool. 
addition to the Southport memorial, a pedestal designed to include additional names which came in after the monument was erected. 


Grayson, Barnish, and MacMillan were the architects of the Southport scheme. 


Decoration. 


’ An Apartment at 21k, 82nd Street, New York. 


Designed by Alfred C. Bossom. 


THE DOORWAY BETWEEN THE LIVING ROOM AND HALL. 


A view from the living-room in the home of Mr. A. C. Bossom, situated in one of the large apartment houses in New York. The 

architect’s design is based on the work of the Spanish Missionaries in North America, work which has exerted a strong influence 

‘on modern American domestic architecture, where a pronounced Spanish bias is often discernible. The ceiling is of painted 
beams, the floor is of stone, and the walls are of plaster, roughly trowelled. 
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THE DINING-ROOM FROM THE HALL. 


Showing an Elizabethan bridal chest, Italian lamps, a bust, and a 
Portuguese memorial hanging. 


A DRESSING-TABLE IN THE BEDROOM. 


Which preserves the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of the room. On either side 
are large lamps. 


THE BEDROOM. 


The bedstead is Spanish, carved and painted. 


It is covered with soft green brocade. 


Zin sand SUREET, NEW 


A study in atmosphere, founded on the work 
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THE LIVING-ROOM. 


of the Spanish missionaries. The ceiling 
Dolores, 


YORK. 


is painted in the manner of the Mission 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


IN CONTINUATION OF 
“THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


The Old County Fire Office, London. 


The following notes have been contributed by Mr. Alfred Mogg, the Secretary of the County Fire Office. 
With Measured Drawings for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW by J. W. Wood. 


DES COUNDYSS Ik OE NG rs 


From a print in the possession of the secretary. 


The rebuilding of Regent Street, due to the expiration of the 
leases granted in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
includes the demolition of the Regent’s Quadrant. The quadrant 
formed the eastern portion of a thoroughfare then being planned, 
which ran from Carlton House to Portland Place, bounded at one 
point on the north side by a thoroughfare known as Marylebone 
Street, now called Glasshouse Street. A conspicuous feature of 
the architectural design of the quadrant was the colonnade, 
which extended from the fronts of the shops to the edge of the 
pavement. After a time, about 1848, this colonnade was gradu- 
ally removed, due to the complaints of the traders that it militated 
against the efficient lighting of their establishments, and also it 
was frequented by footpads and other evilly disposed persons 
prone to molest their customers. The only portion of the colon- 
nade which remained was that of the County Fire Office, due to 
the fact that it supported the superstructure. This building, 
although in continuation of the original colonnade, was really an 
annexe erected from the design of the architect, Mr. R. Abraham, 
in conjunction with the manager of the office, Mr. J. T. Barber 
Beaumont,* and not by Nash, as so often ascribed. 

The site was considered by many to be the finest in London ; 
others aver that it was the finest in Europe. The building, when 
first constructed, accommodated its own fire engine and stabling 
for the horses, and the copy of the print herewith shows the 
presence of an adjacent farrier’s shop, to which the horses were 
taken to be either roughed or shod in readiness for the next 
- Callan 

Note the old cobble stones, both in the road and pavement. 

The company commenced its operations in 1807 at South- 
ampton Street, Strand, and subsequently removed in 1819 to 
Regent Street, where it has continued until the present day. 

A publication issued at the time the new building was com- 


* (Cf. Letter to “Times ” October 27, 1924.] 


pleted, ‘‘The Monthly Magazine,” No. 333 of December I, 1819, 
mentioned that the building, which cost nearly £11,000, “merits 
particular notice as contrasted with the strange arrangement of 
columns turned upside down, of scolloped-work, and of incessant 
violations of the orders, which characterize the new street. The 
spectators’ eye may, however, rest with unmixed satisfaction on 
the truly classical structure.” Originally the office possessed its 
look-out or watch tower, now long since removed, which, to 
quote the magazine again, gave “an extensive bird’s-eye view of 
the greater part of the Metropolis and the country round.” 

The fire book which was in use in 1808 and was maintained for 
a good many years after, gives a summary of the fires attended, 
the names of men engaged or retained, and the scale of pay 
allowed for their services. It also details the duties allocated to 
the members of the brigade, and the fines and penalties to be 
exacted in the event of their non-observance. 

As evidence of the prompt attendance at “Calls,” one of the 
orders was :— j 

‘Only such men are to be entered in the Bill as assemble at 
the Fire within two hours after it broke out and in their complete 
Uniform and only the regular men, unless at a large fire where one 
Sash is burnt out at least.”’ 
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THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Flanked by Regent Street on the left and Glasshouse Street on the right. 
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THE REGENT STREET FRONT. 
Measured and drawn by J. W. Wood. 


The passing of the County Fire Office rings down the curtain on the tragedy of Regent Street. For a century it has been the main 
landmark of Piccadilly Circus. Its destruction will be deplored not only by lovers of fine building, but also by all true Lendoners. 
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ii COUNT VahIRE CORRICE. LONDON. 


The entries are noticeable not only for the fairly large number. 
of attendances, but also for the short time it took to subdue the 
outbreaks. Two of the largest “Calls’’ recorded are January, 
1809 at St. James’s Palace, sixty-four hours, and February, 1809, 
Drury Lane Theatre, fifty-six hours. The scale of pay, like the 
fires, was varied—one, Job Jones, the foreman, was paid £1 7s. 6d. 
for the theatre outbreak, practically at the rate of 6d. per hour, 
whilst the helpers had to be content with the sum of 6s. per head, 
a trifle over one penny per hour. 

For attending “‘Alarms”’ only, a payment of Is. per man was 
sanctioned. Anyhow, Jones for three months’ service received a 
total payment of {12 12s., which included £2 ros. for one quarter’s 
salary, and using spare time in delivering notices, parcels, and 
letters—in every sense a general utility man. 

A fireman was debarred from engaging himself as a regular 
servant to any person and on no account was he allowed to work 
as a lighterman. 

Other attendances included the Navy Pav Office, at Somerset 
House ; Lord Spencer at Wimbledon ; Lord Mansfield at Highgate ; 
the Spanish Embassy at Spring Gardens; Oliver at Lambeth 
Butts; the Pantheon, in Oxford Street; the Guard Room at 
Horse Guards (chimney trouble) ; Hern at Pedlars Acre, Lambeth ; 
Davis at Noah Art Court, Stangate; Duke of Devonshire, Chis- 
wick Park; Axcell in James Street, Oxford Road; the Fleet 
Prison, Fleet Market (chimney); Colle, in Old Round Court, 
Strand ; Jacobs at Off Alley, Strand ; Baskerville, in Narrow Walk, 
Lambeth; and so on, many places visited having long since 
ceased to exist or lost their identity due to the renaming of the 
thoroughfares or district. ; 

No engine was allowed to be sent through a turnpike or beyond 
the stated limits, unless so ordered by a director. The limits were 
(head office station) Eastern : Walworth Road to London Bridge, 
Fleet Market, Snow Hill, and St. John Street. Western: Borough 
High Street to the Elephant and Castle, including Bermondsey 
and Deptford, the Tower, Minories, Bishopsgate Street, Sun 
Street, Chiswell Street, and St. John Street. 

The second station of the office was at the back of Whitechapel 
Church, and it also had its area defined—the men were not to go 
westward of the Tower, and over the water only eastward of 
- Borough High Street, keep to the north of the London Road 
‘inclusive, and stop at Deptford. 

The driver was paid ros. for every run and return within a 
distance out “in a straight line” of two miles; 15s. for two to 
four miles; £1 for four to six miles. If it was necessary for the 
engine to remain at a fire more than two hours and the horses 
were sent home and then returned to the scene of the outbreak, 
half-price was allowed for bringing the engine back to the station. 

“Firemen to have a jacket and a brumageum annually.” 
Evidently the men attached to this station were not provided 
with full uniforms, including brassards and helmets, similar to 
those in use at headquarters. 

A printed notice was issued by the office to holders of policies 
insuring residential properties. The following is an extract :-— 

*“ Whereas Fires often happen by the Negligence and Careless- 
ness of Servants, be it therefore enacted, that if any Menial, or 
other Servant or Servants, through negligence or carelessness, 
shall fire or cause to be fired, any Dwelling-house or Out-house, or 
Houses or other Buildings within the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
such Servant or Servants, being thereof lawfully convicted by the 
Oath of one or more credible Witness or Witnesses, made before 
two or more of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS unto the Church- 
wardens or Overseers of such Parish where such Fire shall happen ; 


to be distributed amongst the sufferers by such Fire, in such — 


proportions as to the said Churchwardens shall seem just ; And in 
case of Default or Refusal to pay the same immediately after such 
conviction, the same being lawfully demanded by the said Church- 
wardens, that then, and in such case, such Servant or Servants 
shall, by Warrant under the Hands and Seals of Two or more of 
His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, be committed to the Common 
Gaol, or House of Correction, as the said Justices think fit, for the 
space of Eighteen Months, there to be kept te Hard Labour.” 

To perpetuate the issue of a notice, such as the foregoing would, 
in these days, hardly assist in solving the domestic servant 
problem. 

* As a matter of interest, it may be noted that this is an extract 
from the Building Act, 14th Geo. ITI, c. 78, p. 84. 
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A VIEW FROM GLASSHOUSE STREET. 
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THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE FROM GLASSHOUSE STREET, 
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A DETAIL OF THE BALUSTRADE IN THE FIRST FLOOR WINDOWS TO REGENT STREET, 
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Tallis’s 


London Street Vu1ews. 


le hcmotram ce 


73 STRAND. 


“HE last instalment of Tallis’s Views took us as far 
eastward as No. 68 Strand; the present one begins 
at the next house (No. 69), and carries us to No. 
142, or seven numbers beyond Wellington Street, 
on the south side, and just includes Catherine Street, 

on the north.. As. will be seen, Nos. 69 to 72 are now no 
more, having been demolished for the widening of the thorough- 
fare, and replaced by the Tivoli Picture Palace. I may 
remind the reader that No. 71 was the shop of the eccentric 
hatter, Mr. Lloyd, who, besides producing a brochure on men’s 
headgear, was a fellow-member with Sheridan, Hook, and Lord 
Petersham, of the Eccentric Club, which once met in May’s 
Buildings. Adam Street, of course, perpetuates the builders of 
the Adelphi, and the characteristic frontages of No. 73 (shown 
also in the vignette) have been recently destroyed. Between 
Nos. 75 and 76 was, then, Bridge Lane, originally Ivy Bridge 
Lane, shown in Agas’s map of 1560, and mentioned by Stow. 
Salisbury Street, perpetuating old Salisbury House, and formed 
in 1678, and Cecil Street, where Kean lived and Dickens lodged, 
have been obliterated by the building of the vast Hotel Cecil, as 
a result of Lord Salisbury’s sale of this portion of his property in 
1888. The two companion frontages of Nos. 77 and 78 should 
be noted,’as should Somerset Lane (running under No. 89), which 
in his “ Directory”’ Tallis calls Dirby Lane, properly Dirty Lane, 
and so shown-in Horwood’s plan. : 

Beaufort’ Buildings ran through the site of Worcester or 
Beaufort House, burnt down in 1695, although the street is 
mentioned in the Rate Books eight years earlier. Sandby 
produced a well-known water-colour of its once beautiful. old 
houses. At the east corner (No. 96 Strand) the famous Acker- 
mann had his shop. The Savoy Hotel preserves in its name the 
memory of Peter of Savoy, whose splendid palace and its pur- 
lieus covered: most of this site, and a statue of that worthy may 
now be seen here, close to a slab marking the position of Fountain 
Court, where the Fountain Tavern and the Coal Hole were, 
which ran between Nos. 103 and ro4, and can be seen in Tallis’s 
elevation; Savoy Steps being under No. 108, next door to the 
Italian Warehouse of the noted Burgess, at No, 107. 

I may note the presence of ‘‘The Sun’ newspaper office at 
No. 112, and the advertisement department of ‘The Globe”’ at 
No. 127, which brings us to Wellington Street, where Waterloo 
Bridge is dimly adumbrated, but where Pennethorne’s addition 
to Somerset House was not to come till 1853. Just now it is 
interesting to remember that the first stone of the bridge was 
laid in October, 1811, and the structure opened, by the Prince 
Regent, on June 18, 1817. 

With little-Duchy. Place, between Nos. 137 and 138, named, of 
course, from the Duchy of Lancaster, which owns so much 
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property hereabouts, and Cadell, the once well-known book- 
seller’s shop, at No. 141, which had once been Tenson’s, and after 
him Miller’s, we come to the end of the south side of the Strand, 
shown in this section, practically every house of which has been 
rebuilt or entirely demolished. 

Crossing the thoroughfare, we have Catherine Street in front of 
us in Tallis’s view, but the street itself is no more, having been 
swallowed up, together with the houses numbered 343-7, by the 
Aldwych improvement; while Wellington Street (formed in 
1829-30), which follows the line of the eastern boundary of old 
Exeter House gardens, is also greatly changed, although the 
Lyceum can be seen on its west side, much as it is to-day, with 
its pit entrance under No. 354 Strand. The more than usually 
elaborate architecture of the combined frontage of Nos. 356-9 is 
worth observing, as is the rather curious facade of No. 353. 

Burleigh Street, to which we now come, marks the east, as 
Southampton Street does the west, boundary of old Bedford 
House and its grounds. The former thoroughfare was laid out in 
1678 on the site of Cecil House, which adjoined the Earl of Bed- 
ford’s residence, and in it was a church, shown in Tallis’s view, 
dedicated to St. Michael, and erected by the architect Savage 
in 1833. In Southampton Street Congreve and Garrick and 
Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, lived; it was named after Lady Rachel 
Russell, daughter of the Earl of Southampton. Between these 
thoroughfares stood, till quite recently, Exeter Hall, opened in 
1831, and at one time famous for its “‘meetings,’’ ecclesiastical 
and otherwise. Its elevation is clearly shown as most of us 
remember it before the coming there of Messrs. Lyons. Exeter 
Street, three doors farther west, was formed in 1671, Here 
Dr. Johnson lodged over the shop of one Norris, a staymaker, on 
his first coming to London. The curious little erection, with 
lamps attached, in the centre of Southampton Street is worth 
observing. It is really a bar-gate, and the Duke of Bedford was 
allowed to put one at the end of every street on his estate. Pro- 
ceeding westward, a small opening between Nos. 401 and 402 
was called Lumley Court (in Tallis’s “Directory” it is spelt 
Lummery), and farther on, under No. 407, was Bull Inn Court ; 
while between Nos. 404 and 405 was another alley, called by 
Tallis King’s Head Court on his elevation, and Queen’s Head 
Court in his ‘‘ Directory.” The latter is the correct name, the 
Queen’s Head Tavern once*being in this alley, and standing on 
the site of the house in which Old Parr lodged when he came to 
London to be presented to Charles I. ie 

At No. 411 is the Adelphi Theatre, originally known as “The 
Sans Pareil,”’ first opened in 1806, and connected in the past 
with such famous histrionic names as those of Charles Mathews, 
Benjamin Webster, and Madame Celeste. It was at its stage- 
door, in Maiden Lane, that William Terriss was murdered in 
1897. 
tia Court, under No. 413 (one of the beautiful old 
gabled houses that once made the Strand picturesque), which 
took its name from a tavern with this sign, brings us to the end 
of this section of Tallis’s elevations of the thoroughfare. Want of 
space unfortunately prevents me from noting more of the inter- 
esting features, past and present, with which this portion of the 
historic street abounds. 

E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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A PLAN OF THE UPPER STRAND: 


Exhibitions 


THE LONDON GROUP.—This exhibition, held in the Mansard 
Gallery, while having some quite good and normal work in it, 
yet contained much that was unwholesome. > ree 

From a social point of view Tolstoi was surely right in his views, 
which he set forth in his book ‘‘What is Art ?’’—views which 
have raised the ire of so many artists—that unless a picture has 
in it something that will help people and tend to drive their 
thoughts into channels which ennoble them, it is not art—and 
how much of that which is called art to-day could stand before 
such a definition ° 

Anyway, from all ordinary points of view, to be depressed or 
made dreary by the contemplation of a painting is of no practical 
value whatever, unless with the possible exception of an artist 
deliberately wishing to force the attention of blind and callous 
persons upon some horrible social condition. But the modern 
artist with morbid fancies seldom uses his talent to this end, 
but only exposes to the public view the dark chambers of his 
own thought, without the shame which the ordinary man would 
feel at such self-exposure. Personally, I would rather he kept 
it to himself, or that he ‘‘reform it altogether.” 

Mr. Duncan Grant (who, by the way, if we accept the view of 
a certain critic, is the White Hope of British painting) has some 
work here which is quite interesting; ‘‘Red-hot Pokers”’ (49) is 
mellow in colour, and fills well the space in which it is designed, 
but his painting called ‘‘The Pond” (40), if it had net been so- 
called, I, for one, would not have known that water was repre- 
sented in it. 

Mr. Mark Gertler’s painting, “Roses and Tapestry” (54), 
reminds one forcibly of the coloured plaster ornaments which 
Italians used to hawk from door to door, or the plaster casts 
displayed in the windows of some oilshops, and painted over 
to advertise a certain brand of gold paint. This artist’s “ Orna- 
mental Bird”’ (39) looks as though it were made of cotton-wool, 
though probably the original was made of china. His “ Head of 
a Young Girl” (18) is much the best work he has here, but it 
has in it that tired, overworked appearance which he gets into 
all his work; his drawing, too, is always mannered, and the 
contours are not observed freshly from the models, but are 
recorded from a stock ready-made of previous experiences. 

Mr. John Nash is a little bit disappointing ; his ‘‘ Timber Ship” 
(22) is good in a way, but the shape of the clouds is too obviously 
contrived to appear like an archway in the sky, the formation 
of which clashes with the commonplace treatment of the rest of 
the picture. 

Mr. Paul Nash’s rather tiresome water-colour drawings, after 
the nebulous manner of Cézanne in the same medium, are really 
too derivative by a long way to be accepted seriously. 

Mr. C. J. Porter is better than usual; he is not now straining 
after effect and trying to attract notice by so doing. His work is 
more sober in colour; it has more individual feeling in it, and the 
influence of certain French painters is not so pronounced; “‘ The 
Mouth of the Arun” (48) is his best. This artist is to be con- 
gratulated upon having made a distinct advance in his art. 

“The Pull-up”’ (for carmen, we might add to make it clear) by 
Mr. Frank Medworth, is successful in a way, but the artist has 
not done full justice to the possibilities of the subject. In his 
intense desire to record character he has rather overshot the mark, 
and he has missed the characteristics of his subjects by making 
them altogether too unnaturally repulsive. He should do this 
picture over again, on, perhaps, a larger scale, and introduce 
a more human touch into it. 

Mr. Ginner shows some of his precise work, always lucidly 
done, but perhaps on this very account rather lacking in mystery. 
We would like to see Mr. Ginner playing less for safety, and trying 
something new; as it is he is rather too firmly fixing himself in a 
groove. 

Miss Cicely Stock’s “Portland Vases”’ (62) is fresh and un- 
laboured, and handled in a loose and easy manner. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY.—Mr. Ethelbert White’s exhtbition 
gives a very good idea of the progress and development of this 
artist. At first, building up his methods from various influences 
of contemporary artists, he has now more or less found himself. 


Personally, I do not care very much for water-colours too 
deliberately designed and relentlessly carried out, and in some 
of his work he is rather too mannered; the planned precision 
of the foliage of his.trees makes them rather mechanical and 
unkind. But this is only a phase of Mr. White’s art; there are 
water-colours of his which are more flexible, in which there is an 
easy sense of movement; where all the objects composing the 
picture are quietly and peaceably disposed towards one another. 
These are “Down the Arno”’ (6) which, although very clear and 
well-defined, yet in a rather wonderful manner gives a sense of 
atmosphere and of space; he has not relied upon fogs to do this 
for him, as so many artists are inclined to do, who consider 
atmosphere and fogs one and the same thing. 

But it is really as a wood-engraver that Mr. Ethelbert White 
shines best; his style of work and his temperament also, are 
eminently adapted for making engravings on wood. Some of 
his hand-coloured work in this medium, reach a very high level 
of achievement, and his series of pen and ink drawings which 
have had colour added to them—giving something the effect 
of coloured wood-cuts—are very good, too. They have in them 
that necessary exaggeration and distortion which is so effective, 
and which Mr. White knows so well how to get, and which is so 
suitable to the craft if it is to rise above the commonplace. This 
kind of thing is not so suitable for water-colours, because it 
makes them rather too cut and dried. 

This exhibition is commendable for the fact that the prices 
of the pictures are somewhere within relationship to economic 
conditions, both for the artist and for the purchaser; the latter 
is getting good value for his money, and the former is receiving 
a just and reasonable recompense for his work. This gets away 
from the unhealthily forced prices which some artists do or do not 
get for their work, and will have a tendency to correct that ridicu- 
lous see-saw motion of prices asked, and sometimes paid, for 
pictures. For this more normal and healthy attitude the director 
of this gallery deserves credit. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS.—Those who deplore 
the downward trend of modern art, and think that the Bolsheviks 
are responsible, will find much to soothe them and allay their 
fears in this show. They may take comfort in the fact that this 
society is entirely anti-revolutionary, not to say reactionary. 
Perhaps it is not so much that it is reactionary, but that it has 
just stayed where it was when it started; which, upon referring 
to the catalogue I find was in 1883. Perhaps it has moved on a 
little, but only in small and irregular patches. 

Carolus Duran (who, I am aware, is rather out of date now) 
once said a very true thing: ‘‘The very clever people are really 
the unfortunate; the awkward are the lucky ones. However 
unskilful you may be, if you work sincerely and study Nature, 
you will do a thing that is fine.”” It is not necessary to comment 
upon this, because persons can easily find its application to the 
particular exhibition under review, themselves. 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES.—Not really the Grosvenor Galleries ; 
this is just make-believe ; but Messrs. Colnaghi are to be thanked 
for helping us to retain the illusion, and thus keep the link which 
connects us with the London that is fast disappearing under our 
eyes, by transferring this magic name to their premises at 144 New 
Bond Street. 

A small exhibition of the works of some modern British artists 
is at present being held here; mostly by men of established 
reputations. 

There is a very beautifully painted study of pears by Mr. 
Horace Mann Livens, reserved and dignified in colour. Mr. W. 
Rothenstein has an interesting landscape, ‘‘A Norman Hamlet,” 
but he has not somehow properly related the values; there are 
gaps and jumps, and unaccountable spaces in it. 

There are some pleasant little flower pieces by Mr. Clausen, 
especially ‘Carnations,’ which is very decoratively arranged, 
and charming in colour. 

Other exhibitors are : Sir C. J. Holmes, Mr. William Nicholson, 
Mr. David Muirhead, Mr. Jack B. Yeats, Mr. Glyn Philpot, and 
Sir John Lavery. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 


Recent Books. 


Medizval Gardens. 


By the late Str FRANK CRISP. 
£6 6s. od. net. 

This sumptuous work consists of some hundred and twenty 
pages of letterpress, and no fewer than five hundred and thirty- 
nine illustrations of varying merit and of varying interest. The 
subject is a fascinating one, and we can hardly imagine that a work 
could be produced more amply illustrative of those early days 
when gardens were tentatively taking on something of the form 
in which we now know them. There is something about such 
pleasances which compel the attention of the artist, the botanist 
and the poet, and it is because of this wide appeal that anything 
dealing with them cannot fail to be popular. 

The late Sir Frank Crisp, besides being a remarkable man in 
other directions, had a passion for gardens. On his own famous 
one at Friar Park, Henley, he expended years of loving care and 
enormous sums of money; and there he reconstructed the 
characteristics of some of those gardens which are so fully illus- 
trated in the two beautiful volumes which, through the care 
and piety of his daughter, have now been produced, and which 
will remain as a memorial of their projector for all time. 

In a modest introduction, which, together with the rest of the 
letterpress, has been put together from the voluminous notes left 
by the author, we are told that this work does not purport to 
be a history of the gardens of the Middle Ages, and that it is, 
rather, limited to reproducing contemporary illustrations of much 
botanical activity with descriptive notes and commentaries. 
But it is really more than this, for it not only deals with medieval 
gardens generally, but tells us all sorts of interesting things as to 
the way in which the “knot” and the “‘parterre,” the labyrinth 
and pergola, developed from that archaic period when first a 
wattled fence surrounded a few trees, and plants and shrubs 
were conspicuous by their absence. When flowers began to be 
made a feature of these pleasances it is difficult to say, but John 
de Garlande, an Englishman living in Paris during the first half 
of the thirteenth century, left a descriptive list of the contents 
of a garden in his time, by which we find the rose, the violet, 
the lily, and the foxglove cheek by jowl with sage and parsley, 
hyssop and fennel, and that ‘“‘bugloss”’ which we know, from 
Gerard’s “‘ Herbal,” once grew along the “dry ditch bankes about 
Pickadilla.”’ The passion for flowers grew apace, and by the 
year 1393 the ‘‘Menagier de Paris’’ is able to give a far more 
extended list of such adjuncts to botanical amenities. 

The illustrations which fill half the first volume, and the whole 
of the second, are remarkable for their variety and their sus- 
tained interest. No one, I think, looking through these repro- 
ductions could fail to be fascinated, for they appeal, not only to 
the gardener, but to the artist in us. All sorts of things bearing 
on the subject have been drawn upon, ranging from early illu- 
minated missals, block-books, tapestries, and miniatures to the 
glorious achievement of such men as the Van Eycks, Dirck 
Bouts, Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, Pinturicchio, Quintin 
Matsys, and the rest, in whose backgrounds lurk those lovely 
vistas in which we see the men and women of the day walking 
in their ramparted gardens, with the smiling plains and rivers of 
France, or the hilly country of Italy, dwindling away into the 
greys and blues of art’s early wont. Those who know Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s gem-like colouring, or the vivid pigments of Pin- 
turicchio, can fill in for themselves the half-tone blocks which 
otherwise reproduce so well the amazing excellencies of these 
masters, and incidentally show us the gardens in which the 
Renaissance delighted. So interesting are these reproductions 
that it would seem, after what I have said, to be a contradiction 
in terms to say there are too many, and I only do so because I 
find six duplicates given in various parts of the volumes; and 
when I add that I have come upon but one misprint, Garafalo 
for Garofalo, I think I have done at least that part of my duty 
as a reviewer, and have shown incidentally how carefully these 
splendid volumes have been edited and produced. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


Medizval Gardens. John Lane. 2 vols. 


Southern Baroque Art. 


Southern Baroque Art, A study of painting, architecture, and music 
in Italy and Spain of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1924. 8vo, 
pp. 319+illus. 16. 20s. net. 


In the works of Mrs. Radcliffe, Thomas Love Peacock, Monk 
Lewis, Sheridan Le Fanu, William Beckford and Robert Murray 
Gilchrist, English literature possesses a library of baroque 
writing, small but distinctly genuine. To this Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s “Southern Baroque’’ must be added, not because of 
its subject, but for its literary style. Its author, in one fantastic 
movement, has ranged himself with these other assimilators 
of flamboyancy, and with the added virtue of dealing with 
actual historic themes. The others were romantic novelists, 
he is a romantic critic, in his way as creative as they, for he 
has evoked a vision which, by reason of its stylistic and other 
virtues, is of the nature of an inspiration. His whole spirit 
must be of a baroque nature, for his literary styie betrays no 
mere attempt at imitation ; it is authentic. 

The subject of his book is not merely baroque architecture ; 
it is the pursuit of the spirit of the baroque over lakes, rivers, 
seas, and countries to new continents; it embraces architecture, 
and art and music, and life and death from Italy to Peru. 
Sacheverell Sitwell has a nose for baroque wherever in the 
world it exists, especially in the warmer parts of the world; 
for the moment the colder extension of baroque northwards 
hardly occupies him, although a reference to the Empress 
Catherine delays him from an excursion in India, for a few 
lines. 

His baroque in India he finds in the Jesuit city of God with 
its thirty thousand priests, monks and nuns. Another aspect 
he deals with is revealed at Macao, the old Portuguese city on 
the Canton river forty miles from Hong-Kong. The Jesuits 
indeed have been kind to the author for they have provided 
him with cathedrals, churches, and immense nunneries and 
monasteries in Mexico. The strange palace of Caserta (renowned 
as the greatest building in Italy since the Romans) near Naples, 
is the subject of the first section of the book, and the author’s 
re-habilitation, not only architectural but historical; his pic- 
ture of the life led there by Charles III is remarkably vivid ; 
so is the treatment of the succeeding part devoted largely to 
El Greco. When the scene is removed to Spain, the astonishing 
labours on the Escurial are detailed, ‘“The Eighth Wonder of 
the World” thirty miles from Madrid. Portugal is traversed 
and excursions are made into Turkey in order that the extrava- 
gance of the Sultans court may serve as an illustration of the 
baroque spirit and its transference to Venice and elsewhere in 
Europe and its extension over the world. All this is better than 
a discourse on what were the causes of the preposterous lengths to 
which the baroque spirit led its exponents; it is in fact the spirit 
itself, and when the reader of this original book has acquired 
that spirit from its author, he will have no difficulty in assimi- 
lating the elements of beauty inherent in such architectural 
style as is illustrated here; the great staircase at Caserta; La 
Guglia del Gesu at Naples; the palaces at Valencia and Braga ; 
the sacristy of the Cartuja, Granada; the churches of S. Chiari, 
Naples; S. Croce, Lecce, and the Prefettura and the Seminario 
there. There has never been so stylishly picturesque a book 
written in English as this about architecture, art, music, and 
life. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, it would have 
been well to have expressed the sub-title as ““A Study in the 
Painting, Architecture, Music, and Life of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Italy, Spain, and Mexico,” 
for that adopted is a less descriptive one, but, as there is a 
delineation of the cruellest and bloodiest bull-fight in Mexico 
dating this century I have ever read, no title or sub-title 
could readily indicate the contents and charm of this original 
volume. 

KINETON PARKES. 


The History of Art. 


Petit Précis d’Histoire de l’Ornement. I. L’Antiquité—les Arts Orientaux. 
By JosEpH GAuLTIER. Paris: Plon-Nourrit & Cie. La. 8vo, pp. 
48, with 56 illustrations in text. 5f.50. 

Histoire de Art. By ANDRE MicHeEt. Vol. VII. 
Eighteenth Century, Part I. Paris: Armand Colin. 
+448-+plates 6, with 283 illustrations in text. 50f,. 

Geschichte Spanischen Malerei. By Avucust L. Mayer. Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt an@ Biermann. La. 8vo, pp. viiit536, with 373 illus- 
trations in text. 

L’Art et les Artistes en Pologne au Moyen Age. 


Art in Europe of the 
La. 8vo, pp. iv 


By JAN Topass. 


Paris: Félix Alcan. Cr. 8vo, pp. iv+134-+plates 16. Of. 

L’Ancien Art Bulgare. By Bocpan Firow. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. iv+102+piates 16. 6f. 

Guide Illustré du Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Paris: Palais du 
Louvre. Sm. 8vo, pp. 192+plates xniv. 


The short précis of historic ornament is a handy publication 
for sudden and easy access to information on any general point 
from prehistoric ornament, via negro work, Egyptian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman; Indian, Arabian, and American and it is 
admirably arranged. Its contents are largely architectural and 
sculptural, but the patterns of Pompeii are also illustrated. 
The text searches out and states the barest essentials of the 
styles and denotes their origins. This is the first part of a 
volume which when complete will be a very useful reference book. 

No such magnificent history of art has ever been planned 
than the work which is now being issued under the able direction 
of André Michel of the Institute. It deals with art from early 
Christian times to our day, and six complete volumes have al- 
ready appeared, bringing the work practically to the end of 
the Renaissance. There are some overlappings in the present 
part, for German Scandinavian, and Russian art during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are treated and French 
medals from 1650 to 1789. The bulk of the book deals, however, 
with the first half of the eighteenth century in France and the 
whole of the eighteenth in Italy and the Low Countries. Thirty 
pages are devoted to French architecture from the death of 
Mansart to the travels of Soufflot in Italy (1750); Meissonier 
and Blondel are the subjects of short memoirs, and Gabriel, 
Aubert, Chamblin, Courtonne, Delamaire, Germain, and Héré 
are illustrated. Sculpture is abundantly treated in fifty pages. 
Couston, Slodtz, Le Lorrain, Lemoyne, Adam l’Ainé, and 
Bouchardon are the great names. In painting, the Flemish 
influence and the growth of genre are noted from the close of 
the seventeenth century; chapters deal respectively with the 
historical and portrait artists and the animaliers from Le Brun 
to Watteau, and Watteau and his school to Boucher. In Italy 
the schools are traced by cities; architecture and sculpture in 
Rome, Naples, and the neighbourhood providing among other 
things the culmination of baroque in astonishing and satisfying 
abundance and variety. The collaborators of the general 
edition of this splendid work are writers of distinction and are 
only less well known than André Michel himself. Their con- 
tributions bear the stamp of authority and give to the volume 
an authenticity of the greatest value. The illustrations are 
copious and produced in the finest style. 

Every reader of August L. Mayer’s study of Spanish Medieval 
Sculpture (Mittelalterliche Plastik in Spanien) will be interested 
in his;history of Spanish Painting.. Mayer is the foremost 
authority in Germany, not to say in Europe, on Spanish art, 
and this volume of over 500 packed, large pages is an eloquent 
testimony to his knowledge, critical faculty, and industry. It 
is a well-known work of which this is the latest edition and deals 
with painting in Spain in two sections: to the death of El Greco; 
to the time of the successors to Goya. The primitives in Cata- 
lonia, Aragon, and Castile are considered; the considerable 
Catalan school of the fourteenth century receives attention; 
the seventeenth century in Valencia, Andalusia and, Madrid 
is followed, and in all these dissertations, one thing above all 
others is to be noticed, the extreme importance of religious 
painting in Spain, and it is not till. the eighteenth century that 
it begins to wane. It required the elegance, love of luxury and 
display, the flamboyant spirit—in short, the baroque, to modify 
the intensive cultivation of religious art. It was only a modifi- 
cation, however ; for, it has its hold still and there is no disputing 
the fact that it has resulted in many masterpieces. These are 
all included with the works of lesser_value in the illustrations, 


-for their decorative work within. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL] REY TW 


numbering nearly four hundred, of this comprehensive volume, 
which is also supplied with a valuable bibliography. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the series “Art and 
Esthetic”’ is the inclusion of volumes dealing with subjects 
largely untouched in France, and, as it happens, hardly dealt 
with at all in England. Such a one is “The Art and Artists 
of Poland in the Middle Ages,” by J. Topass, which gives an 
interesting account of an art manifestation of great importance. 
Much has been heard of the ancient castle Wamel at Cracow 
and the Cathedral, and other fine monuments of the country, 
and something is known of Witswosz, the sculptor in wood and 
stone, founder, architect, and engineer. 

A consideration of Romanesque architecture and sculpture; 
painting, illumination, and metal work is followed by an account 
of pointed work, churches, monasteries, military buildings and 
houses. The later sculpture is dealt with in a separate chapter 
and the tombs in another. 


The Renaissance in Italy. 


Baukunst u. Dekorative Plastik der Hoch-u. Spat-Renaissance in 
Italien, von Corrapo Ricci. Stuttgart: Verlag von Julius 
Hoffmann. 

Corrado Ricci commences his preface to the 340 excellent 
photographic illustrations of the beauties of Italian architecture, 
which constitute the greater part of his interesting book, by 
lamenting the fact that architectural history is of all histories the 
most difficult to write, because, like a hen picking up corn, most 
writers lose sight of the architectural landscape as a whole. 
There is a good deal of truth in this remark of Ricci, for certainly 
many writers on architecture never seem to know exactly where 
to begin, nor exactly what it is they want to say, nor when to 
leave off. 

Many writers, from the days of Vitruvius, have again and 
again endeavoured to reduce the whole consideration of archi- 
tecture to a definite fixed system. But it is impossible. Manners, 
customs, design, all enter into art, for it is an expression of men’s 
feelings, and these are constantly changing with the times. 
Certainly, architectural nomenclature might perhaps be simplified 
with advantage; we have too many words designating the same 
thing, and often too many things designated by the same word : 
we talk of the Cinque Cento period in Italy, in France we call it 
the style of Francis I, in Spain it is the silversmith’s style or 
plateresque, while in England we say Elizabethan or Jacobean, 
for what is in reality the same transitional period. Why not use 
Latin, throughout the world, like the medical profession; or 
even Esperanto ? 

It is a great pity that the average writer on architecture seems 
to feel it his main object and duty to fill his space with a hetero- 
geneous mass of names and dates, when in reality what he ought 
to do, in describing a famous building, is to demonstrate to the 
reader from his own superior knowledge the inner fundamental 
thought and feeling that the architect was endeavouring to ex- 
press by his work, for this is the great centre of interest in all 
architecture. Corrado Ricci certainly tries to do this more than 
many other writers on the Italian style in architecture. It is of 
far less interest, for example, to know whether it was Bramante 
himself, or his followers, Raphael, Peruzzi, San Gallo or Michael 
Angelo, commenced or finished St. Peter’s at Rome, than to be 
given an insight and understanding of its classic meaning, the 
ideas of that period in the history of art which the men who built 
it strove to bring to such perfection in the accomplishment of 
their great work. This genuine understanding of the past is by 
no means easy to. get, but unless it can be grasped it is impossible 
justly to: appreciate historic architecture, and it is the pen of 
the writer who is a real master of his subject that can best give 
it to us. 

Photographic reproductions of Italian architectural ‘subjects 
are very interesting, but unfortunately they cannot give what is 
perhaps the grandest thing about the Italian work, and that is the 
effect of their paintings and interior decorations, in which they 
surpassed every other nation. The actual form of the exterior of 
Italian buildings is often heavy and even quite ugly, the windows 
in their cathédrals were kept small in order to preserve wall-space 
What was the fundamental 
reason for this? To understand Italian style it is necessary to 
study. the Italians. jy . HuBeERT C. S. COLBORNE. 
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THE MEMORIAL ARCH. 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., Architect. 


The effect of the brickwork is grey and the dvessings ave of Portland stone 


A detail of the eastern ov University side of the arch. 
College who died in the War, is fixed within the archway. 


The memorial panel to the 197 members of the 
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Exhibitions. 


THE FRANK BRANGWYN EXHIBITION.—The exhibition of the 
work of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, now being held in galleries at 
184 Queen’s Gate, is very varied, that is to say it is executed ina 
great variety of mediums, for as to the work itself the more it 
differs the more it remains the same. 

If one is a lover of this artist’s work this exhibition will very 
likely be full of thrills ; personally I did not get any thrills because 
his art does not now move me. Most of his paintings are done 
with a nervous force, which either irresistibly carries them 
forward to completion or it does not; there are no half-way 
measures. The free and dashing style of his work precludes any 
thoughtful ideas being woven into it, in spite, in some cases, of the 
elaborately prepared cartoons; it mainly consists of records of 
visual observations of ordinary models, caricatured and con- 
torted into hastily generalized types, which serve to rather tritely 
suggest the mental characteristics he wishes them to express. 
Mr. Brangwyn’s drawing has become mannered, and every- 
where in his work unsubtle characterization is apparent ; most 
of the hands of his men are gnarled and knotted, and appear 
designed to express varying degrees of cupidity, and no matter 
to whom they belong have the character of those engaged in 
extreme manual labour. His nudes are very often flabby, and 
realistically depict in an uncomfortable manner persons some- 
what out of condition, and, generally speaking, his figure work 
shows him to have but a poor opinion of his kind; the glittering 
surface of a piece of copper will very often interest him much 
more. 

In his own class Mr. Brangwyn stands alone; he is a giant 
among those who vainly seek to emulate him. Everything he 
does is on a grand scale ; a copper pot, a few vegetables and some 
fruit will give him sufficient material for a canvas six feet square. 
Someone once, in speaking of a particular kind of music, called it 
“ear tickling,’ and there is an equivalent to this in painting, 
which we might call “eye tickling.” 

In my opinion Mr. Brangwyn’s best work here is the large 


“The Slave Market”’ (178), which is very decorative, and carried 
out in a light scheme of bright and iridescent colour, with two 
or three spots of black touched in where it will have the most 
value. This is really a decoration, and not just an enlarged 
easel picture. The little painting “Bananas and Plums”’ (36) is 
a very telling arrangement, the disposition of the weight of light 
and shade being balanced exactly, giving it a sense of complete- 
ness and finality. 

In looking round this exhibition, comprising so many rooms 
full of work, one is impressed by the concer trated energy Mr. 
Brangwyn has shown to his own concept of art, and one can but 
pay tribute to his whole-hearted devotion to his work. Opinions 
may differ as to its place in the world of art, but there can be no 
two opinions as to the splendid and vital enthusiasm he has felt 
in the use of the materials of his profession, and his pleasure in 
setting down in paint the surfaces of vegetables and fruit and 
pots and pans and old clothes and men. How he has found time 
to do it all is a marvel to the plodder ; as someone in the exhibition 
remarked: “after all there are only twenty-four hours in the 
day !” 

In rooms upstairs are shown some of the inlaid wood panels 
carried out by Mr. A. J. Rowley from designs by Frank Brangwyn 
and others; the “others” predominating. 

Most of the designs are by Mr. W. A. Chase, who has become 
expert in this particular type of work, and is quick to make use 
of the accidental grains of the various kinds of wood in furthering 
the interests of the design, thus gaining a variety of surface which 
is very necessary if the results are not to be flat and monotonous. 
Some of his still-life designs and arrangements of flowers prove 
very attractive in this method: “‘Fruit”’ (41), ““A Yellow Basket 
of Flowers”’ (6), and the screen “Flora” (86) are the best. The 
small portraits rendered in wood are not convincing, for a simple 
outline, if it is to be expressive, requires so much to be put into 
it, and no matter how good the origina] may be, the intervening 
mechanism of reproduction cannot translate it; for results are 

(Continued on p. xlviii.) 
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only successful when decided masses are contrasted; for this 
reason, too, Mr. Liven’s landscapes—probably charming things 
in themselves—are in wood, of the wood woody. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES.—Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman’s paint- 
ings have convinced me of the charms of South Africa. The 
exhibition of his ten years’ work in that country shows it to have 
had a stimulating effect upon him; and the enthusiasm he so very 
apparently has for South Africa, and which appears so very 
markedly in his paintings, is communicated to the spectator. 
They are clear renderings of very blue skies and white houses and 
brilliant sunshine, and plenty of colour—so different from the 
atmosphere and climate of England. One experiences a joyous 
feeling of fresh air when going round this exhibition. Not that 
one is deceived into believing that these pictures are great art, 
for one is conscious of a certain photographic quality about them, 
and a recourse to various clever tricks which this artist uses to 
obtain his effects; and that he is inclined to be a little too sure of 
himself and of the ends he has in view. But even this is attractive 
after so much of the experimental work one sees in London, and 
to find at least one man who is convinced as to the direction in 
which he wishes to travel is a relief. 

Mr. Goodman gives us many pleasant glimpses of warm sun- 
light playing upon lawns viewed through windows and doors 
opening out of dignified rooms, of a Peter de Hoogh-like quality. 
Many of the houses depicted are of the type made familiar to us by 
the pictures we have seen of the residence of the late Cecil Rhodes. 

To those of us who have never been to South Africa, Mr. 
Gwelo Goodman’s paintings have shown it to be a country full 
of charming possibilities, and many who see this exhibition, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, will be stimulated to pay it a visit. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY.—TLhe exhibition of the works of Mr. 


Keith Baynes shows him to be labouring under a rather dreary . 


formula supposed to have been invented by poor old Cézanne, 
who has been made responsible for a great deal of abortive work 
which has been turned out by some of the younger generation of 
painters. Against the barrier of some esoteric knowledge which 
these artists claim to possess, the criticism of the normaij person 
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who requires things to be done in a straightforward manner is 


met by calling an arm a cylinder, and a head a sphere ! 


Mr. Baynes would be well advised to take his painting “Still- 
life, Cast and Jar”’ (2) asa basis from which his art might develop ; 
he cannot go far wrong if he sticks as closely as he has done in this 
case to the objects he has painted; 1f he does the same with what- 
ever it is he selects to paint, freedom will come quite naturally 
later on, and he will acquire it as a right, and will not need to 
take it by force; if he tries to do this he will have to retrace his 


steps sooner or later. 


GOUPIL GALLERY.—The summer exhibition held in this gallery 
is one of modern British art, together with a group of oil paintings 
by J. S. Sargent, R.A., lent by Sir Philip Sassoon. Mr. Sargent’s 
paintings do not wear very well, neither from the point of view 
of artistic interest nor from the physical, or should one say 
Undoubtedly the chief charm of this artist’s work 
has always been the handling and quality of his paznt—without 
this, his pattern-making talent or sense of composition has never 
been strong enough to stand alone, and thus when the beautiful 
freshness of the paint begins to disappear, as it has in many cases, 
In some of the paintings 
shown here, owing to the poor protective quality of the medium 
he has employed, they have become very discoloured, and the 
burnt sienna has worked its way to the surface and thus in- 
fluenced every other colour with which it has been mixed. But 
perhaps this weakness belongs only to a period in Mr. Sargent’s 
work, for a change of method is apparent in other paintings of his, 
which are now higher in key and more solidly painted. To a 
certain extent this can be seen in his “‘ Cathedral of Arras, August, 


chemical ? 


there remains very little to admire. 


1OES 3132), 


Among other interesting paintings shown is one by S'r. D. Y. 
Cameron, “The Hills of Provence” (37), which is very rich in 
colour and skilfully designed. Mr. John Nash has a view from a 
window which is very pleasant, and Mr. Henry Lamb shows a 
soundly-painted head of a girl, and Mr. William Nicolson exhibits 
examples of his well-known still-life paintings, for which he has 


a so well-deserved reputation. 
RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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Liverpool Cathedral. 


The consecration of Liverpool’s great Cathedral, the foundation 
stone of which was laid twenty years ago, is to take place on 
July 19, in the presence of the King and Queen. The event will 
be of national importance, for there has been no English Cathedral 
consecrated since 1225, when Henry III was present at the 
consecration of Salisbury Cathedral. The two cathedrals of 
St. Paul’s and Truro were built after Salisbury, but neither were 
consecrated, the former because it was built on the consecrated 
site of old St. Paul’s, and the latter because it incorporated part 
of the old parish church of Truro. 

The August issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW will contain 
a fully illustrated description of the Cathedral. 


An International Town Planning 
Conference. 


The International Garden Cities and Town-Planning Federation 
are holding an international town-planning conference at Amster- 
dam from July 2 to July 9. The chief topics for discussion will 
be ‘Regional Planning in Relation to Large Cities,’ and “ Parks, 
Park Systems, and Recreation.”’ 


New Extension of Newbridge College. 


The rapid development of the Dominican College at New- 
bridge, County Kildare, has led to the adoption of a scheme for 
the extension of the present building. 

Mr. T. J. Cullen, M.R.J.A.I., of Dublin, prepared the plan of 
the building. It partly occupies the site of the original smail 
building of 1852. It is in the Collegiate Gothic style, in three 
stories, providing accommodation for almost 100 boys. The 
present student roll contains 104 names. A special feature of 
the design is the provision of an elaborate bathing annexe. When 
completed by Messrs. Mackay and Sons, of Dublin, the con- 
tractors, the new buildings will give the students of the College 
one of the most up-to-date boarding schools in the country. 
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Old Time Dolls’ Houses. 


At the Bethnal Green Museum may now be seen five dolls’ 
hcuses illustrating the domestic life of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, which afford interesting comparisons with the 
royal palaces of the twentieth century. The dolls’ houses depict- 
ing interiors of the middle of the eighteenth century are specially 
interesting. They are replete with hand-painted miniatures 
and models of the period furniture. The Queen, who takes a 
deep interest in the collection, has furnished one of the dolls’ 
houses and supplied a delightful replica of an Early Victorian 
room. 


Westminster Bank, Limited. 


Provisional arrangements have heen made for the absorption 
of Guernsey Commercial Banking Co., Ltd., by Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., as from January 1 last, subiect to Treasury sanction 
and to the consent of the Guernsey Bank shareholders in general 
meeting. 

The arrangement between the two banks contemplates that 
the shareholders in Guernsey Commercial Banking Co., Ltd., 
will receive in exchange for their 8,o00 shares of £25 each (£5 
paid up) 48,000 £1 fully-paid shares of Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
(being at the rate of six Westminster Bank shares for each 
Guernsey Bank share, with half-vear’s dividend to June 30, 
payable August I next), and, in addition, £160,000 (nominal) 
inscribed 5 per cent. war Joan stock 1929/47 (which is equivalent 
to £20 stock for each share held), carrying the half-year’s interest 
due June r.. 

The present members of the board of the Guernsey Bank will, 
after the amalgamation, act as the local board of the Westminster 
Bank, which will also continue to have the services of the present 
manager, sub-manager, and the staff. 

The Westminster Bank has been the London agent of the 
Guernsey Bank, and the arrangement, therefore, makes permanent 
a connection which has long existed. 
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RAD aAN De GRArn 4 
The British Empire Exhibition. 


Some Further Notes on Exhibits. 


In the centre of the Palace of Industry, there is to be an exhibit, 
organized by the British Gas Industry, which will bring home the 
absurdity of making smoke and demonstrate the only really 
scientific and economic way of bringing about its abolition. 

Diagrams, charts, and pictures are being arranged to show the 
three chief ways in which smoke is allowed to attack our persons 
and our purses, our health and our wealth. 

The British Empire Gas Exhibit is to show how the gas 
industry is dealing with the smoke menace by treating the coal 
and resolving it at gasworks into efficient smokeless fuels to take 
the place of coal, and into valuable chemicals to take the place of 
smoke 

These by-products recovered at the gas-works will be displayed 
in bottles at the Gas Exhibit—an amazing array of drugs, dyes, 
high explosives, fertilizers, and all kinds of chemicals. 

Messrs. Gent & Co., Ltd., are exhibiting all classes of clocks 
suitable for estate, institution, scattered works, factories, ware- 
houses, small offices, and residences, also tower clocks fixed in 
turrets, all working on the same time circuit, and controlled by 
one transmitter or master clock. There are also other classes of 
clocks in hermetic cast-iron cases, suitable for workshops, steam- 
ships, and for fixing in the open. Incidentally, the two and a half 
miles of circuit on which the clocks at Wembley operate illustrates 
the various classes of wiring manufactured by Messrs. Gent. 

The exhibit of Robert Adams is situated in the Palace of 
Industry, and is representative of an extensive range of interior 
fittings for buildings in various metals and finishes. The exhibits 
comprise Victor door springs with silent check action for double 
action or single action doors, including Crown and London Victor 
standard types; the Sceptre and Gem Victor shallow box types 
(the latter are used for buildings with shallow floors and also 
for ships). In addition to these fluid check spring hinges, the 


exhibit shows types with pneumatic check action both for fitting 
to the floor and at the head. The shallow type Victor spring 
hinges are used in many of the most important positions in the 
exhibition buildings, as are also Robert Adams Victor panic bolts. 

There are also shown fanlight openers, lantern light, skylight, 
and louvre gearing of various types suitable for practically all 
requirements, and including tvpes of the screwed rod and regu- 
lator gearing which, as is well known, is the invention and patent 


of Mr. Robert Adams; the Victor ““X.IT” panic-egress bolts, 


with or without vertical shoots—one of these is a new self-locking 
type and has excited a good deal of interest; high-class locks 
and latches mortise rim and sash locks, etc., high class door 
handles and furniture of all kinds, in bronze, brass, B.M.A. 
antique copper, also specimens in glass and wood, etc., art 
black lock furniture (iron), china and glass door furniture, hand- 
painted and plain. 

Special patterns of high-class casement bolts, stays and 
fasteners; postal door furniture; door bolts; art black Gothic 
bolts and furniture; hinges; an example of a section of bronze 
balustrade as made and supplied by Robert Adams for the new 
Public Offices at Dublin (architects: Sir Aston Webb and Sir 
Thomas Deane); reversible window fittings for enabling the 
outside of windows to be cleaned with safety; examples of 
patent sash fasteners; weather and water bars; door buffers 
and stops, and metal casements for housing schemes, etc. 

The exhibit of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Ltd., British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., Wouldham 
Cement Co., Ltd., Martin, Earle & Co., Ltd., and the Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd., in the main avenue of the Palace of Industry, 
is the only one representative of the British Portland Cement 
industry at the exhibition. The building itself is finished in 
concrete, suitably treated, and the two columns at the entrance 
are also of concrete with a scrubbed granite aggregate surface. 

Mainly the exhibit consists of a large working model of a cement 
works, a testing counter, specimens of casks, drums and sacks in 
which cement deliveries are usually made, and a complete range 
of the companies’ products—cement, lime, whiting, etc. 

The working model is electrically driven and is excellently 
arranged to illustrate every stage of the process of manufacture. 


(Continued on p. liv.) 
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Deritend Bridge Works 
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101 Hatton Garden, EC. | 
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(Mr. P. A. STEWART) 
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153 St. Vincent Street 
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Reproduction of old example of Elizabethan hand-wrought : 
blued steel Rim Latch with pierced and chased brass face plate 
and tail piece, fitted with ribbed furniture as made for 
Hewell Grange, Worcestershire, for the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Plymouth, under the architects, Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 


LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE: 


4 Maxwell Place 


WEST DERBY, LIVERPOOL 
(Mr, A. READ) 
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By Royal Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA 
HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V 


JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


Architects are cordially in- 
vited to call and inspect 
at their leisure the very in- 
teresting ‘“‘Adam” and late- 
18th century models and 


moulds in our possession. 


These patterns and moulds 
form a unique collection of 
coNddm: “and late-1otn cen 
tury period originals, of 
which we are the sole pro- 


prietors. 


They were made under the 
personal direction of the 
famous brothers Adam and 
other well-known Architects 
of this period, and are now 
being used in many of the 
high-class decorations on 


which our reputation rests. 


Piece of Original ‘‘ ADAM” Ornament from our collection. 


GeIAGKSON & SONS; Ltd. orp staezer. LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London.”’ Telephone: Muscum 3835. 
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On the testing counter are carried out all the mechanical tests 
of the British Standard Specification, and in addition to the usual 
machines for breaking briquettes there is a hydraulic machine for 
crushing cubes. This section of the exhibit will undoubtedly 
receive the close attention of cement users, who may see just 
how such tests should be carried out. 

Some large aerial and other photographs decorating the stand 
speak of the size and importance of the companies’ works and 
activities. One point of attraction is an illuminated stained glass 
globe some 4 ft. in diameter suspended in a central position in the 
stand. Above and below are bronze tablets with suitable 
inscriptions. One of these arrests attention in recalling the fact 
that English cement was the first made, in 1824, and is, therefore, 
now entering upon the centenary of its history 

In conjunction with this stand one should visit the building of 
the Concrete Utilities Bureau, situated in the horticultural section, 
where some interesting work in concrete can be seen, such asa 
concrete road, examples of concrete building systems, uses of 
concrete on the railway, in agriculture and by public authorities, 
for ornamental products and many other purposes. 


English Stained Glass in America. 


The following is an extract from the American Press report on 
the unveiling of some important stained glass windows installed 
in St. Mark’s Church, New Britain :—- 

“On Easter morning attendants at St. Mark’s Church will 
view for the first time the completed rose window which has 
been in process of installation during the past week. This 
beautiful example of the glass-painter’s art is unique in its 
design, there being none like it in this country, and experts 
have pronounced it one of the finest specimens of the glazier’s 
art in America. 

“The window is the work of Messrs. Wm. Morris & Co., London, 
England. The same company is also responsible for the noble 
chancel window and the Lauder’s window, soon to be installed. 

“These windows make a collection second to none in New 
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In view of this it might be of interest to overseas visitors to 
the British Empire IE xhibition that the original designs of these 
windows can be viewed in London, at the studios of Messrs. 
Wm. Morris & Co., whilst at the same time the opportunity 
occurs to see the craftsmen actually engaged on similar work now 
in progress. 


Women and Houses. 


At a time when the building of houses by tens of thousands is 
again one of the main topics of public interest, it is to be hoped 
that the woman’s side of the housing question will not be over- 
looked. It is she who has to run the house, and the reduction 
of her labours should be the architect’s and builder’s aim, 

The servantless housewife, or the maid in the one-maid house, 
is too often compelled to spend much of her day in needless 
drudgery, of which the antiquated coal range is not the least 
important cause. But alas ! it is still being put into some of the 
new houses—and that despite the fact that almost every woman 
with power to choose insists on a gas cooker, as Mrs. C. S. Peel, 
O.B.E., late of the Ministry of Food, discovered, when she col- 
lected letters from working women giving their views as to the 
first necessities of any comfortable house. 

We commend to our readers (especially women, architects, 
builders, and housing authorities) issue No. 120 of “A Thousand 
and One Uses for Gas.’’” This contains numerous practical 
suggestions for the equipment of domestic kitchens, and some 
particularly interesting illustrations of kitchens in artisans’ 
dwellings, and in medium and large-sized houses. This publica- 
tion can be obtained on application to the secretary, the British 
Commercial Gas Association, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.t1. 


eA Taree Slip Proof Products. 


Messrs. Charles Churchill & Co., Ltd., Leonard Street, Finsbury, 
have published an illustrated booklet which describes and 
illustrates the uses and advantages of “Alundum” slip-proof 
products, comprising safety tiles, mats, and safe walking surfaces 
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SEDIAVAL domestic 
architects, conscious of 
the important part the 


lavished their most brilliant con- 
ceptions of the ornate on the 
fireplaces they carved with loving 
care. 


Placid happiness, fervent joy, 
romance, and tragedy, still find 
their inspiration and centre by the 
home fireside, which too often 
is architecturally unworthy of 
the high office it unconsciously 
fulfils. 


But though in these perhaps 
too utilitarian.times the ancient 
exaltation of “the »zhearth may 
seem extravagance” thergs no 
reason, even to-day x. why Art 
should not march hand in hand 
with Efficiency and “provide our 
homes with firesides worthy of 
their task. 
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Modern Furniture. 


Messrs. Stark Brothers, Ltd., of Church Street, Kensington, 
have recently issued a new catalogue of modern furniture. 
Here is an array of beds, dressing-tables, and stools, washstands, 
chests of drawers, wardrobes, dressing and table mirrors, chairs, 
tables, sideboards, settees, writing tables, dressers, fireside fur- 
niture, wastepaper baskets, tray bookstands, electric light 
standards, music bookcases, garden furniture, etc., which illus- 
trate simple work of strong design and craftsmanship which 
Messrs. Stark Brothers claim is worthy of the large country house 
as well as the less commodious modern flat. Messrs. Stark are 
demonstrating the honest craftsman’s ability to make the 
furniture of the twentieth century as memorable and beautiful 
as any that shall speak to the future of the ideals of the past. 


The Largest Sign in the World. 


What is believed to be the largest illuminated advertisement 
in the world has been erected by the British Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd., at one of the several works of Messrs. Herbert Morris, 
Ltd., Loughborough. The sign is 512 ft. long and 4o ft. high, and 
consists of lettering painted on the side of a corrugated iron fac- 
tory building. Twenty-six B.T.H. floodlight projectors are used 
to light the sign. These projectors are arranged in a single line 
224 ft. away from the sign and parailel to it, the distance between 
the two end projectors being 728 ft. The projectors are mounted 
on tripods placed in an open field, and thé current is supplied 
from mains carried on wooden posts. 

Of course, the B.T.H. floodlight projectors used in this installa- 
tion are thoroughly waterproof, and are, in fact, intended for 
outdoor use. Each projector is fitted with a 500-watt Mazda 
projector type gas-filled lamp. The reflector is a plain mirror 
of parabolic form, and the lens is of clear glass. 

This installation is an excellent example of the possibilities of 
floodlighting as an aid to publicity. Of course, illuminated signs 
have always been regarded as a good form of advertisement. 
Until recently, however, an illuminated sign always meant a sign 
which was illuminated by means of lamps fixed on the sign itself. 


Heating and Sewage Disposal. 


We have received from Messrs. Jones and Attwood, Ltd., 
hydraulic engineers, of Stourbridge, an illustrated brochure 
entitled “The Purification of Sewage from Country Houses,”’ the 
object of which is to indicate how the biological treatment of 
sewage has been adapted to country houses, and how it can also 
be applied to isolated buildings, hospitals, sanatoria, golf clubs, 
etc. Messrs. Jones and Attwood, Ltd., are also specialists in 
heating and hot water supply systems, and have been very 
successful with their new cast-iron boiler, called the “ Domes- 
tikatum,” for which there is a large demand. 


New Types of Lavatories. 


The advantages of lavatories made in vitreous china are 
described in a catalogue published by Messrs. Shanks & Co., Ltd., 
Barrhead, Scotland. The lavatories illustrated are new in design 
and embody certain novelties in the arrangement of fittings. 

Messrs. Shanks state that the important sanitary advantages 
of these lavatories, combined with the fact that they are made 
of the strongest and most durable ware in the world, should 
recommend their use for all purposes. 


Electric Daylight. 


For the purpose of obtaining daylight effects in the new 
aquariums under the Mappin Terraces at the Zoological Gardens, 
Siemens’ daylight electric lamps have been installed. 

Each of its ninety-five show-tanks is a beautiful picture, 
entirely due to the effective lighting, and the varied and pic- 
turesque backgrounds modelled by Miss Joan Proctor, F.Z.S. 
The tanks on the inner side of the gallery are illuminated with 
Siemens’ gas-filled daylight lamps, the glass bulbs of which are 
selectively tinted so that the light closely approximates daylight. 
This is so effectual that plants and fish flourish as well in it as in 
natural daylight. 
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The Royal Sanitary Institute’s 
Highest Awards have been se- 
cured by us after exhaustive 
tests by leading Sanitary Experts. 


Our Expert Staff— with many 
years’ experience in+jthis im- 
portant branch of engineering— 
is available for the preparation 
of complete Sewage Disposal 
Schemes for Country Houses, 
Sanatoria, Hospitals, Schools, 
and all isolated Institutions. 


JONES & ATTWOOD Ltd. 52% STOURBRIDGE — 


Sewage 
Disposal 


We specialize in Sewage 
Disposal Plants, in- 
cluding the World- 
famous ‘“ Fiddian”’ Dis- 
tributor. Every plant is 
guaranteed to purify do- 
mestic sewage, the liquid 
after treatment being 
odourless and innocuous. 


See our Miniature Work- 
ing Plant at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute Exhi- 
bition, Health Committee 
Dept., Edge Lane, Liver- 
pool, July 14th to 19th. 
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Tue Pepysran Liprary, St. Mary MacpaLene CoLiece, CAMBRIDGE (Built 1679) 


where “ Stannos’’ wires are employed for the electric lighting system. 


@ The “Stannos” system of electric wiring is inexpensive in first cost, and 
capable of easy installation, with a minimum of disturbance to interior 
decorations, by wiremen and others possessing the usual qualifications. 


q It is also damp-proof, efficient and durable. 


Q Jt is approved by the Fire Insurance Offices, and complies with the wiring 
rules of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


Our Pamphlet 130a, containing illustrations of a large number of private 
and public buildings in which the “ Stannos”’ electric wiring system 15 employed, 
is now ready, and we shall be pleased to send a copy to Architects on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIEMENS BROTHERS &C° L'P 


General Offices « Works 
7 @@EXe rie e@N DONS: E-1é. 


Telegrams: Siemens, Woolwich. Telephone: City 6400. 


ARCHITECTS ARE INVITED TO VISIT OUR STAND NO. 50, PALACE OF ENGINEERING, BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
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A New Rubber Flooring. 


We have received from Messrs. Bath Artcraft, Ltd., of Bath, 
a copy of their pamphlet describing “Velvuto” rubber carpet, 
a new rubber flooring which they have brought out. It is claimed 
that the flexibility of this material renders it more easy to lay 
than linoleum, and that it is equally adaptable to wood, concrete, 
brick, or other types of floor. The material is not affected by 
heat from radiators, stoves, etc., and on account of its non- 
conducting qualities, is warm in winter and cool in summer. It 
is also claimed to be particularly suitable for use in hotels, cinemas, 
theatres, billiard saloons, banks, and public institutions on account 
of its easy cleaning properties, silence, extreme durability, 
warmth, etc. 


The Bio-Chemical School, Cambridge. 


The general contractors for this building were Messrs. William 
Saint, Ltd., Cambridge; the sub-contractors being as follows: 
Lawfords (asphalt); Lawrence (Bricks); Geo. Haughton (stone) ; 
Dawnay (roof trusses); Roberts Adlard (roofings); Hollis Bros. 
(flooring); J. Whitehead & Son (mosaic, marble, and stonework) ; 
Higgins and Griffiths (electric bells and wiring); De Jong & Co. 
(plaster work); William Smith (art metal work); James Gibbons 
(door furniture); Mumford, Builey and Preston (heating and 
ventilating). 


A Severe Test. 


At Olympia in the afternoon of 26 April—the closing day of the 
Building Trades Exhibition—an interested crowd, which included 
a number of trade paper representatives, witnessed the breaking 
of a waterproofed cement cylinder which had been under a water 
pressure of 300 lb. per square inch for the whole fourteen days of 
the exhibition. 

The cylinder was formed with two parts of standard sand and 
one part of Portland cement, to which 5 per cent. by weight of 
“Pudlo” brand waterproofer had been added. The wall of the 


cylinder, rin. thick, had not been penetrated by the water, even 
under this enormous pressure. 


A House at Sandgate. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Baker & Co., of Folke- 
stone; and the sub-contractors were as follows: Martin van 
Straaten (wall tiles) ; Messrs. Evans, of Red Lion Square (heating, 
plumbing, and sanitary work); Carter & Co., Poole, Dorset 
(terrazzo and compo flooring); Gilbert, of Folkestone (electric 
wiring); John Nash & Co. (doors of walnut inlay and mar- 
queterie); Burke & Co. (marble work); W. Wells, Junr., 
Merstham (shrubs and trees). j 


ASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION.—The United Grand Lodge 

of England invite Architects to submit designs for rebuilding 
Freemasons’ Hall in Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. The Com- 
petition to be conducted in two stages. A First or Sketch Competition, 
and a Second, or Final Competition. Not fewer than six designs will be 
selected from those submitted in the First Competition, the authors of 
which will be invited to submit detailed plans in the Second or Final 
Competition. Each of the Architects submitting a design in the Final 
Competition will receive an honorarium of £500. The Assessors are: 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R:A., F.R.1.B-A.; Mr. Walter Gaves ER Rhalppeams 
Mr. A. Burnett Brown (Grand Superintendent of Works), I°.S.Are., F°.S.1. 
On receipt of one guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide 
design. or if the conditions are returned within four weeks of the date for 
submitting designs, competitors will receive conditions cf the Competition, 
which have the approval of the R.I.B.A., together with block plan of site. 
Applications must be received on or before Saturday, 23rd August, 1924. 
addressed to:—The Grand Secretary, Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C. 2, and should be marked *‘M.M.M. Competition.” 


A &CTITECTURAL COMPETITION: THE HIGH SCHOOLSOF 
GLASGOW WAR MEMORIAL.—Competitive designs are invited for 
a Memorial Club House and Pavilion to be erected on the ground of the 


_Glasgow. High School Club at Anniesland, Glasgow. 


The competition is confined to firmer pupils of the High School 
of Glasgow and will be conducted under the R.I.B.A. Regulations for 
architectural competitions. 

Mr. JOHN Keppige, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow has consented to act as Assessor. 

Particulars of the competition, with instructions to competitors and a plan 
of the site, may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

HUGH R. BUCHANAN, 


172 St. Vincent Street, Hon. Secretary, ‘ 


CORNER of our Ground Floor Show- 

rooms showing a few of the magnificent 
examples of Cut Crystal Glass and Art Metal 
Electric Light Fittings of which we have a 
unique range of 10,000 distinctive designs. 


We specialise in Reproduce 
tions of Period Styles. 


We shall welcome a visit of inspection to discuss your 

requirements. Being the premier house for Lighting 

Glassware of every description, we can offer really 
remarkable value. 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters: 


RICHSON & CO. LTD., 
113 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
——— TELEPHONE: REGENT 506 (2 Lings). ——— 
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Glasgow. Glasgow High School War Memorial Committee. 
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MASTERPIECES IN MARBLE 


Port of London Authority New Building. Sir T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS L??. (oundea 1821 


MARBLE EXPERTS 


IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, 5.E. II 


Telephone: HOP 1603. Telegrams: “SCULPTORS, LAMB, LONDON.” 
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Books of the Month. 


OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF HOLLAND. Edited by F. R. 
Yerbury. London: The Architectural Press. Price 25s. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE JONES COLLECTION... Part II. Ceramics, 
Ormolu, Goldsmiths’ work, Enamels, Sculpture, Tapestry, Books, and 
Prints. London: Victoria and Albert Muséum. Price 5s. net. 


TIMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS. Edited by S. J. Dury, M.A. 


London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 21s. net. 
THE ART OF HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR. By FRANK GIBSON. 
London: Drane’s, Ltd. Price 21s. net. 


SURVEY OF LONDON. Vol. IX, ST. HELEN, BISHOPSGATE 
(Part I). London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. (for the London County 
Conncil). Price 42s. net. 

NATIONAL HOUSING. By Major Harry BARNEs. 
Benn, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURE. By C. and A. WILLIAMs- 
Exiis. London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net. 

THE ARCHITECT IN PRACTICE. By Major Harry Barnes. 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d.-net. 

REGIONAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By 
A. E. RICHARDSON and C- Lovett Gitn. London; Ernest Benn, 
Ltd. Price 45s. net. 


London: Ernest 


The Safety of Salisbury Cathedral. 


At a recent gathering in the Chapter House of Salisbury 
Cathedral, Mr. W. A. Forsyth, F.R.I.B.A., the consulting archi- 
tect, reviewed the architectural history of the cathedral from its 
foundation in 1220, and mentioned that the tower and spires as 
they stand to-day, were an afterthought-of the second quarter of 
the fourteenth century. He also referred to the steps which were 
then taken to enable the centre part of the original church, con- 
structed for a low lantern tower only, to support the enormous 
weight which was superimposed. To enable his audience to 
judge how great was the weight, Mr. Forsyth said that the height 
of the tower and spire, ineluding the foundations, was only 30 ft. 
less than the full length (449 ft.) of the interior of the cathedral. 
The estimated weight was 4,600 tons. An interesting feature not 
found in other cathedrals, although it was in some parish churches, 
was that the original scaffolding remained in the spire, and even 


the fourteenth-century windlass, used for hoisting the materials, 
is still in use. 

Mr. Forsyth dealt in some detail with Sir Christopher Wren’s 
report upon the cathedral, when called in by Bishop Seth Ward 
in 1668, by Francis Price in the middle of the next century, 
and to the precautionary work of Scott, Blomfield, and other 
later architects. 

The most reassuring part of Mr. Forsyth’s statement referred 
to the foundations of the cathedral, which he described as “the” 
best possible foundations you can have.’”’ A description followed 
of devices to detect any movement in, or fractures of, the masonry, 
by a system of cement tell-tales. Another interesting statement 
made was that Price estimated that 2,600 tons of oak were used 


for the roofs. 


A New Village Hall at Sidbury. 


Sidbury Iron Hall, which has done excellent service as a 
club-room and village hall for about half a century, has been 
demolished, and a new hall is to be erected on its site from plans 
prepared by Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A. The new building will 
be of brick, with tiled roof, and windows with leaded lights, and 
will contain a hall, 57 ft. by 22 ft., with a stage 11 ft. by 22 ft. 
At the end of the hall opposite the stage will be a gallery for 
operating a limelight apparatus during entertainments. There 
will also be cloakrooms, artistes’ rooms, a committee room, 
kitchen, store, and lavatory accommodation. The hall will be 
fitted with central heating and electric lighting. Mr. G, A. 
Northcote, of Sidmouth, has been entrusted with the work of 
erection, and the entire cost, some £3,000, will be borne by the 
lord of the manor, Sir C. H. Cave, who has also given the site. 


Reopening of Haceby Church, 


The Bishop of Lincoln recently re-opened the ancient Norman 
church of Haceby, near Folkingham, after restoration. The 
church, which is one of the oldest in Lincolnshire, has been in a 
dilapidated state for many years. Under plans prepared by the 
architect, Mr. Wilfred Bond, F.R.I.B.A., of Grantham, Messrs. 
EK. Bowman and Sons, of Stamford, ‘have carried out the 


restoration. 


FOR THE CATHEDRAL 
WE HAVE ALSO 
EXECUTED, SEDILIA, 
CREDENCE, AND 
WORK IN CONNECTION. 
CENTRAL PART OF 
MEMORIAL REREDOS 
WITH FIGURES, 
MARBLE PAVING TO 
LADY CHAPEL, 
GRADINE TO 
HIGH ALTAR, EPG: 


CENOTAPH, MARBLE WORK, SCULPTURE, 
AND CARVING, EXECUTED BY US 


FA ARMER & BRINDLEY vo, 


ST MINSTER, BRIDGE BROAD: 


Sir G. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., 
Architect, 
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DAMP WALLS. 
eee ee Cena scaies ot HE THICKEST WALLS are often made 


sketches from the pen of Mr. d k ey : h is 
Leonard Squirrell, R. E. This amp by windswept rains when they are 


een ste crite bench bil ai built of porous materials. An eminent 


Pei nerds and wescok> architect wrote to us stating that the walls 
of a church were penetrated by rain. They were built 


he Vibe Generally repivded of stone and were three feet thick. In the same building 
Na other equally exposed walls kept out every trace of 


as in the front rank of British : f 
Dieaeoand a oe aay bg dampness although they were built of bricks and only 
pe STieD: 9 inches thick. The bricks were “‘ set ’’ in cement mortar 


which was waterproofed with ‘PUDLO’ Brand Powder. 


fidently believe that, at no distant 


It is usually more economical to employ waterproofed cement renderings 


6 . 9 than it is to set the bricks in waterproofed cement mortar. When it is 
PI D desired to show the bricks or stone the latter is the only safe method. 
: ’ The mortar surrounds each stone or brick with a damp-proof layer. 


: E We always welcome the opportunity to suggest a specification, and there 
BRAND are few cases which have not a parallel in our extensive experience of 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER paler POOP, Borie 


Booklet, Post Free. 


Used also for Reservoirs, Tanks, Basements, Swimming Baths, Flat Roofs, Garage Pits, Washing Floors, etc. 
Used by the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H. M. Office of Works, G.P.O., Crown Agents, ete. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, The Japanese, Italian Spanish and Dutch Governments. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Litp.,ssm, KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
P. & M. St. J, H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Department of Woodwork. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has recently purchased, with 
the assistance of a grant from the National Art-Collections Fund, 
a writing cabinet, signed ‘‘Samuel Bennett, London Fecit.” 
This is an important example of English furniture of the time 
of Queen Anne, made of walnut wood, with marquetry decoration 
of arabesque ornament in light wood. The upper part, closed by 
a door inset with a mirror, framed with fluted pilasters and 
panels of inlaid ornament, contains a cupboard and shelves, in 
which the architectural motive suggested in the decoration of 
the exterior is cleverly repeated. The lower part, with slope 
front and drawers, is fitted with a central cupboard flanked by 
drawers and pigeon-holes. The whole is surmounted by a 
pediment with carved scrolls and shield. The cabinet is at 
present exhibited in the west hall of the Museum, near the main 
entrance. 


The Society of Architects. 
Victory Scholarship Competition, 1924. 


The number of entries received this year for the Victory 
Scholarship amounted to thirty-six altogether. Thirty-three 
designs were received from competitors sitting at Aberdeen, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, on Saturday, 7 June, 
from I0a.m. to 19p.m. The Programme, which was handed 
to each competitor upon arrival, consisted of a Reception 
Pavilion in an Exhibition. The Jury of Assessors, after long and 
careful deliberation, submitted the following report :— 

We, the undersigned, being the Jury of Assessors in the 
Society of Architects’ Victory Scholarship Competition, have 
to-day selected nine drawings bearing the following Index 
Numbers for the Final Competition: 153, 159, 161, 166, 172, 
173, 176, 177, and 187. Signed: ArTHuR J. Davis, A. E. 
RICHARDSON, HowArRD Roserrson, LIONEL B. BUDDEN, 
G. D. GorpoN HAKE.—24 June 1924. 


MMMM 
é Always Specify 


Hawdoods 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


“Hawgood’s’’ Reversible Spring Hinges 
are approved and used by H.M. Office of 
Works, the L.C.C., railway companies, 
corporations, schools, theatres, work- 
houses, ete., throughout the country 
—evidence of their efficiency. 


Adaptable to any weight or style of 
door, they are fixed in the same posi- 
tion as ordinary Butt-Hinges and have 
no connection with the floor. 

Made of Gun Metal by British Labour, 
they are extremely simple to fix or 
repair and eliminate the high cost. of 
labour entailed in fixing other spring 
hinges under the floor. 


Always specify ‘ Hawgood’s”’ Reversible 
Spring Hinges in your estimates 


Description : 

Twin Hlinge has 2 springs which are 
inserted in casement or post. Wings 
(which clip door and are not inserted) 
measure 34ins. by 4ins. deep. Weight 
about 5} Ibs. 
Single Hinge: 
3tins. by 14 ins. 


7 3 | 
Two other Specialities worthy of | 
your notice :— | 


Wing measurements, 
Weight about 23 Ibs. 


“CITADAL” Door Fastener. Can- | 

not be picked or forced, Fixed by one 

screw. Supersedes all bolts, catches, etc. 

| “CLIMAX” VALVES. 

| For Kitchen and other Boilers. 
Prevents disastrous explosions. No 

| leakage or corrosion, 


Specification Requirements : 


For doors up to 50 lbs., 2 single hinges 
(1 pr.). Doors from 50 Ibs. to 100 Ibs., 
1 twin hinge at top and 1 single hinge 
at bottom of door (1 set). Doors 
| from 100 Ibs. to 200 lbs., 2 twin hinges 
| (1 pair). 


Fullest particulars on application to the sole makers : 


The PROTECTOR Lit end Co,, Ltd., 


LIGHTING 
DeptA.R. ECCLES, near MANCHESTER. 
IAA 


The authors of these designs were then declared to be as 
follows :— 

R. H. Brentnall, of Bristol, 153; A. C. Todd, of Liverpool, 159; 
A. C. Townsend, of Liverpool, 161; Joseph Addison, of London, 
166; A. E. Cameron, of London, 172; Miss A. M. Hargroves, of 
London, 173; C. H. Short, of London, 176; S. Thomson, of 
London, 177; G. A. Butling, of Liverpool, 187. 

The Final Competition will be held on Saturday, 9 August, the 
title of the Programme for which will be disclosed to the com- 
petitors seven days beforehand. 


The British School at Rome. 
The Rome Scholarships. 


The following awards are announced :— 

Faculty of Engraving.—Mr. W. E. C. Morgan (Slade School) 
has been awarded the Rome Scholarship in Engraving for 1924. 

Faculty of Architecture—Mr. M. A. Sisson, B.A. (London 
University), has been awarded the Henry Jarvis Studentship of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for 1924. No appoint- 
ment will be made to the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 


1924. 
A. Correction. 


Mr. W. Moorcroft, of the Moorcroft Potteries, Burslem, Stoke- 
on-Trent, has pointed out an error in the description of Moorcroft 
Pottery appearing on page 265 of the June (British Empire 
Exhibition) issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. On this page 
the statement is made that “Moorcroft Pottery also stands out, 
for Myr. Moore has evolved, not only a good style and perfect 
finish, but a wonderful blood-red colour.’’ There is no Mr. 
Moore connected with the work, and the reference should be to 
Mr. W. Moorcroft, who is entirely responsible for the pottery. 

An interesting feature of the Moorcroft Pottery is its won- 
derful colouring, which, it is claimed, will be as good in 10,000 
years’ time as it is to-day. The colour is in the paste, or body, of 
the pottery, and it is to this fact that the everlasting nature of 
its colouring is due. 
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Propitious Times 


Architecture and the Allied Arts flourish chiefly 
when the times are propitious, for they constitute 
the permanent expression, visible and tangible, of 


the age which produces them. 


Architecture is therefore inextricably a part of 
the life of a period, and its spirit is the spirit 


of living men. 


The art of Architecture appertains to the Architect, 
and the art of building to craftsmen. Craftsman- 
ship in building is still the tradition of the 
Workshops of some Contractors, as may be seen 
in modern constructions, whether these be fine 


industrial buildings or quiet domestic work. 


The growing appreciation of Architecture is 
creating an ever-increasing demand for that finish 
and distinction which craftsmanship in building 


alone can give. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 
Telephone: Brixton 2340 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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The Wallace Collection. 


Appointment of a New Keeper. 


Mr. D. S. MacColl is retiring from the Keepership of the Wallace 
Collection on September 30. The trustees, with the approval of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, have appointed in his place Mr. 
Samuel James Camp, F.S.A., at present assistant to the Keeper 
and Inspector of the Armouries. 

Mr. MacColl, who is a native of Glasgow, the son of the Rev. 
Dugald MacColl, received his early education at Glasgow Academy 
and then at University College School and University College, 
London, whence he proceeded to Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he was a scholar and Newdigate prizeman. He studied art at the 
Westminster School of Art and the Slade School, and became a 
painter and designer. He was art critic of the “Spectator” and 
“Saturday Review,” and editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
and several notable articles from his pen appeared in this maga- 
zine. Of late years, his contributions to the Press have been 
fewer, though the restarting of his critical articles in the 
“Saturday Review” a year or so back aroused much interest. 
Mr. MacColl was a lecturer on the history of art at University 
College, and took the initiative in the foundation of the National 
Art Collections Fund and the Contemporary Art Society. From 
1906 to 1911 he was Keeper of the National Gallery of British 
Art (Tate Gallery), and in the latter year he was appointed to 
succeed Sir Claude Phillips as Keeper of the Wallace Collection. 

Mr. Camp has held the office of assistant since the foundation 
of the Gallery, and succeeded to the post of Inspector of the 
Armouries on the death of Sir Guy Laking in 1919. He has given 
devoted service to the administration and conservation of the 
collection, and his new edition of the Arms and Armour Catalogue, 
now in process of publication, has won for him a high place 
among students of that subject. 


Reconstruction Scheme for Scarborough. 


The Scarborough Town Council have recently approved a 
scheme for the reconstruction of a portion of the old part of the 
town, which, together with the building of a number of houses 
elsewhere, is to cost £131,000. 


Waterloo Bridge. 


The last report by the chief engineer on Waterloo Bridge to the 
Improvements Committee of the London County Council, dated 
July 3, concludes : 

The position now is that Pier No. 4 and the two adjoining 
arches (temporarily supported) are in such a crippled condition 
that they must be taken down and rebuilt on a new foundation, 

There is also abundant evidence that this state of affairs, 
especially as regards the footings, exists in a more or less pro- 
nounced degree at other piers. . . . 

Taking down the bridge, although a difficult task, is considered 
to present less risk and greater safeguard against failure than to 
attempt to interfere with the foundation piling overloaded as it 
is. A temporary bridge commenced at once should be built in 
from nine to twelve months, and its completion would ensure 
uninterrupted passage ways for both river and road traffic. 

It is reasonable to assume, although it cannot be guaranteed, 
that during the whole period occupied by building of the tempor- 
ary bridge, subject to possible interruptions, the work which has 
already been done to Pier No. 4 and the adjoining arches will 
enable vessels to continue to use the waterways now available, 
and vehicles of limited weight to cross the existing bridge. 


Books for Students. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects has published a list 
of books recommended to students. Copies of the list may be 
obtained free on application to the Royal Institute, 9 Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Chichester Cathedral. 


The restoration of the chapels in Chichester Cathedral continues, 
and St. Catherine’s Chapel is now in process of renovation. The 
designs for the work are in the hands of Mr. J. N. Comper, and 
the expense is to be borne by Sir Hubert Miller. 


Ideal Hospital 
Radiator 


Efficiency, ease of cleaning and 
small space occupied are important 
features in this new design of 
radiator for heating hospitals and 
other public institutions. 

Width of sections 5? ins. ; length of section 22 ins. 
Air space between sections 1 inches 
Made in three heights, 36, 30 and 24 inches 


Fully descriptive leaflet on request 
[DEAL x JDEAL 
RADIATORS BOILERS 
For Heating and Hot Water Supply 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 


= _ Telephone—Central 4220, Telegrams—‘ Radiators, Hull.” 


HUH es 


= 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


sa HATA 


AIT 


i 
Fi 
| 


LIMITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1 


Telephone—Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams—“‘Idealrad, London.” 
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ARCHITECTS - 
TREHEARNE & NORMAN: 


‘NEW BUILDING AT THE CORNER of STRAND & WELLINGTON STREET 
F.G MINTER.- BUILDING CONTRACTOR PUTNEY © 


of the Strand (London) which are at present 

under construction with Dorman Long 
steelwork. It is very near another leading 
Dorman Long job— Bush House... Fhe-steel is 
British manufacture throughout, rolled at 
Middlesbrough and fabricated in the company’s 
London Constructional Works at Nine Elms. 


DORMAN LONG 


Palace of Engineering and Company Li mited. 


Stand 43, Avenues MIDDLESBROUGH 


5 & 6, at the British 
Empire Exhibition. LONDON-= 4:CENTRAL BUILDINGS -WESTMINSTER:SW'11 


Telephone: VICTORIA 9609. 


[ote is one of two buildings in the widening 
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The Restoration of an Historic Church. 


A sum of £10,000 has been given by Lord Forteviot towards 
the restoration of the historic church of St. John the Baptist, 
Perth. The church is being restored as a war memorial for the 
city and the county. 


A New Thames Tunnel. 


The Government has authorized the appointment of an 
engineer to make an official survey and to prepare plans and 
estimates for the construction of a road tunnel under the Thames 
between Gravesend and Tilbury. The tunnel will involve a large 
scheme of road construction and will connect a great new east 
and west highway north of London (crossing all the main roads 
from the north) with the new highways in Kent. It will there- 
fore bring the whole of Kent in direct communication with the 
north and west without the necessity of traffic passing through 
the metropolitan area. The engineer appointed to carry out the 
survey is Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, who was engaged on the 
Blackwall Tunnel and was engineer of the Rotherhithe Tunnel 
and the tramways subway under Kingsway. 


A New Concert Hall for Weymouth. 


At a cost of £12,000, a modern concert hall has been erected 
in the Alexandra Gardens. The hall is a light and airy structure 
of glass, resting on girders, supported by brick pillars. The 
seating accommodation is for 1,600, but the stage can be thrown 
open to outside audiences on the lawns. 


The Prices of Building Materials. 


The Inter-Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health 
appointed to survey the prices of building materials have pub- 
lished their Report for the month of April 1924, and include 
the market prices for 1914 and 1923 for purposes of comparison. 
Copies of the Report are obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office. 


Brighton’s New Aquarium. 


The scheme for rebuilding Brighton Aquarium has been passed 
by the General Purposes Committee, who recommend it to the 
Town Council. The cost of this elaborate reconstruction scheme 
is estimated at £120,000. There will be a sunken bandstand, 
surrounded by terraced seats to accommodate 800 people, with 
additional room in a covered colonnade. A fountain court and 
an entertainment hall to seat 1,500 are also provided for. In 
addition provision is made for refreshments and a number of 
shops. 


Wakeman’s House at Ripon. 

The official opening of the Wakeman’s House at Ripon took 
place on July 16. The building, which stands in the market- 
place, dates from the sixteenth century and is specially interesting 
as being the home of the last Wakeman and first Mayor of Ripon 
—Hugh Ripley. Owing largely to its dilapidated condition, the 
corporation purchased the property with a view to its restoration 
and preservation as being of historical value. It has now been 
restored to the appearance it is believed to have presented 
originally, and is furnished with articles of the period to which 
it belongs, including many valuable treasures of antiquity. 


Preston War Memorial. 


At a recent meeting of the Preston War Memorial Sub- 
Committee, the Mayor reported that the military authorities had 
expressed their approval of the site of the South African War 
Memorial, opposite the post office, being made available, and the 
latter memorial being re-erected on a site in Avenham Park. 

The sub-committee also considered the design of Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., for the Great War memorial to be erected on the site 
opposite the general post office. It was resolved that the 
design and site be adopted, and that the Council be recom- 
mended to approve the site and also the suggested new site in 
Avenham Park for the South African War Memorial. 

Sir Gilbert Scott has traditional associations with Preston, as 
his famous grandfather designed the present town hall. 


CHARLES SMITH, SONS & CO. LTD. 


LOCKSMITHS & ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Deritend Bridge Works 


Telerhone: 655 MIDLAND 
Telezrems: ADMIRABLE, BIRMINGHAM 


GLASGOW : 
153 St. Vincent Street 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1400 
(Mr. C. D. STEWART) 


= ESTABLISHED 


1704 ~= “va: Dae ee 
LONDON: 
101 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1 


Telephone: HOLEORN 2795 
(Mr. P. A. STEWART) 


Reproduction of old example of Elizabethan hand-wrought naa Stabs qe a 
blued steel Rim Latch with pierced and chased brass face plate 
and tail piece, fitted with ribbed furniture as made for 
Hewell Grange, Worcestershire, for the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Plymouth, under the architects, Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 


LANCASHIRE & YorKSHIRE: 
4 Maxwell Place 


WEST DERBY, LIVERPOOL 
(Mr. A. READ) 
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By Royal Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA 
HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII 
HiS MAJESTY GEORGE V 


JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
WOODWORK 
CARTON PIERRE ORNAMENT 
WOOD CARVING 
FRENCH STUC WORK 


PMIACKSON &aSONS, Ltd. Sxrorp steeer LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” Telephone: Museum 3835 
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Uppingham. 


The general contractors for the new hall and classrooms were 
Benfield and Loxley, Oxford, and the sub-contractors were as 
follows: Wenham and Fowler, Croydon (heating and electric 
light); Crittall Manufacturing Co., Braintree (glazing for the 
hall); Acme Flooring Co., London (oak flooring) ; Barrowclough 
and Sanders, Lancaster (glazing for the classrooms); Bell’s 
United Asbestos Co., London (“ Decolite”’ flooring) ; Charles W. L. 
Lambert, Ltd., London (indiarubber flooring). The fireproof 
flooring was designed by Oscar Faber, Esq., D.Sc. 

An illustrated article on Uppingham appeared in the July issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


The general contractors for the building and foundations were 
Morrison and Sons, Ltd., Liverpool, and the sub-contractors 
were as follows: G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd., Trowbridge 
(heating, ventilating, and fire protection) ; John Stubbs and Sons, 
Liverpool (marble flooring and terrazzo work); Farmer and 
Brindley, Ltd., London (marble work other than flooring) ; 
John Hunter & Co., Liverpool (electric lighting installation). 
Sub-contractors to Messrs. Hunter & Co. were the British 
Thomson Houston Company and F. and C. Osler, Ltd., London 
and Birmingham; The Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., 
Ltd., London (asphalting). The general contractors, Messrs. 
Morrison and Sons, Ltd., were responsible for all woodwork 
except the choir stalls. These were made to the order of the 
donor by Waring and Gillow, Ltd., Liverpool; Henry Willis and 
Sons and Lewis & Co., Ltd., London (organ builders) ; Mears and 
Stainbank, London (bell founders); James Powell and Sons 
(Whitefriars), Ltd., London (the whole of the stained glass in the 
choir, transepts, aisles, and lady chapel); Morris & Co., London 
(chapter house windows) ; Burlison and Grylls, London (ambula- 
tory windows) ; C. E. Kempe & Co., Ltd., London (chapter house 
staircase windows) ; Bromsgrove Guild, Worcester (bronze choir 
gates and reading desk on lectern); Walter Gilbert, Birmingham 
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(communion rails and bronze work on memorial reredos and 
cenotaph); W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., London (silver 
ornaments, door furniture, bronze grilles, and electric light 
fittings to the lady chapel); Watts & Co., Ltd., London (em- 
broidery mounting) ; G. Tosi, London (gilding and decorating). 


A Conduit Catalogue. 


Conduits are unromantic things at the best of times, and the 
tendency has hitherto been for manufacturers to catalogue them 
in a more or less perfunctory way as necessary evils. 

The conduit list of the General Electric Co., Ltd., of Magnet 
House, Kingsway, however, has made the best of this rather 
unpromising material: they have always included valuable 
statistical data which engineers and contractors have found of 
service, 

The G.E.C. have issued a new edition of their catalogue 
of “Geekoduct” Conduit and Conduit Fittings (section “C” of 
complete catalogue, sixteenth edition), a copy of which we 
have received. This list, we should imagine, is the most 
comprehensive and complete conduit catalogue ever issued in 
this country. It is copiously illustrated by half-tone illustrations, 
and arranged in a logical sequence with dimensions, catalogue 
numbers, and prices clearly set out so that there can be no 
difficulty in referring to any item required. 

In addition to the usual light gauge and heavy gauge conduit, 
and the various standard conduit fittings, complete ranges of 
switch and ceiling rose-boxes, wall-plug boxes, and other outlets 
are given, together with earthing devices, connectors, and a 
very useful selection of various tools. 

Particulars are also given of the company’s “Pin Grip,” 
“Demon Grip,” and “Witton Grip” systems of continuity 
fittings, each of which has its own particular advantages. 

The introductory section contains a very full specification and 
technical description of all the various types of ‘“Geekoduct”’ 
conduits and fittings, illustrated by clearly drawn line illustra- 
tions and augmented by statistical data of value to the contractor. 

At the end of the book the British Engineering Standards 
Association specification for steel conduit fittings is printed in 
tabular form for easy reference. 


BCOHEN& SONS 


EST. 1848. 


WOODWORKERS, CARVERS & 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE VENEERING. ® 
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The illustration 
represents one 
of twenty Early 
Georgian Panelled 
Rooms which we 
stock 


secured from old 


have in 


houses in the City. 
3 

The particular 

room shown was 


removed from the 
old Whitefriars 
Glass Works, and 


is to be seen at :— 


C. PRATT & SONS 
BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3 


Telephone ; Kensington 1942 
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The Incorporated Law Society, London 


An inspection of the Queen’s Dolls’ House at Wembley suggested the following reflection— 
If we could take away the facades of our clubs and institutions should we find a sense of comfort 


and pleasing colour within ? 
The impression that the above illustration gives 1s that, however severe the exterior, the privileged 
members who use the rooms are surrounded with a cheerful atmosphere created by the decoration 


and fittings. 


The electric light fittings for the above were designed and made by— 


He Ae EAS DeASY 
146-150 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


lv 
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Decorative Metalwork. 


The Birmingham Guild have published an attractive booklet 
on their decorative metalwork, illustrated by some examples, 
which convey an excellent idea of the work of the Guild. 


The Romantic Side of the Gas Industry. 


Just twelve years ago the centenary of gas as an illuminant 
was celebrated. Before 1812 were what might be called the 
Dark Days—the days when our forebears were compelled to 
resort to the chafing of flint and steel for the lighting of their 
rushlights and candles; when the introduction of matches was 
hailed as the invention of the devil, and the name of “Lucifer” 
was conferred on them as an indication of their infernal origin ; 
when there was a fiery crusade by the clergy against the burning 
of gas as being “ profane and contrary to God’s law.”’ 

Since then radiant heat and radiant light in the form of gas 
have been given to the world by harnessing the sun to the needs 
of man. From the dusky bosom of coal the imprisoned sunshine 
is now extracted and we have “The Spirit of Coal’”’—gas. | 

Than its one thousand six hundred gas undertakings Great 
Britain probably has no greater asset. 


The Thermostove. 


Messrs. Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., of Halifax, have published 
a brochure describing and illustrating various models and 
accessories of the “‘Thermostove,’’ which are now on the market. 
The “Thermostove” has been invented to replace the kitchen 
range, and claims to ensure a continuous and abundant supply 
of hot water day and night. It also cooks, bakes, or roasts any 
food, and boils pans, all from one fire which burns coke, anthra- 
cite, or any solid fuel. In addition Messrs. Hartley and Sugden 
claim that a modern “‘Thermostove”’ installation means a total 
efficiency of almost 75 per cent. obtained by burning coke, not 
as in the open range by extravagant consumption of coal. 


REVIEW. 


Southern Railway Electrification. 


Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., have 
received an order from the Southern Railway Company for the 
electrification of their south-western suburban lines between 
Raynes Park, Epsom, Leatherhead, Effingham Junction, Clandon, 
Guildford, Dorking, Hampton Court, and Oxshott. 

The total length of cable involved amounts to more than 
sixty miles, and the cables are -2°’, -15°”, -1°", and “06” extra 
high tension three-core, paper insulated, lead covered, and single 
wire armoured for a working pressure of 11,000 volts. 

Other important contracts which this company has carried 
out in connec.ion with railway electrification are the London 
and North-Western Railway (now London Midland and Scottish 
Railway), the Central Argentine Railway, the Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
(now Lonion Midland and Scottish Railway). 


The Relay Automatic Telephone System. 


We have received from the Relay Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd., Marconi House, Strand, a copy of their illustrated souvenir 
entitled “The Nerves of the Exhibition,’ which forms an interest- 
ing account of the work of this company in constructing the 
system of telephone communication at the British Empire 
Exhibition. The many branches of the Exhibition administration, 
the pavilions of the Indian Empire, the Dominions and Colonies, 
and many large exhibitors in the great industrial palaces and 
buildings are all linked together by what is claimed to be the most 
perfect automatic telephone system yet devised. 


A Tender for Lamps. 


The London and North-Eastern Railway Company (Southern 
Scottish Area) have accepted the tender submitted by Messrs. 
Siemens and English Electric Light Company, Ltd., for the supply 
of Siemens Standard Vacuum, Gasfilled, and Traction Type 
Lamps, and also Carbon Filament Lamps, for twelve months. 


Copyright. 
I,. B. Atkinson, 
Exclusive Licensees. 
Members of the C.M.A. 


Should. be specified 


to ensure satisfaction in Wiring. 


Visit us at Wembley. 


PALACE OF ENGINEERING, 
AVENUE 9, 
BAY 18. 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE CO. & SMITHS, LTD.., 
Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, E.C. 1 


Telegrams : “ Electric, London.” 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 


“The first singing lesson” 


Pan teaching the 
birds to sing. The 
owl sulked, and 
turned out of the 
class, he lost his 
opportunity. 


Copyright: Walter Gilbert. 


For tdeas which give pleasure in 
the garden and stir the imagination 


in the butlding. 


WALTER GILBERT & Louls WEINGARTNER 
Meriios: 02-00  “EAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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Card Plan of the British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley 


It is typical of the wholehearted energy and enterprise which 
the General Electric Co., Ltd., have shown in the preparation of 
their exhibit—the Pavilion of Electricity in the Palace of 
Enginecring—at the British Empire Exhibition, that they should 
be distributing on a very lavish basis a card upon which is printed 
on one side a complete plan of the Exhibition, with the position 
of the Palace of Engineering and the G.E.C. Pavilion clearly 
shown thereon. 

The reverse of this card contains a cordial invitation from 
the G.E.C. to visit the Pavilion of Electricity, and also the 
exhibit of Fraser and Chalmers Engineering Works in the south- 
east block of the Palace of Engineering. 


The British Empire Exhibition. 
1924 Hall and Dining-room. 


Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., of Kingston-on-Thames, 
who erected 210 stands for exhibitors at the Exhibition, were 
also responsible for the 1924 hall and dining-room, illustrating 
period rooms, in the Palace of Arts. 

These two rooms are full of interest, and show in a marked 
degree the present-day tendency to create something which is 
hall-marked with the stamp of our own time. 

The architects, Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. Trenwith Wills, 
have not only designed the decoration of the walls of the rooms, 
but also the furniture, carpets, curtains, etc. 

In the dining-room the walls and ceiling are in flat plaster, 
painted yellow, the pilasters are green. The hangings and carpets 
are in ultramarine and rose-madder, while the specially designed 
chairs and table are painted green in keeping with the general 
colour-scheme. There is a chandelier of carved wood painted 
green and gold, the lights being contained in six inverted yellow 
glass bowls. The doors are green. 

The hall is carried out in stone and plaster, with three small 
top-lit domes. The electric light fittings for this room are 
yellow glass “‘star’’ lights. 


Ideal Hospital Radiators. 


A new Ideal Hospital Radiator has been put upon the market 
by the National Radiator Company, of Hull, embodying all the 
advantages of earlier types, and, in addition, containing a valuable 
new feature in the reduction of floor space occupied for a given 
heating surface over that taken by their other radiators. The 
new radiators are also supplied with “‘Astro”’ hinge fittings to 
enable them to be swung from the wall. 


38 South Street. 


Messrs. J. Starkie Gardner, Ltd., draw our attention to the 
fact that in the list of contractors for this building, published in 
the May issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, the manufacture 
of the balcony railings to loggia, gates, railings, handrails, 
balusters, etc., was incorrectly attributed to another firm. 
They state that all the metal work decorations in the hall were 
carried out by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner to the instructions of the 
architect, Mr. Harold Peto. In addition, Messrs. J. Starkie 
Gardner, Ltd., were the sub-contractors for supplying the polished 
wrought-iron ‘stair balustrade and handrail, the silver-bronze 
capitals to the black marble piers, the silver -bronze inlay of 
floor, the polished wrought-iron and repoussé lift grille, the 
alabaster hanging lamps with silver-bronze fittings, and the 
whole of the door furniture inside and outside the doors in the 
rooms of the ground floor. 

We understand that Messrs. J. W. Singer and Sons, Ltd., were 
responsible for two small balconies to the loggia. 


The West India Agricultural College, 


‘Trinidad. 


Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., of London, who are the 
sub-contractors for the asphalting connected with the whole of 
the flat roofs and paving of external galleries, have used genuine 
Seyssel asphalt for the work. The building is being erected in 
reinforced concrete, and the general contractors are Messrs. 
Foster and Dickscee, of Rugby. Major Hubert C. Corlette, 
OCB iE. ESA F.R.LB.A. , is the architect. 
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- “b 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
Messrs. John Walsh, Ltd., Sheffield. 


V ITROLITE 21x 
Sotitae den MGS? ee ne eer 
Shop Fitters: Messrs. Fredk. Sage G Co., Ltd. 


speaae | 


SEO Pomancm LOR BS: 


N attractive interior is becoming more and more a dominating factor in the success of 

a shop or a store, and nowhere is this more important than where cleanliness and 

the strictest hygiene are expected, such as in Hairdressing Saloons, Fish, Game 

and Poultry Shops, Dairies, and Buffet Counters, and especially in the Lavatory accom- 
modation provided for customers. In Vitrolite architects have a material ideally suitable for 
Wall Linings, Partitions, Shelves, Counters, Table Tops, &c., which will satisfy all 


requirements, both hygienically and artistically. 


It is as hard as crystal and made in 


sheets—snow-white (free from any yellowish or bluish tinge) and jet black. The fact that 
its highly polished surface cannot be stained or discoloured is one of its great advantages. 


Vitrolite is supplied in sheets up to 10 ft. by 3 ft., 


tin. #sin., Zgin., 2in., and lin. thick. It is 


fixed to walls and ceilings by mastic, so that exposed 
metal can be avoided, and the large sheets make 
it possible to reduce the number of joints to a 
minimum. Vitrolite can be cut, bent to avoid sharp 
angles, drilled with holes to take fittings, and its 
edges bevelled and polished. 

If desired Vitrolite can be etched with any design 


in any colour to harmonise with a scheme of decora- 
tion. Its brilliantly polished surface gives a bright, 
evenly diffused, light reflection. 


Architects are warned that materials closely re- 
sembling Vitrolite in appearance are on the market, 
but are in no way suited to take the place of 
Vitrolite in the special s!ructural work in which 
the Vitrolite Company specialises. They should 
satisfy themselves in all cases that what is used is 
really Vitrolite. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe), Ltd. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone—Victoria 9777. 
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Gas in the Textile Industry. 


Few people other than those actually engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton and other materials are aware of the very important 
part which gas plays in their production. It will probably be 
news to most readers that one Yorkshire mill engaged in the 
manufacture of silks, velvets, and plushes is a customer of the 
local gas undertaking to the extent of nearly 12 million cubic 
feet of gas per annum. The demand for gas by textile mills in 
such important centres of the industry as Accrington, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Burnley, Oldham, and Stockport is a very large one and 
has a material effect upon the total output of gas used for in- 
dustrial purposes in those areas. 

The current issue of ““A Thousand and One Uses for Gas”’ 
(No. 124) deals with the applications of gas to meet the varied 
needs of the textile industry, and describes with a number of very 
interesting photographs three of the main processes in connexion 
with which gas is used extensively—namely, gassing, singeing, 
and calendering. The publication should prove of practical 
value to all those interested in this great industry. Copies can 
be obtained from the secretary of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.T1. 


Columbian Pine Doors. 


The Woco Door Company, of Dashwood House, 9 New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, have sent us an illustrated folder and a 
descriptive circular concerning their Woco Columbian pine doors. 
Introduced into England in 1907, these doors are made of highly- 
seasoned timber by a special process, and are guaranteed not 
to shrink, warp, twist, or otherwise get out of shape. If by 
chance any such defect should develop through faulty manufac- 
ture, any door purchased will be replaced free of charge. It is 
stated that during the past three years the doors have been speci- 
fied and used by architects and surveyors throughout the country 
in a great many private and public buildings, including county 
council, urban, and municipal building schemes. An illustrated 
catalogue and price list can be obtained on application to the 
company at the above address. 


The “Ruston” Oil Engine. 


Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., of Lincoln, engineers, have 
recently issued a new edition of their horizontal cold starting oil 
engine catalogue (publication 4630), from which we observe that 
one or two additional sizes of engines have been placed on the 
market. Some of the principal advantages claimed for the “ Rus- 
ton” cold-starting oil engine are briefly as follows: No skilled 
labour is necessary for working the engine; no high pressure air 
blast for injecting the fuel; and no hot bulb, electrical or other 
external heating device is necessary for starting or working. 
The engine will start instantaneously from cold, and it is designed 
to use the lowest grade fuel oil, i.e., ‘95 sp.g. furnace oil, and it 
has a low fuel consumption—48 lb. per b.h.p. hour in the 
smallest, to -42 lb. per b.h.p. hour in the largest sizes. Among 
the authorities who have adopted “Ruston” cold-starting oil 
engines are the Admiralty, the General Post Office, the India 
Office, Bexhill Corporation, Bristol Waterworks, British Empire 
Exhibition, Douglas Corporation, Durham County Water Board, 
Glasgow University, Liverpool Corporation, Maidenhead Cor- 
poration, Manchester Corporation, Metropolitan Water Board, 
Nottingham University College, Southend Waterworks, York 
Waterworks. The engine has also been supplied to numerous 
important authorities overseas. 


Electric Bells and Bell Material. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., have recently issued the twenty- 
first edition of their catalogue, section L(x) dealing with electric 
bells and bell material. The list is extremely comprehensive, and 
contains full details, illustrations, and prices of every accessory 
necessary for the installation of bell systems, burglar alarms, and 
lightning conductors, ete. 

The contents of this catalogue have been thoroughly revised to 
include not only all standard apparatus, but also several new and 
competitive lines, and in nearly every instance substantial reduc- 
tions in price have been made. 
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Port of London Authority New Building. Sir T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS LID. (Founded 1821) 


MARBLE EXPERTS 


IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, 5.E. I 


Telephone: HOP 1603. Telegrams: “SCULPTORS, LAMB, LONDON.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Centenary of University College, London. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Srr,—The hundredth anniversary of the foundation of Univer- 
sity College, London, will be celebrated in 1926. Materials (records, 
reminiscences, pictures, photographs, etc.) are being collected 
with a view to the production of a History of the College as a 
part of the Centenary Celebrations. The volume will include 
a chapter on the School of Architecture. Members and friends 
of the College are invited to send such materials as they can 
contribute, to my care, for the use of the historian, who will 
shortly be appointed. All documents will be carefully marked 
with the owners’ names and will, in due course, be returned 
unless the owners desire to present them for the College archives. 

Communications and parcels (marked “‘Centenary’’) should 
be sent to me at the College. I shall be obliged if you will publish 
this letter in your columns. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) GREGORY FOosTER, 
Fellow and Provost. 
University College, London. 


The Print Society. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—For many years the principle accepted by artists has 
been that the public is expected to come to them. Most art 
societies, especially the older ones, are little more than exhibit- 
ing societies ; they cover the walls of a gallery with pictures for 
a few weeks every year, but few make any definite attempt to 
sell the pictures. To me this has always seemed the wrong 
principle; the day when pictures sold themselves (if it ever 
existed) is gone. More aggressive methods must be used—an 
art society, like a theatre, to be effectual must be partly com- 
mercial. In 1919 I persuaded six other artists to join me in 
putting into practice the reverse principle—not to expect the 


public to come to art exhibitions, but to take art exhibitions 
to the public in their own homes. We formed ourselves into 
The Print Society, and I am now sending you a copy of a pros- 
pectus which tells you a little of the work we have been able 
to do since our formation five years ago. Our work so far may 
be divided under three heads: (1) Public Exhibitions, (2) 
Circulating Portfolios, (3) Publications. Probably few art 
societies can say they have organized an average of twenty 
public exhibitions of their members’ work every year of their 
existence. Wecan make this claim, and in addition have arranged 
for lectures to be given in connection with them. We have 
also arranged exhibitions of prints at many public schools and 
schools of art, believing it to be well worth while to atten pt to 
arouse interest amongst the younger generation, though it may 
be years before any material benefits accrue to artists. We 
hope this year to do the same at the Universities. Our port- 
folios are constantly circulating between 8,000-9,000 prints 
amongst collectors and prospective collectors in all parts of the 
world. This never ceasing exhibition is the main work of 
the Society. We have published two books of interest to print 
makers and collectors and have a third in preparation, our aim 
being to issue one a year and help to train the public in discrimina- 
tion, judgment and appreciation. 

The Print Society is controlled and run entirely by artists 
and operated from Woodgreen Common, a little hamlet of scarcely 
200 inhabitants, in the north-west of the New Forest. It is a 
case of decentralization, showing that an international exhibiting 
organization can be run from a remote headquarters. But 
shortly we hope to have our own gallery in London, if only to 
enable us to return the compliment to the many foreign and 
colonial art societies who have arranged for exhibitions of our 
members’ works in their native cities. What we are slowly 
working for is to organize a series of really representative inter- 
national graphic art exhibitions (not confined to our members) 
and to exhibit them in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen, Christiania, Stockholm, Brussels, Madrid, 
Lisbon, Florence, Melbourne, Auckland, Cape Town, Tokio, 
Calcutta, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angelos, and New York, under the auspices of art societies 

(Continued on p. xvi.) 


RADIATORS 


The Superiority of 


IDEAL CLASSIC RADIATORS 


Made from special grades of iron analysed daily, 
the sections are tested individually and again when 
assembled to 100 Ibs. hydraulic pressure. 


Tapered screw nipple construction: Ensures strength and 
prevents leaky joints. 


Small water capacity: Reduces contents of system by one- 
half and gives rapid circulation and heating. 


Compactness: Saves one-third floor space. 
Easily cleaned: All surfaces accessible for cleaning. 


Appearance: Neat and uncbtrusive—for all buildings. 


Write for Lists, 


“Ideal Classic Radiators for Every Installation” 


[DEAL x JDEAL 


BOILERS 


For Heating and Hot Water Supply. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 


Telephone—Central 4220. Telegrams—‘' Radiators, Hull.” | 


LIMITED. 


| London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1 


Telephone—Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). 


Telegrams—‘“‘Idealrad, London.” 
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Impressive Buildings 


Industrial concerns are to an_ ever-increasing 
extent appreciating the advantages accruing from 
well-designed business premises. 


A handsome and dignified structure bears the 
impress of business progress, solidity, enterprise, 


and integrity. 


The conception of the Architect is naturally the 
most important factor, but the interpretation of 
the conception by the Contractor entrusted with 
the work is a matter that is recognised to-day as 


coming next in importance. 


Workmanship, craftsmanship, speed of execution, 
and a high reputation for specific performance 


mean more than a low competitive estimate. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., 5.W.8 
Telephone: Brixton 2340 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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in these cities with whom already we have built up friendly 
relations. Or perhaps better still, to arrange for each of these 
foreign graphic art societies to send an exhibition of its members’ 
work to be shown in our London Gallery and then to arrange 
an itinerary for it—a world tour. Ina word we hope the Print 
Society may become a clearing house. Just as now individual 
artists send us their work which we arrange to exhibit in various 
places, so we hope eventually to build up an organization to 
which societies of artists will send combined exhibits which we 
will arrange to exhibit throughout the world. Art is international, 
and nothing is more stimulating to artists than opportunities 
to study the work of foreign contemporaries. We believe, too, 
work of this kind does really help to establish sympathy and 
understanding between nations. 

Artists are not easy people to “organize’’—perhaps “bring 
together” is a better expression. They are individualists of 
necessity. Trade unionism is not to be desired, nor is it practi- 
cable, amongst artists, but they are beginning to realize the 
mutual advantages of co-operation. Its possibilities seem un- 
bounded. 

Yours faithfully, 
HESKETH HUBBARD, 
Founder and Secretary. 


University of Manchester School of 
Architecture. 


Result of Summer Examination. 

B.A. (Honours Architecture) Final: Kathleen O. Brayshaw; 
Part I: W. H. McNichol, Elden Alexander. Intermediate 
R.I.B.A. Exemption: Kathleen O. Brayshaw, Frank Whiteley ; 
Final R.I.B.A. Exemption: Elsie Rogers, W. A. Norbury, 
P. Fairhurst, R. J. Willis, W. Owen. 

The following Travelling Scholarships have been awarded. 

Manchester Institute of Builders Travelling Scholarship £70: 
Elsie Rogers; £60: R. J. Willis; £50: Kathleen O. Brayshaw; 
R.I.B.A. Travelling Scholarship £50 : G. H. Gatley ; The Heywood 
Prize {10 : W. H. McNichol. 


REVIEW. 


Information Bureaux and Special Libraries. 


A conference will be held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts., 
during the week-end September 5th-8th, to which are invited 
all men and women who need to utilize information systemati- 
cally, or who are interested in the conduct or operation of 
information bureaux, intelligence services, and special libraries. 
The programme will include papers and discussions on the func- 
tions, future developments, and the methods and equipment 
of intelligence bureaux, and on their relations with other institu- 
tions, including national and public libraries. It is hcped to 
obtain representatives of such varied fields of activity as govern- 
ment and municipal departments, technical and_ research 
institutions, industrial concerns, financial houses, insurance 
offices, newspapers, and civic and social organizations, all of 
which have a common interest in the col!ection, treatment, 
and dissemination of information relevant to their particular 
activities. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. A. F. Ridley, 
Atheneum Chambers, 71 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


Two New Buildings. 


Two buildings of capital importance are nearing completion in 
the City of London. One is Adelaide House, at the northern end 
of London Bridge, opposite Fishmongers’ Hall, designed by Sir 
John Burnet, A.R.A., and the other is Britannic House, Finsbury 
Circus, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., for the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. The former is an office block, and the latter 
out-palaces most of the royal residences in Europe. The two 
buildings indicate in a striking way the divergence of artistic 
aims between these two great architects, and present an interest- 
ing study for the lay public and critics. 


Mr. Lishman, who has recently retired from the post of con- 
sulting architect to the Government of the United Provinces, 
India, which he has held since 1912, has now resumed practice 
at 8 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1. 
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Shadows eliminated. 


Many beautiful architectural designs have, in the past, suffered 
from the use of incorrect artificial lighting, heavy shadows 
entirely destroying the contours and effects desired. 


By reason of the special ‘‘spraying’’ process to which they 
are subjected, emit a soft diffused light without ‘‘glare,”’ 
or © dazzle,’ and are eminently suitable for all interior 


illumination schemes. 
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Advt. of The General Electric Co, Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C, 2. 
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The Original of this picture is on 
the Company's Stand at the British 
mpire Exhibition. 


ee Sydney Harbour Bridge will be 
the largest single arch bridge in the 

world. The clear span is 1,650 it., 
the total length of arch and approach 
spans 3,770 ft. and the headroom above 
high water 170 ft. 


This contract was placed with Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd. by the Government 
of New South Wales in March, 1924. 


The general design and specification were drawn up by Mr. J. J. C. 
Bradfield, M.E., M.Inst. C.E., the Chief Engineer a by the New 
South Wales Government for the purpose. The detailed design and 
erection scheme were prepared by Mr. Ralph Freeman, M. Inst. C.E., 
M. Am. Soc. C.E., of Sir Douglas Fox and Partners, and Mr. G. C 
Imbault. The design for the abutment towers is the work of Sir John 
Burnet and Partners. 


Fabrication of the steelwork 
will be carried out at new 
shops which are _ being 
specially erected and equipped 
close to the site of the bridge. 


* DOORMAN LONG 


Beigish Epic | and Company Limited. 


Soaks | MIDDLESBROUGH 


Edwin Lutyens, 
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Holloway Brothers. 


Ancient and Modern Building. By SypNEyY J. Hortoway. London: 
Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., 157 Grcsvenor Road, See 

Mr. Sydney J. Holloway, the author of this attractive volume, 
is a member of a family who, in the comparatively short space of 
forty-two years, has built up the famous firm of Holloway 
Brothers. These contractors certainly possess a remarkable 
record, and even if this volume were merely a pictorial and 
literary epitome of the firm’s work since 1882—and it is more 
than that—it would intrigue all who are interested in a great 
achievement. 

In the course of his narrative Mr. Holloway traces the evolution 
of building from earliest times, with special reference to those 
glorious old-timbered houses which are still comparatively 
numerous in var:ous parts of the country. A good deal of space 
is devoted to Old Newgate and its successor, the “New” Old 
Bailey, which latter building his firm built at the beginning of 
the present century. The author gives a concise history of the 
various sessions houses which have from time to time occupied 
the famous corner site where the Central Criminal Court now 
stands, whilst the reproduction of several rare prints showing 
these various “Old Newgates”’ adds to the value of this part of 
the volume. 

The book is well produced, and contains a very pleasant frontis- 
piece by Donald Maxwell, entitled “A London Landscape.” 
We are glad to read in the chapter on the history of the firm what 
people are all too ready to forget—that “in common with all 
iarge business houses it (the firm) arose with small beginnings on 
the firm foundation laid down by the sincere work, capacity, and 
enterprise of the founders.’’ 


Cologne Cathedral. 


The beautiful Cathedral of Cologne, the greatest example 
of Gothic architecture in Germany, is falling into decay as no 
funds are available for its proper maintenance. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1248, and the work of building was not completed 
until r88o. 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade KCark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc, 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Recent Acquisitions in the Department of Woodwork, 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has been so fortunate as 
to acquire two important pieces of English furniture from the 
collection of the late Colonel H. H. Mulliner, generously given 
by Mrs. Mullinerin hismemory. The first consists of a small com- 
mode of serpentine shape, enclosed with folding doors, veneered 
with satinwood and rosewood, and decorated with festoons 
and trophies of musical instruments inlaid in other woods. 
The angles are fitted with finely modelled mounts of gilt metal. 
This type of furniture was made by Chippendale and other 
English cabinet-makers about the year 1770, and follows toa 
certain extent the French style of Louis XV, with which it may 
not unjustly be compared for excellence of workmanship. 

The second object from the Mulliner Collection is a small 
dressing-table from the same period, also veneered with panels 
of satinwood and inlaid with classical vases, festoons, foliage, 
etc., in woods of various colours. The table is of ingenious 
construction. The drawer in front, containing a mirror and 
two receptacles for toilet articles, can only be partially pulled 
out until it is released by sliding back the top of the table. 
The lids of the drawers are inlaid with heads of a man and woman 
in Eastern costume. The feet are mounted in brass, chased 
and gilt. 

These objects are at .present temporarily exhibited in the 
West Hall of the Museum. 

In the same court has now been placed on exhibition a typical 
shop-front from No. 32 Petty France, Westminster, a locality 
which is familiar for having been for eight years the dwelling 
place of Milton. This was handed over to the Museum by the 
War Office at the time of the recent demolition of houses in 
this street. It is of pinewood, and the bow window is supported 
on iron brackets and surmounted with a cornice, enriched with 
finely modelled egg-and-tongue and leaf ornament. The period 
to which it belongs is that of the second half of the eighteenth 
century and it represents a class of domestic architecture which 
is now fast disappearing. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK Ltd. 
ANGEL COURT 


The whole of the General Construction of 
the above, which, when completed, is destined 
to be one of London’s finest buildings, was 


carried out by 


RICK & SON 


of 


LONDON and MARGATE 


Architects are invited to send their enquiries 
and to consult us with regard to their Build- 
ing projects. We can be of assistance in 


many directions. 


Electrical Branch: 
Foote Milne & Company, 
43 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 


Architecis : Messrs. MEWES & DAVIS, FF.R.I.B.A. 


THESARCHILECT GRA LeRE VIE Wy: 


University of London School of 
Architecture. 


The following awards have been made at University College :— 


Faculty of Arts (Bartlett School of Architecture). 


Lever Prizes in Architecture: First Prize, (equal) Leoncra 
F, M. Payne, C. H. Short ; Architects’ Journal Essay Prize: 
J. N. Summerson; Herbert Batsford Prize: P. A. Wailes; 
Donaldson Silver Medal: J. R. Alabaster; Ronald Jones Prizes: 
(Medieval Architecture) J. N. Summerson, (Renaissance Archi- 
tecture) H. Kendall; Ronald Jones Travelling Studentship : 
CH Short: 

Certificates in Architecture, under the new regulations (three 
years’ course), have been obtained by : Penelope G. Carmichael, 
J. F. L. De Silva, Sylvia C. Gray, R. G. Grice, H. T. B. Griggs, 
H. A. Johnson, G. F. Kelly, J. T. Lloyd, D. M. Micklethwaite, 
7. Panitch, Leonora F. M. Payne, Elizabeth C.’C. Philip, S$, D. 
Wheeler. 

In the Department of Town-planning : 

Lever Prizes in Town-planning: First Prize, H. W. J. Heck, 
Secon] Prize, L. M. Austin. 

Certificates in Town-planning have been obtained by: L. M. 
Austin, J. P. Blake, H. W. J. Heck. 


The Durability of Wooden Houses. 


During the debate on the Housing Bill in the House of Lords 
recently, Lord Haldane announced that the Government would 
accept a motion by Lord Midleton calling for an immediate 
inquiry as to the possibility of building houses of other materials 
than brick. “It is to be hoped,”’ says ‘‘The Times,” “that more 
will result from this promise than has resulted from certain 
other promises made by members of the Government since 
their advent to office. A communication from a Vancouver 
correspondent serves to prove that the erection of wooden 


houses would help largely to solve the housing problem in 
Great Britain. He points out that houses of this type with- 
stand the extremes of heat and cold experienced in Canada; 
proof of their durability is afforded by the fact that wooden 
houses dating from before the Great Fire still survive in London. 
Facing Christ Church, Blackfriars Road, stand five houses 
built throughout of wood in 1636; they are all in good condition 
and inhabited by tenants of the comfortable artisan class. A 
newsagent carries on business in the wooden structure at Peck- 
ham where William Penn and his fellow Quakers used to meet in 
the days of Charles II; while Sydenham contains a number 
of wooden houses at least 200 years old, including one inhabited 
for a long period by the late Sir George Grove.” 


The British Pavilion, Paris; rogee 


It is announced that the competition for the British Pavilion 
to be erected at the Paris Exhibition of Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art has been won by Messrs. Easton and Robertson. 
The design is intended to be carried out in plaster. The 
Pavilion is to be placed overlooking the Seine near the Pont 
Alexandre III. Messrs. Easton and Robertson’s design has been 
accepted by the Board of Trade in the terms of the following 
letter :— 

12th August, 1924. 

S1r,—I have to inform you that plans have been received from 
a number of architects who accepted invitations to take part 
in a limited competition for the design of a British Pavilion 
to be erected at the Paris Exhibition of Modern Decorative 
and Industrial Art. 

The plans have been considered by an Assessor nominated 
by the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and by the Fine Art Commission. Their recommendation that 
the work should be entrusted to Messrs. Easton & Robertson 
has been accepted. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) C. STIRLING, 
for the Comptroller-General. 


WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. ANGEL COURT LONDON Eee 
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decoration. 


MAYFAIR 
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KINGSTON 
3000 (six lines) 


ON MODERN LINES, 
ON VIEW AT “THE GAZEWAY,” SURBITON. 


An appointment to view the modern schemes of decorations of 
unusual interest at “The Gazeway,” Surbiton, will be appreciated. 


GAZES 
10 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Books of the Month. 


WILLIAM STRAHAN AND HIS LEDGERS. A Paper by R. A. AUSTEN- 
Leicu, M.A. The London School of Printing and Allied Trades. 
THE PAGEANT OF EMPIRE. By Sir CHaRtes Oman, K.B.E., M.P- 
London: The Fleetway Press. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

LONDON: HER TRAFFIC, HER IMPROVEMENT AND CHARING 
CROSS BRIDGE. London: John Murray. Price Is. net. 

NATIONAL HOUSING. By Mayor Harry BARNES. London : 
Benn, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

CATALOGUE OF PASTORAL STAVES. London: Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Price ts. 6d. net. 


Ernest 


ERICH MENDELSOHN, STRUCTURE AND SKETCHES. London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
NIEW-NEDERLAND-SCHE BOUWKUNST. Amsterdam; Uitgevers- 


Maatschappij Is<osmos. 

THE ARCHITECT’S LAW MANUAL. By Crinton H. Braxre. New 
York: The Pencil Points Press, Inc. Price $5. 

NEW RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON, . London: The Homeland Associ- 
ation, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

RULES FOR DRAWING. By JAmMeEs Gtsss, with an introduction by 
CHRISTIAN BARMAN. Price Ios. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF DESIGN. By SENIOR STUDENTS OF THE A.A, SCHOOL. 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 21s. net. 

TIMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS. Edited by S. J. Duty, M.A. 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 21s. net. 

THE PAGEANT OF EMPIRE (SOUVENIR VOLUME). 
The Fleetway Press. Price 21s. net. 


London : 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


The counter and desk fittings for the Westminster Bank are to 
be of Padauk, the well-known Indian hardwood. The hardwood 
joinery on the ground floor, which consists of doors with richly- 
carved and moulded panels, is carried out in the same material. 
Messrs. Samuel Elliott and Sons, of Reading, hold the contract 
to make, fix, and polish the counter and desk fittings, and also 
for the hardwood joinery. 


The furniture in the directors’ smoking room comprises some 
well-upholstered sofas and easy chairs covered in brown morocco 
of a pleasing shade, mahogany writing and newspaper tables 
with elegant cabriole legs terminating with ball and claw feet, 
and single chairs with pierced backs, an interesting adaptation 
from one of the beautiful antiques in Messrs. Howard and Sons’ 
collection at 26 Berners Street, who were entrusted with the 
furnishing of these dignified rooms. 

In the chairman’s room also, the early Chippendale feeling 
prevails, a style most suitable for mahogany; the circular table 
shows this to advantage. It is by the co-operation of the designer 
and craftsman, and both under personal supervision, that Howard 
and Sons have attained that ‘‘something” which is missed by 
mass production. 

Messrs. Howard and Sons also supplied the Indian hardwood 
from which the counter desk fittings and hardwood joinery are 
being manufactured by Messrs. Samuel Elliott and Sons, of 
Reading. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Rice and Son, and 
sub-contracts were carried out by the following firms: Seyssel 
and Metallic Lava Asphalte Co. (roofings and asphalt-lining 
work); Plowman & Co. (bricks); F. J. Barnes, Ltd., Portland 
(stone); W. Aumonier and Son (carved stonework); Rice and 
Son (ferro-concrete construction, plumbing and sanitary work, 
lead down pipes and R.W. heads (special make), stone flooring, 
oak stair-treads); Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. (steel construc- 
tion girders); Diespeker & Co., Ltd. (fireproof floors); J. A. 
King & Co. (fireproof partitions); Art Pavements and Decora- 
tions, Ltd. (Biancola partitions, wall, ceiling, and floor tiles) ; 
Williams, of Rotherhithe (slates) ; The Luxfer Co. (casements and 
fittings, and patent glazing and fittings); Bratt Colbran & Co., 
“Magic Coal Electric”’ (fires, grates); Doulton & Co. (sanitary 
ware and fittings); Stanhope Flooring Co. (wood block and 
parquet flooring); F. Geere Howard, Ltd. (electric wiring) ; 
G. Jackson and Sons (fibrous or modelled plaster work and 
special woodwork, panelling, carving, and marble chimney- 
pieces); J. W. Singer and Sons, London and Frome (lay lights 
and art metal work, also sliding entrance gates, etc.); Higgins 
and Griffiths, Ltd., and Tredegars, Ltd. (electric light fixtures) ; 


(Continued on fp. liv.) 
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Reproduction of old example of Elizabethan hand-wrought 
blued steel Rim Latch with pierced and chased brass face plate 
153. St Vincent Street and tail piece, fitted with ribbed furniture as made for 
Hewell Grange, Worcestershire, for the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Plymouth, under the architects, Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 


LONDON: 
101 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1 


Telephone: HOLBORN 2796 
(Mr. P. A. STEWART) 


LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE: 
4 Maxwell Place 


WEST DERBY, LIVERPOOL 
(Mr. A, READ) 
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Entrance Doorway to Directors’ Luncheon Room. WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. Mewés & Davis, Architects. 


The whole “of the Plaster and Decorative Woodwork at the New Premises 
of the Westminster Bank Ltd., Angel Court, have been carried out by us. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. #%4¢kp street LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: “ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” Telephone: Museum 3835 
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N. F. Ramsay (London), Ltd. (door furniture); J. Whitehead 
and Sons, Ltd. (marble-work and floors); Waygood-Otis, Ltc., 
and Butters Bros. (lifts and cranes); Richard Crittall and Co., 
and Benham and Sons (heating and hot-water service, venti- 
lating, \acuum cleanirg, and kitchen equipment); Foot, Milne 
& Co. (bells and telephones); Samuel Elliott and Sons, of 
Reading (counter desk fittings and harawood joinery); Hobbs, 
Hart & Co., Ltd. (strong-room doors, safes, etc.); Birch and 
Gaydon, Ltd., and Synchronome Clock Co. (clocks); Howard 
and Sons (furnishing of council chambers, board room, and 
directors’ rooms); J. Hill & Co. (nickel cloak-room fixtures and 
door furniture); Robert Adams (‘‘ Victor’’ floor springs for 
doors). 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


Messrs. John Hunter & Co., electric light and power engineers, 
of Rodney Street, Liverpool, request us to state that they were 
responsible for the con.plete lighting and _ power installation at 
Liverpool Cathedral, and that the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, and Messrs. F. and C. Osler, Ltd. were sub-con- 
tractors to them. 

The arrangements for heating Liverpool Cathedral bcing cn 
an entirely new system, require special reference. Very early 
in the history of the building of the Cathedral the question of 
heating was carefully considered, in order to avoid subsequent 
disfigurement of the structure. It was decided to adopt a com- 
bined system of warm air and hot water, with an accelerated 
circulation, similar to the heating systems in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Lady Chapel, vestries, 
ambulatory, and Chapter House are heated by hot water only, 
the radiators being designed to harmonize with the building. 

In 1920 the engineers, Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., 
of Trowbridge, having developed and patented a system of 
_ heating by means of a warm floor, submitted an alternative 

scheme for the main building, which was adopted by the com- 
mittee after very careful consideration. The method of heating 
a building by warming the floor was used by the Romans, as 


may be seen in the baths at Bath, and in the Baths of Caracalla 
at Rome, where the hot gases and products of combustion from 
a fire outside the room passed under the floor on their way to 
the chimney. In the Cathedral the warmed air is circulated 
through ducts in the floor by an electrically-driven centrifugal 
fan, the floor of the Cathedral thus becoming an immense 
radiator. The heat is evenly distributed, and down draughts 
are prevented, because the heating surface is the whole floor 
area of the choir, aisles, and transepts, the heating chamber 
being situated under the centre of the Cathedral, with an approach ~ 
from the roadway, near the south transept, for fuel. On account 
of the height of the Cathedral and the elevation of the site, the 
pressure on the water mains is not sufficient for hydrant service, 
and a powerful electrically-driven pump has been installed. 


The Roof of the Queen’s Dolls’ House. 


The roof of the Queen’s Dolls’ House is covered with slates 
from the famous Old Delabole Slate Quarries at Delabole, 
Cornwall. There are close on 4,000 tiny slates, of beautiful 
shades of brown and green, each one having to be specially 
made, and being no thicker than a playing card. They are in 
random sizes, the largest being 2? in. long, and the smallest 
about the size of a postage stamp, and are laid in diminishing 
courses, each slate being secured with two tiny brass “nails,” 
about nine-sixteenths of an inch long. The roof is hipped at 
each end, the slates at the hips being close mitred. The work 
occupied over twelve months. It is interesting also to note 
that the Old Delabole Slate Quarries have been in continuous 
working for over three hundred and seventy years. 


An Automatic Telephone System. 


Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., have sent us a copy 
of their automatic telephone dial folder, describing and 
illustrating the advantages of their automatic telephone system, 
which provides a means of establishing immediate connection 
between all its users without the intervention of an operator. 
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LADY CHAPEL - - - - - - _- LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
Architect : Sir G. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


GO KINGSWway, w.c.2 


HEATING, 


VENTILATING, 
& 
ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERS 


Head Office G Works: TROWBRIDGE. 
Branches at 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, 
BOURNEMOUTH, BRUSSELS. 


"Phone: 
ILOLBORN 
2219. 
FIOLBORN 
1358 


Telegraph: 
WARMTH, 
WeEstT CENT, 
LONDON 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL IS WARMED BY 
HADEN’S PATENT FLOOR HEATING SYSTEM. 


This. system is eminently suitable for halls, churches, and other 
buildings of an open nature, and has the great advantage that the 
architectural appearance is not interfered with in the slightest degree. 


Booklet and Litho. gratis on application. 
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The London County [all. Architect: Ralph Knott, Esq., F.RA.B.A. 
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for which Electric Light Fittings were 
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The Advantages and Future of Concrete. 


The Concrete Utilities Bureau have published a_ booklet 
setting forth the possibilities of concrete. This material, it 
states, was used extensively in the construction of the British 
Empire Exhibition. There are many illustrations, practical 
and artistic, and several eminent architectural authorities have 
contributed their views on the subject, amongst whom is 
the Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. Mr. A. R. Powys justifies his argument that the 
ancients used the then most modern material available and 
that is the reason why the same should be done to-day 
instead of imitating the past. ‘I welcome concrete as a 
building material of the first importance,’ he says. “Very 
few architects have had the courage, or have even been allowed 
by their clients, to use ferro-concrete for more than hidden 
structural purposes, and it is this hampering limitation which 
has prevented the public from knowing the material as one 
whose nature makes it possible to create a school of architecture 
new, fresh, vigorous, beautiful, and essentially of the present 
day.”” One thing he does not mention is that, so everlastingly 
imperishably hard is concrete, it will never need a society to 
protect it when it grows old. 

Concrete, it would seem, has a vast future, not only for prac- 
tical purposes, but for the expression of sculpture, decoration of 
the outside of buildings, reliefs, figures, etc. 


A Working Lift at Wembley. 


The Palace of Engineering at Wembley houses many ab- 
sorbingly interesting services to architects and builders, but 
Messrs. Etchells , Congdon, and Muir claim to have on their 
stand the only example of a working lift of every-day design at a 
practicable cost. 

The “ Regardless-of-cost” lift can be done well by almost any 
maker, but it needs great skill, long experience, and careful 
organization to produce lifts which work well all day, every day, 
year in and year out, at-a commercial price. A lift of this type 
can scarcely fail to do well; its controller, working gear, guides, 


car, and motor are built to last; their design and components 
have gained the verdict of experience, and satisfied users all over 
the world are agreed that they could not have done better than 
install them. 

The principles and ethics governing the construction of E.C.M. 
passenger lifts seem equally prominent in their goods and service 
lifts. The stand houses the more important parts of the latter 
types, and they are at the disposal of all who care to investigate 
E.C.M. claims to the mechanical superiority of their products. 
A most interesting device is the E.C.M. controller, whose depend- 
ability is known wherever lift practice is followed. 

This controller is entirely automatic and foolproof, and it is 
said that a person without any mechanical knowledge cannot 
misuse it. Unlike many lift controllers it has not a single un- 
necessary screw or contact, and it expresses efficiency in the lowest 
terms of simplicity. 

From the buyer’s standpoint no part of an electric lift is of - 
greater importance than the controller. 

The new catalogue issued by Etchells, Congdon, and Muir 
presents in an intelligible and helpful manner the whole business 
of lift practice. It is gladly sent to bona-fide enquirers on request. 


The Birmingham Guild, Ltd. 


Sir Edward Anson, Bt., has joined the Board of the Birmingham 
Guild) Ltd, in conjunction with Mr. C. A. LL Roberts, 
he will direct the business of the Company in London at 28 
Berners Street, W.1. 


Concrete Developments—the Silicate of 


Soda Process. 


The British Empire Exhibition at Wembley is significant from 
many points of view, and not the least interesting of these is 
the indication of the great progress that is being made with 
the use of concrete in purely constructional work. 

Whilst opinion is divided as to whether concrete has “arrived” 
from an architectural point of view, there is no question of its 
utility and value for roads, floors, foundations, and general 

(Continued on p. lviii.) 


Lighting EHeating 


E are specialists in the design and 

erection of complete installations for 

electric lighting, heating and power pur- 
poses. We have contracted for these plants 
throughout the country and have been remark- 
ably successful in giving complete satisfaction 
to our numerous clients. 


We stake our reputation on our 
work continuing to give satisfac- 
tion after completion, and make it 
our business to see that it does so. 


We invite your enquiries and will be pleased 
to furnish estimates for the erection of plants 
in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & Co. Ltd. 


CAXTON HOUSE 
WESTMINSTER S.W.1 


Telephones Victoria 4490 and 449] 


ANTIQUE MARBLE MANTELPIECES 


C. PRATT & SONS 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
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Lavatory, es = Joint Architects: Messys. T. P. and E. S. 


Messrs. Petey Robinson, Ltd. Clarkson, and H, Austen Hall, Esq, 


HE comfort and convenience of customers of stores and shops are now 

recelving increased attention. Rest rooms, writing and reading rooms, 
lavatory accommodation and hairdressing saloons, are regular features of the 
modern store. By the adoption of Vitrolite for Wall Linings, Partitions, 
Shelves, etc., they will remain scrupulously clean and sanitary with a minimum 
of care on the part of an attendant. Vitrolite is harder than marble and has 
a highly polished surface which is unstainable. It is made in large panels, snow 
white and jet black, a skilful combination of which will give a strikingly artistic 
effect and provide a permanent wall lining. 


Vitrolite is made in sheets up to 120 ins. by 40 ins., The first expense of installation is the only expense. 
+ in., 7s in., ze In., ¢1in., and | in. thick. It can be No maintenance is necessary and Vitrolite can be kept 
cut, bent to avoid sharp angles, drilled to take fittings, clean easily and quickly with a damp cloth. _ If desired 
and its edges bevelled and polished. It is fixed with Vitrolite can be etched with a design in any colour to 
Mastic to any ordinary cement screeded backing. harmonize with a particular scheme of decoration. 


Vitrolite is ideally suitable for Wall Linings, Ceilings, Partitions, Counters, 
Shelves, Table Tops, Splash Backs, etc., in Hospitals, Lavatories, Bathrooms, 
Hairdressing Saloons, Larders, Dairies, and Fish, Game and Poultry Shops, etc. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe), Ltd. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
Telephone—Victoria 9777. 
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engineering structures, such as coal bunkers for example. Its 
obvious advantages in this direction have been still further in- 
creased by the development of the silicate of soda treatment 
of which a very interesting account was given by Mr. L. A. Munro 
in a paper read before the International Cement Congress 
recently held in London. Silicate of soda is manufactured by 
fusing together a good grade of sand with soda ash, the resulting 
glass-like product generally being dissolved in water under 
special conditions and sold in the form of an almost colourless 
solution, which is further diluted with water and sprayed over 
the concrete surface when an intensely hard and dense outer 
layer is formed which gives a greatly increased resistance to 
abrasion and general wear and tear, one important result of 
which is the elimination of dusting, whilst the permeability 
by water and by oil is very much reduced. In the first place 
during the setting of cement free hydrated lime is formed by the 
action of water in decomposing poly-calcium silicates. This 
lime then reacts with the dilute solution of silicate of soda 
which penetrates the pores always present in the best concrete, 
and precipitates calcium silicates, thus filling up these pores 
and at the same time there is a separation of colloidal silica 
(SiO.) from the sodium silicate solution, the net result being 
the dense outer layer already mentioned which extends down- 
wards for about half an inch. 

The treatment of a number of valuable applications of the 
silicate of soda process were discussed, including the protection 
of concrete sea walls, the addition of a small amount of the 
material to the gauging water, the manufacture of acid proof 
cements, and the internal lining of concrete chimneys for pro- 
tection against the acid gases and other products of combustion. 
Incidentally the concrete chimney, which is little used in Great 
Britain, is an example where from an architectural point of 
view concrete may be superior to brick or stone and, of course, 
much better than steel. 

Finally there is given a description of the interesting motor- 
driven abrasion machine designed by Messrs. Brunner Mond’s 
research staff for concrete testing, and constructed in their own 
mechanics’ shops. This machine is in operation at the firm’s 
stand in the Chemical Section in the Palace of Industry at 


Visit our Showrooms. 


lee increasing demand for Cut Crystal Glass and 
Art Metal Electric Light Fittings has led us to 
make an even more comprehensive display than hitherto. 
The above illustration shows a corner of one of our 
showrooms and gives a slight impression of how these 
fittings are very attractively displayed. 
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The daintiness, originality, and great variety of designs 
exhibited are at once apparent to visitors. 


A wide range of exclusive designs in Mosaic, Cut 
Crystal and Self-coloured and Decorated Bowls, many 
in most original colourings, can also be seen. 


pecialise in Reproductions of Period Styles, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters: 


RICHSON & CO. LTD., 
113 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 506 (2 LiNEs).— =—— 
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the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, the principle consisting 
essentially in the use of two hardened pieces of steel that are 
moved backwards and forwards over the surface of the block 
of sand-cement to be tested. At the same time sand is fed down 
the centre of the two pieces of steel in such a way that it is dis- 
tributed evenly between the steel and the sand-cement block, 
being continuously blown away by compressed air. By this 
means the very pronounced hardening effect of silicate of soda 
is demonstrated in a striking manner as the blocks have been 
treated on one half only, and on exposure to the machine the 
untreated half is rapidly worn away after a few minutes, whilst 
the other portion is almost unaffected. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor: A. E, RICHARDSON, F.R.1.B.A. 
Reader and Tutor : ARTHUR STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., and a staff of Assistants. 
DAY COURSES. ; 
I. The Degree Course of the University. Ill. The Diploma Course. - 
II. The Certificate Course. IV. Advanced Design Course. 
ATELIER. y 

The new building for the Atelier (Advanced Architectural Design) in Malet Street is 
now in full use. 

EVENING COURSES. xe 

Evening Courses in the Design and Construction of Modern Buildings are conducted 
by Professor Richardson, with the assistance of Mr. W. R. Jaggard; F.R.I.B.A., for those 
engaged in Architects’ Offices during the day. 

The School is open every evening during the term (except Saturday) from 6 to 9. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITION, 

An Entrance Exhibition, of the value of £40, tenable in the Bartlett School of Architecture 
for five years, subject to satisfactory progress, may be awarded in September. Candidates 
must have passed the London Matriculation or some other examination accepted in its stead. 
Application must be received not later than September 15th. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING 
(under the direction of Professor S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.). 

Students can work in the day or in the evening, or partly in both. “ - 

A Diploma in Town Planning and Civil Architecture or in Town Planning and Civil 
Engineering is granted by the University, and a Certificate in Town Planning is granted by 
University College. 

THE SESSION 1924-25 OPENS ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2oth. 

For prospectus, giving further information, apply to :— 

WALTER W. SETON, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.) 


ASSISTANT ARCHITECT required by the Chinese Maritime Customs 

Service for duty in the Works Department in China for a period of three 
years with possible perm7nency. Good salary. Free passage. Candidates 
must be unmarried, aged 26-30; must have passed examination for 
Associate Membership of the R.I.B.A., and possess a good knowledge of 
reinforced concrete. Apply to The Secretary, Office of Chinese Maritime 
Customs, 26 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Sole Manufacturers : 


CANDY & CO. LTD. 


London Showrooms : 87 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1. 
Works : Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
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W. Walcot. 


Justinian weds Theodora. 


The above reproduction of Mr. W. Watcot's 
latest etching reveals the important part 
Marble plays in the setting of social and 
historical events. 

This beautiful etching was 
composed by the Artist for 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, L™: 


Marble Experts, 
64 Kennington Oval, Pongone ose 


THE, ARCHITECTURAL 


Books of the Month. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIAZVAL ARCHITECTURE. By THEODORE 
PIGNATORRE. London: Drane’s. Price 21s. net. 

GARDEN DEVELOPMENT. By T. GEorrrEY W. HENSLow, M.A., 
F.R.H.S. London: Dean and Son, Ltd. Price r5s. net. 

PERSPECTIVES. By ALBert C. FREEMAN. London: Drane’s. Price 
ros. 6d. net. 

THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURE. By C. and A. WILLIAMs- 
Eris. London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net. 

WHERE SHAKESPEARE RESTS. By BEatrRicE and Percy Home. 
London : The Homeland Association, Ltd. Price ts. 6d. net. 

QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED, No. to. Scotland: JAMEs DuTHIE & 

"Co. Price ts. net. 

“V and D” REFRACTORY BRICKS. Copyright by GrusEPPE VER- 
zoccut. London: Guide No. 3. London: Odhams Press, Ltd. 
Price rs. net. 


University of London. 


Bartlett School of Architecture. 

We have received a prospectus from University College from 
which we note that the forthcoming session will commence on 
or about the rst of October and will be divided into three terms. 
Intending students should communicate with the Secretary. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination. 


The R.I.B.A. statutory examination for the offices of district 
surveyor under the London Building Acts or building sur- 
veyor under local authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A., Lon- 
don, on October 22, 23, and 24. Applications for admission to 
the examinations accompanied by the fee of £3 3s. must be 
received at the R.I.B.A. not later than October 4. Full par- 
ticulars of the examinations and application forms can be obtained 
from the secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Change of Address. 


The Cambridge University School of Architecture has moved 
from 75 Trumpington Street to 1 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge 
(a little south of the Fitzwilliam Museum and beside the engineer- 
ing laboratory). 


REVIEW. 


First Conference of Special Libraries and 


Information Bureaux. 


The first Conference of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux was held from 5th to 8th September at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 

The objects of the Conference were outlined at the opening 
session by Dr. R. S. Hutton, Director of the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association, and Mr. J. G. Pearce, Director of 
the Cast Iron Research Association. 

Subsequently, Mr. Allan Gomme, Librarian to H.M. Patent 
Office, London, Mr. B. M. Headicar, of the Lendon School of 
Economics, and Dr. S. C. Bradford, of the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, addressed the Conference on their respective 
libraries. 

An address by Lieut.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, O.B.E., Secretary 
to the Carnegie Trustees, outlined the policy of the Trustees with 
regard to Special Libraries, and Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Chief 
Librarian in Manchester, and Lieut.-Col. E. L. Johnson, Director 
of the Cleveland Technical Institution, dealt with Special 
Libraries in relation to other libraries and institutions. 

The Conference, which was highly successful, provided abun- 
dant evidence of the interest in this field of work, and in order to 
ensure continuity of interest, without forming another Associ- 
ation, a Standing Committee of the Conference was appointed 
with power to consider matters in the interests of those engaged 
in directing or operating special libraries, and to convene a further 
conference at some future date. This Committee is represen- 
tative of a wide range of institutions, and has already held its 
first meeting. 


Vacancy for a Professor of Architecture. 


The Auckland University College, Auckland, New Zealand, 
invites applications for the position of professor of architecture, 
at a salary of £900 per annum. Conditions of appointment and 
forms of application can be obtained from the London agent of 
the University of New Zealand, Mr. J. W. Joyne, M.A., 88 Gower 
Street, Wats 
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compares with the Edmundsons System. 


Telephonz: Victoria 9670. 
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The Installation 


you ean recommend 


pee Edmundsons Installation for Lighting and Power 
requirements for Country Houses is the product of 40 
years’ specialised experience. 


Edmundsons have installed Lighting and Power Plants in large and’small country houses through- 
out the country with complete satisfaction in every case to the architect and client concerned. 


For reliability of service and economical running there is no contemporary installation which 


We welcome the opportunity to assist architects in this connection and our experience is al your disposal without obligation. 


4 dmundson§ 


LECTRICITY CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Broad Sanctuary Chambers, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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Over 40 Branches throughout England and Scotland. 
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An old church in Holland. 


This is one of a series of RE ral sp eY eet - 
Bee otk het pan vee (Ma SCO painting—in which the colours are 


Dope drei RDA) This embodied in the lime facing—is spoilt by 
young artist regularly exhibits at dampness in the substance of the wall. Sometimes 
the Royal Academy, and we con-~ this moisture brings salts to the surface—salts dissolved 
tidently believe that, at no distant from the structural materials. This results in efflorescence 


date, he will be generally regarded ; ‘ ; 
Pare pares kn LOBE Rich and disruption of the fresco facing. 


etchers and line draughtsmen. 


When the lime facing for the fresco is done over a rendering of cement 
mortar that has been waterproofed with ‘PUDLO’ Brand Powder, 


6 9 there is an absolute barrier to the passage of moisture. Also efflor- 
escence cannot pass through nor form upon the surface of the work. 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER Prevents damp patches upon Walls. 


Used also for Reservoirs, Tanks, Basements, Swimming Baths, Flat Roofs, Garage Pits, Washing Floors, etc. 
Used by the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, G.P.O., Crown Agents, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, The Japanese. Italian, Spanish and. Dutch Governments. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Lirp., = KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


J. H, Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A Thirteenth-Century Glass Painting. 


With the generous assistance of Sir Otto Beit, K.C.M.G., 
and the National Art-Collections Fund, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has recently acquired a fine panel of thirteenth century 
stained glass. The panel, about twenty inches square, is in 
a remarkably good condition, very little decayed and practi- 
cally free from restoration. It shows a saint disputing before 
an audience, and is a typical example of the bold convention- 
alized style of the thirteenth century. Its place of origin is 
unknown, and it belongs to a period of stained glass design in 
which it is very difficult to make a distinction between the 
schools in France and in England, but the history of this parti- 
cular panel makes it probable that it is English, and in any 
case it is an example of the art of stained glass at the height of 
its achievement. It is exhibited among the thirteenth-century 
stained glass in Room 110. 


London’s New Art Gallery. 


In November the old County Hall in Spring Gardens is to be 
opened as an art gallery, says “The Daily Telegraph.” The 
building is being converted at a cost of £10,000, and the work is 
already well in hand. The building is admirably suited for the 
purpose. There is a fine circular hall, until two years ago the 
council-chamber of the L.C.C., with a lofty ornamented roof sur- 
rounded by fanlights giving an excellent and well-diffused light. 
Opening out of the council-chamber are smaller galleries. Alto- 
gether it is estimated that there will be accommodation for the 
hanging of some 500 or 600 pictures of average size. In the outer 
galleries drastic alterations are being made to give effect to the 
latest system of “top side” lighting. The old roofs are being 
removed, and these portions of the building are being practically 
rebuilt. Each outer gallery has had a new roof specially designed 
to suit its aspect and dimensions, and the result should be a great 
advance on anything yet achieved in the science of picture 
lighting. 


The Installation and Care of Church Bells. 


The Central Committee for the Protection of Churches have 
circulated a memorandum on church bells, agreed upon between 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the 
Central Council of Church Bell Ringers. The committee state 
that, in their judgment, “it is desirable to emphasize most 
strongly the danger that may accrue to our ancient church 
towers by the addition of more bells, unless they are hung under 
skilled advice.” The committee express serious concern at 
“information received as to the condition of certain ancient 
towers in the country which are of priceless artistic and archi- 
tectural value. It is not without reason that they would urge 
upon diocesan committees the desirability of inspecting and 
watching towers and the need of obtaining reports by competent 
architects in as many cases as possible.” 


Mosaic in Westminster Cathedral. 


On the pier which separates the Chapels of St. Patrick and 
St. Gregory in the south aisle of Westminster Cathedral a mosaic 
has been placed—‘“Ikone” or image of “The blessed Oliver 
Plunkett.’ This mosaic is the work of Mr. Boris Anrep, who 
designed and executed mosaics in the Crypt of the Cathedral 
and also the pavement in the Blake room at the Tate Gallery. 


An Ancient Poole Building. 


The Society of Poole (Dorset) Men have passed a resolution 
calling upon the local Town Council to reconsider their decision 
not to purchase the ancient building, the original hall of the 
Guild of St. George, and, if possible, to secure the property 
with a view to its preservation. The National Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Monuments wrote suggesting that if the 
Council would not make a move in the matter, the Poole Society 
itself should try and raise the funds and also secure the co- 
operation of the Dorset Field Club towards that end. 
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Hawdoods 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


~ HInces 


“‘Hawgood’s”’ Reversible Spring Hinges 
are approved and used by H.M. Office of 
Works, the L.C.C., railway companies, 
corporations, schools, theatres, work- 
houses, ete., throughout the country 
— evidence of their efficiency. 


Adaptable to any weight or style of 
door, they are fixed in the same posi- 
tion as ordinary Butt-Hinges and have 
no connection with the floor. 

Made of Gun Metal by British Labour, 
they are extremely simple to fix or 
repair and eliminate the high cost of 
labour entailed in fixing other spring 
hinges under the floor. 


Always specify ** Hawgood’s”’ Reversible 
Spring Hinges in your estimates. 


Description : 


Twin Hinge has 2 springs which are 
inserted in casement or post. Wings 
(which clip door and are not inserted) 
measure 3tins. by 4ins. deep. Weight 
about 5}1bs, 
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CURRENT CONTRACTS 


Nia se PRE MVMISESS FOR MESSRS. LIBERITY. 


a) Bee be —— 
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Messrs. Edwin T. & E. Stanley From a ee Higgs & Hill, Lid., 


Hall, FF.RI.B.A., Architects. Contractors. 


TPODORSHOUSEMARGYUESPLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Considering that in all craftsmanship permanence and well-chosen 
materials are elements for which someone must be trusted, 1t 1s 


wise to place confidence in Contractors of assured reputation. 


Telephone: Brixton 2340. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Road, S.W.8 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.4, Telephone: Central 2311. 
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Alternative Methods of House Building. 


Before Parliament adjourned the Government accepted a 
motion in the House of Lords for an inquiry into the various 
alternative methods of house building, and the Minister of 
Health has accordingly set up a committee with the following 
terms of reference : ‘“To inquire and report as to new materials 
or methods of construction which are or may be available for 
the building of houses for the working classes, and to make 
recommendations as to the organization required for securing 
the adoption and use of approved new materials or methods 
by local authorities and other bodies or persons providing such 
houses.” 

The committee will be constituted as follows: Sir Ernest W. 
Moir, Bart., M.Inst.C.E. (chairman), Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., 
M.V.O., Sir Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Major Harry 
Barnes, V.P.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., Messrs. John A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., 
RK. Coppock; 4K. Forber, CBee Bina Ge hicks Shae |arce 
jfolabatsiiorey, IEC, (eel 18, aLenaheay, Caleta, WLW OL, ID. [TP 
(L.C.C.), Messrs. W. H. Nicholls, A. G. White, C..E. Whyte, and 
J. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A. The secretary of the committee will be 
Mr. T. H. Sheepshanks, of the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 
S.W.1, to whom all communications should be addressed. 


Messrs Ro CoD ol macti recom (a: 


Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. ask us to announce that they 
are not in any way connected with the business being carried 
on at 51a, New Bond Street, under the style of The Grosvenor 
Gallery, and ask that communications should be sent to their 
only address :—144, 145, 146, New Bond Street, London, W.r. 


A Memorial to the Memory of Longfellow. 


The people of the Maritime and New England States have 
launched a movement to raise the necessary funds to erect a 
monument to Longfellow, who by his poem “Evangeline” 
immortalized the Annapolis Valley. 


University of Manchester. 


From the prospectus of university courses in the Municipal 
College of Technology we note that the tuition fees are reduced 
for all courses other than photographic technology. 


‘The Houses of Parliament. 


The exterior stonework of the Houses of Parliament is decaying 
by reason of the weather to such an extent that it may be neces- 
sary for some hundreds of thousands of pounds to be expended 
to effect repairs. The spires, pinnacles, statues, and coats-of-arms 
are in such a condition that total replacement may be necessary. 

The Department of Industrial and Scientific Research are 
considering various schemes of preservation. 


A Domestic Welfare Exhibition. 


The city of Glasgow is holding an exhibition of Domestic 
Welfare in Kelvin Hall, from October 13 to November 1. 
The exhibits will include House Furnishings and Decoration; 
Lighting, Heating, and Labour-saving Appliances. 


The late Mr. William Claessen, Architect. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. William Claessen, of 
Ceylon, architect. He was born in 1877 in Colombo, which in 
later years was to become the centre of his architectural activities, 
and was articled to Mr. Edward Skinner, F.R.I.B.A. He was 
responsible for many buildings in Colombo and the suburbs, 
and numerous picturesquely designed bungalows in the fashion- 
able locality and far-off towns and hamlets. The city to-day 
is studded with schools and colleges, chapels and churches, 
business premises and public buildings, hospitals and war 
memorials, and a variety of other architectural work from his 
designs. As a designer of private residences and bungalows he 
had perhaps no equal in Ceylon. He was a Fellow of the Society 
of Architects, a member of the Institute of Structural Engineers 
in 1921, and a Council Member of the Ceylon Society of Arts. 


RADIATORS 


Small water capacity ; Reduces contents 
of system by one-half and gives rapid 
circulation and heating. 


Compactness :* Saves 33}% floor space. 


Easily cleaned: All surfaces accessible 
and more easily cleaned than old types. 


Appearance: Neat and unobtrusive. 


Reliability : Twice tested to a hydraulic 
pressure of 100 lbs. per sq. in. 


Write for Lists, 


“Ideal Classic Radiators for Every Installation” 


[DEAL | 


The Superiority of 


IDEAL CLASSIC RADIATORS 


The right and left-hand threaded tapered nipple con- 
struction ensures strength and prevents leaky joints. 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


For Heating and. Hot Water Supply 


NATIONAL [PADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. | 


Telephone—Central 4220. Telegrams—“' Radiators, Hull.” 


LIMITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1 


Telephone—Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). 


Telegrams—“‘Idealrad, London.” 
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Board Room. WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. Messrs. Mewés & Davis, Architects. 


The whole of the Plaster and Decorative Woodwork at the New Premises 
of the Westminster Bank Lid., Angel Court, have been carried out by us. 


mA CKSON -& SONS, Ltd. 22torie. LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” Telephone: Museum 3835 
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The International Labour Office of the 


League of Nations. 


The new building for the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations for which a site was given by the Swiss Govern- 
ment is making satisfactory progress. It is hoped that the roofing 
will be finished before the end of the year, thus permitting con- 
tinuous work to be carried on without fear of stoppages on 
account of rain or snow. Among the gifts already promised to 
the office for this building are £4,000 from the British Govern- 
ment, the particular furnishing to which it is to be applied to be 
determined in consultation with the architect and the building 
sub-committee. The Canadian Government has offered to pro- 
vide doors of Canadian wood for the ground floor. Switzerland 
is giving two stone figures to be placed at the main entrance door, 
while Denmark has offered an “objet d’art”’ from the Royal 
Porcelain Factory at Copenhagen. Government representatives 
from various other States have also stated that their own coun- 
tries had been recommended to he!p in the decoration of the new 
office, Japan, China, Hungary, and Italy being among the 
countries concerning which such announcements have been made. 


The late Mr. Henry John Snell. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Henry John Snell, of 
Plymouth, an architect well known in the West of England. 
Among the many institutions he designed were the South Devon 
and Cornwall Institution for the Blind, Plymouth; the Royal 
Sailors’ Rests, Fore Street, Devonport, Keyham, and Ports- 
mouth; the Royal Sailors’ Home, Morice Square, Devonport ; 
the Y.M.C.A., Bedford “Street, Plymouth, and at St. Austell; 
the Royal Dockyard Orphanage, Devonport; Nurses’ Home, 
Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport; Tavistock Urban Council's 
offices and the Courtenay House, north wing, and hospital of 
Kelly College, Tavistock; Devonport Technical School; Grand 
Theatre, Stonehouse; Plymouth Co-operative Society’s Central 
Stores and offices, and about twenty of the Society’s branches in 
the three towns; the Marine Biological Laboratory, the Hoe; 
and North Road Railway Station. The bank buildings he de- 


signed included Lloyds in Bedford Street, Plymouth; Lloyds, 
Fore Street, Devonport ; Barclays, in Princess Square, Plymouth ; 
and five others in western towns. Board schools to his credit were 
eight in Plymouth and Stonehouse, including Regent Street 
(Higher Grade), Salisbury Road, and Hyde Park Road, and five 
other schools elsewhere. In the Three Towns twelve new churches 
and chapels commemorate him, including St. Matthew’s Church, 
Stonehouse ; Wesley Chapel, Ebrington Street ; and the Wesleyan 
and Baptist churches on Mutley Plain. For other places he 
designed twenty-seven churches and chapels, and made plans 
for eight Sunday schools. His designs for the restoration and 
extension of churches and chapels numbered twenty, six being 
in Plymouth, and including the interior of King Street Wesleyan 
Chapel. Among the building estates he laid out were : Seven 
Trees fields, now covered by Whitefield Terrace, Baring, and 
Mildmay Streets, and the South Devon and East Cornwall 
Hospital ; the Lockyer estate, on which Wilderness Road, Lockyer 
Road, and Townsend Crescent were built; and the Whiteford 
estate, now comprising Whiteford Road, Vapron Road, Thornhill 
Road. 


The Chapel at Godsfield, New Alresford. 


The chapel at Godsfield, New Alresford, Hants, has been 
scheduled for preservation as an ancient historical building. 
Built of flint, with ashlar dressings, it dates from about 1360. 


The Development of Southsea Common. 


The first section of the development of Southsea Common 
will be commenced early in October. The whole scheme will be 
extended over three years, and will involve a total expenditure 
of £60,000. 


The Improvement of Scarborough. 


The Scarborough Town Council have approved in principle 
the plans of further improvements on the North Side. The 
estimated cost of the present scheme is £14,700, but it forms 
only a part of what is in the minds of the Corporation for the 
development of this part of Scarborough. 
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London Showrooms : 87 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1. 
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THE HEATING APPARATUS 
Was 


carried out by 


CLEMENTS JEAKES © CO, 


whose business 
has now been amalgamated 


with 


BENHAM ‘& SONS, Lp. 


66 WIGMORE : STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6662 (3 lines). 
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THE GREAT HALE.” CHEOUERS. 


After its careful restoration by Lord Lee, 
Chequers was handed over to the Nation 
inviotge = lhe Electrics Lieht® Bittings 
were designed and made by us in 1g1I0. 


FARADAY & SON,LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES 
146-150 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON,W. 
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The Sand-Lime Brick. 


A Neglected Process of Great National Importance. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


We are hearing much just now with regard to the necessity of 
scientific methods in the control of industry, especially in con- 
nection with coal and power and the production of cheap elec- 
tricity. In these days of chaos in the building and allied trades, 
the importation of bricks, tiles, and similar material from France 
and Belgium, and “houses erected by magic in two or three days 
equal to mansions for £470 each,” it is well to remember that 
one of the reforms long overdue in this country is the adoption 
of scientific methods in brickmaking. For example, we continue 
to neglect the efficient principle of the sand-lime (calcium- 
silicate) brick. This consists essentially in mixing intimately 
sand with 5 to 10 per cent. slaked lime (depending on the quality 
of the lime) containing no trace of quicklime or unslaked lime, 
forming this into a plastic mass with water, passing through a 
brick-moulding machine, and then heating for 8 to ro hours in a 
closed metal cylinder with direct steam at a pressure of about 
120 lb. per square inch—that is, a temperature of approximately 
350 deg. F. Under these conditions a chemical reaction takes 
place between part of the sand (silica) and the lime, resulting in 
the formation of hydrated calcium silicates, which bind the whole 
mass into an intensely hard, close-grained, homogeneous brick, 
of superior quality to the ordinary burnt-clay brick. 

Other advantages are that every brick is a “facing’”’ brick, 
being mathematically straight and of equal size, with no sign of 
twisting, bulging or distortion, so that also less mortar is required 
and it is much easier to obtain the best effect with plaster. 
Further, they are more handsome in appearance, something 
like sandstone—the colour depending on the sand used—so that 
a building constructed with them has an especially pleasing and 
artistic appearance on this account, together with the equality 
in dimensions already mentioned, and the even line of mortar 
between. 

Again, they are cheaper and simpler to manufacture, and no 
skilled labour is required, whilst sand is found almost everywhere, 


whereas good clay is much more difficult to obtain, and, in addi- 
tion, the process is extraordinarily rapid. Thus finished bricks 
from the raw material can be turned out ready for use in 24 to 36 
hours, as compared with months of ageing and maturing in the 
case of ordinary bricks, both for the clay and the finished 
product. 

As regards chemical and physical tests in the laboratory, they 
are also better than the burnt-clay brick, having greater resistance 
to crushing strain, equal porosity to air, and less absorbent 
qualities for water. In this connection the Engineering Standards 
Association specification for sand-lime bricks should be con- 
sulted (British Standards Association, 28 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1; 1s. 2d. post free). 

Finally, millions of sand-lime bricks have been used on the 
Continent and in America for years past. It is estimated that the 
world output of sand-lime bricks is to-day 2,500,000,000 per 
annum, and during the last few years particularly rapid progress 
has been made in the United States and Canada, where the com- 
bined production was 350,000,000 bricks per annum in 1913 alone. 
Also there are hundreds of important public buildings in America 
and in Europe and untold thousands of houses constructed with 
bricks of this type, and as one example we have the Berlin Law 
Courts, in which over 15,000,000 sand-lime bricks were used. 
Further, these bricks are made in Great Britain by a few brick- 
makers, and have been used regularly for a long time past, so 
that there is no question as to their high quality. 

In the manufacture the amount of lime to use depends upon the 
quality of the latter. With good quality “fat” lime 5 to 6 per 
cent. is sufficient, but with hydraulic or less pure lime, 8 to 10 per 
cent. may be necessary, and the exact figure is a matter for the 
individual conditions. Very roughly, however, the average 
proportion is sand, 85 per cent.; lime, 8 per cent.; and water 
(combined), 7 per cent. 

The essential secret of success is that not the minutest trace 
of free or unslaked lime must be present in the slaked lime and 
sand mixture when steaming takes place. This fact was first 
realized by Mr. E. R. Sutcliffe, of the firm of Messrs. Sutcliffe, 
Speakman & Co., Ltd., of Leigh, who have had many years’ 
experience of the sand-lime and allied types of brick, and of the 

(Continued on p. liv.) 
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plant and machinery necessary for their manufacture, and are 
one of the pioneers of the process. 

Most ordinary methods of slaking lime are apt to leave a 
certain very small amount of free lime, which, for all ordinary 
processes, does not matter much. For sand-lime bricks, however, 
the question is a vital one, and for this reason the “silo” system 
for slaking the lime is much the best. The lime is first ground 
to a fine powder, all through a 50-mesh screen (50 holes per linear 
inch, 2,500 holes per square inch), and is then thoroughly mixed 
with the sand in the required proportions by means of special 
grinding and mixing machinery, Water is added, and after a 
further mixing the plastic mixture is allowed to lie in tanks or 
silos for 12 to 24 hours. The grinding of the lime, the mixing 
with water and sand, followed by the long period in the silo, ensure 
that every particle of the lime is slaked. Finally, the mixture 
is run through a large edge runner mill, and is then ready for the 
brick-moulding machine. 

The final sand-lime mixture is then passed through a brick- 
moulding machine, and the brick shapes subsequently stacked 
upon small platform wagons, each of which holds 650 to 950 
bricks—depending on the size of the latter—and these wagons 
are run into a long steel plate horizontal steam heater or “‘auto- 
clave,’ which is something like a long “Lancashire” boiler with 
the furnace tubes removed, but having a heavy lifting door at 
one end. The charge of wagons is then closed in and steam admit- 
ted at 130 Ib. per square inch (350 deg. F.) for 8 to 10 hours, when 
the reaction is complete, although if steam at, say, 200 Jb. 
(395 deg. F.) is used, the process is completed in about 5 hours. 

Opinions differ with regard to the exact chemical reactions 
that take place, but what seems to happen is that at the moist 
heat the grains of sand (silica, SiO,) become very slightly soluble, 
and react with the hydrated lime, as already indicated, forming 
calcium silicates that bind the sand grains together into an 
intensely hard homogeneous mass, something on the lines of the 
part played by cement in the preparation of concrete. 

The same principle is adopted also for the manufacture of 
building ‘‘stone” blocks up to 18 by 9 by gin. or 12 by 24 by 
44 in., with a rough face if necessary, and for flat paving blocks, 
in this case containing 15 to 20 per cent. lime, and having a 
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strength up to 600 tons per square foot. Finally, it should be 
noted that the process is also particularly valuable from a 
national point of view, because on the same lines bricks may be 
made from the ash and clinker of steam boiler and other furnaces 
and blast furnace slag, millions of tons of which exist to-day in 
Great Britain, and are being continually turned out. 


The Prices of Building Materials. 


Sir Halford Mackinder, chairman of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Health “To Survey the 
Prices of Building Materials,” has issued his report for July and 
August. He sets out in full the prices for July, and has only 
recorded the August prices where a change has occurred since 
the previous month. He again includes the prices for April, 
1914, and April, 1923. In eight of the districts included in the 
schedule an advance in the price of common bricks was reported 
between June and July, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per thousand. 
There was also a general reaction in the price of lead, which 
increased by amounts varying between {1 and {£2 per ton. Be- 
tween July and August in most districts the increase in the price 
of lead has continued, but otherwise there has been no general 
change to which attention need be drawn. Copies of the report 
can be obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 6d. net. 


A School of Pathology for Cambridge. 


Mr. Ernest Gates, of Old Buckenham (Norfolk), has promised 
to give £33,000 to Cambridge University to complete the endow- 
ment of a school of pathology. The gift has been promised in 
response to an appeal made by the university authorities. The 
trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation recently offered the 
university £100,000 to build a school of pathology, together with 
the sum of £3,300 towards its endowment. The offer was made 
on the condition that the university should find the remaining 
£33,000 considered necessary for the completion of the endow- 
ment. By the generosity of Mr. Gates the university is now able 
to accept the offer. 
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Whiteley Village, near Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey. 


The general contractors for Whiteley Village, near Walton- 
on-Thames, were Henry Martin, Ltd., Northampton; and 
the sub-contractors were:—The Limmer Asphalte Co., Ltd. 
(asphalt); S. &,E. Collier, Ltd. (bricks); ‘Stanley Bros., 
Ltd. (glazed bricks); Bath & Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. 
(stone); Henry Martin, Ltd. (ferro-concrete construction, 
fireproof floors, partitions, plumbing and sanitary work, gas- 
fitting and plasterwork); Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. (steel 
work); S. & E. Collier, Ltd. (roofing tiles); Geo. Wragge, 
Ltd. (casements and casement fittings); Rice & Co., Ltd., 
and Bratt Colbran & Co., Ltd. (stoves, grates, mantels) ; 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., and I. Bolding and Sons, Ltd. (sanitary 
ware and fittings); Thos. Elsleys, Ltd. (lead down-pipes and 
K.W. heads); Westminster Flooring Co., and Acme Flooring 
Co. (flooring); Cash & Co., Pinchin & Walton, Church Bros., 
Drake & Gorham, Ltd. (electric wiring); Geo. Farmiloe 
and Sons, Ltd. (leaded lights); W. Bainbridge, Reynolds, 
Ltd. (art metal work); Geo. Wright & Co. (gas fixtures); 
James Gibbons, Ltd. and Colledge & Bridgen (door 
furniture—locks, electric bell plates,  etc.); Bromsgrove 
Guild, Ltd. (gates, railings, handrails, balusters); Geo. Johnson 
(lifts and cranes); Jeffrey & Co., and Clements, Jeakes 
& Co., Ltd. (heating and ventilating); Gillett & Johnston 
(clocks, church bells, etc.); H. Morecroft (main sewers 
and roads). 


A Memorial in Kirkby Malham Church. 


Messrs. Rattee and K:tt of Cambridge were responsible for 
the making, fitting, and fixing of the memorial in Kirkby Malham 
Church, Yorkshire, which was designed by Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
Mr. Kruger Gray drew and blazoned in colour the series of 
coats-o -arms on the overhanging cornice. 
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Warm Rooms and Hot Water. 


We have received from the National Radiator Company new 
editions of their pamphlets relating to Ideal Classic Boilers, 
Radiators, Domestic Boilers and the Ideal Or Cookanheat. The 
pamphlets fully explain and illustrate the ‘Ideal’? Hot Water 
Supply and Warming Arrangements. Copies may be obtained 
by clients on request. 


A New Type of Grate. 


A new Combination Grate has been built on entirely new lines 
by the Carron Company, called the “Carronia.” It is claimed 
to be a revolution in this type of grate. Its action is slow 
combustion; and it gives a quick and plentiful supply of. hot 
water. Heat is distributed at the required temperature for 
all purposes by simple adjustment of canopy, the raising or 
lowering of which automatically operates flues. 


The ‘*Stannos”’ System of Electric Wiring. 


A new and very well produced brochure has recently been 
published by Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., of Woolwich, 
illustrating the diversity of buildings for which the ‘‘Stannos” 
system of electric wiring has been supplied. Many pictures are 
given in the brochure of cottages, housing schemes, town houses, 
mansions, castles, abbeys, schools, colleges, sports pavilions, 
commercial offices, hospitals, hotels, markets, and buiidings in 
tropical countries, in which they have installed electric wiring, 
forming a remarkable tribute to the enterprise of Messrs. Siemens, 
and the evident efficiency and value of their “Stannos” system. 


The Rising Generation. 


In the current issue of “A Thousand and One Uses for Gas”’ 
many interesting photographs and particulars of domestic 
economy class-room equipment are included. Pupils at the 
various training centres will be able to gain practical experience 
in the use of clean and labour-saving appliances such as are 
used in every modern home. 
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RENAISSANCE, 1500-1650. By M. Jourpain. London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. Price £3 net. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Sir BanisTER FLETCHER. Lon- 
don) Bey Batsford) Ltd Price 42s; net. 

TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. By Cyrit F. Lan-Davis, F.R.P.S. London: 


George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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Christian Movement. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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London : Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
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he vate: Mr.) Ee Colicutrar be Relebeae 


We regret to record the death of Mr. T. E. Collcutt, PP.R.I.B.A. 
the well-known architect, at the age of eighty-four. Mr. Collcutt 
was president of the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
period 1906-08, and had been awarded, in 1902, the Royal gold 
medal for architecture. Perhaps the best remembered of his 
works is the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, built in 1887. 
He also designed the Savoy Hotel extension, King’s Hall, Hol- 
born Restaurant, the building at Southwark for “Oxo,” Ltd., 
the interior decorations for s.s. ‘‘Narkunda,” and many other im- 
portant public buildings and residences throughout the country. 
Mr. Collcutt was a devotee to the use. of terra-cotta, which he 
used mostly as a dressing, usually in conjunction with brick, for 
his buildings. The Palace Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, and the 
City Bank on Ludgate Hill are examples of this treatment. 

His public appearances of recent years have been few, although 
as recently as 1921 he read a paper before the R.I.B.A., entitled 
“Architectural Education.’ We are sure that his loss will be 
deeply regretted. 


Drawings and Design. 
The Elimination of Elaborate Drawings. 


Writing on the subject of dispensing with elaborate drawings 
for present-day architectural design, ‘‘The Architects’ Journal” 
says :— 

z Modern architectural design has been often criticized for its 
complete subjection to the drawing-board, and few will deny 
the general justice of the criticism. Much modern street archi- 
tecture bears on its face visible evidence of its origin. Features 
that look well in true elevation lose their significance when 
regarded from the pavement of a narrow street. How often we 
see hood moulds to windows hiding the detail of entablatures ; 
projecting cornites partially obscuring the view of balustrades 
above. Fore-shortening is only one of the difficulties that beset 
the modern architect who must needs set down his thoughts on 
paper; there are many others that need not now be detailed. 
The point that we come to is: Is it possible to dispense with 
drawings in modern architectural design ? Is it possible to do 
the designing, so to speak, on the job? Under the complicated 
conditions of modern building, the answer, generally speaking, 
must be—No. Yet we hear of architects who are dispensing 
with drawings wherever they possibly can. One distinguished 
architect will never provide a drawing for carved detail if he can 
avoid it ; he sketches his design on the rough wood or the boasted 
stone, and gives personal directions to the craftsman, much in 
the medieval way. The possibilities in this respect are obviously 
limited, yet the fact that drawings are being dispensed with at 
all is surely a sign of the times. Even where they are essential, 
drawings are becoming simpler. The useful word ‘repeat’ is 
much more frequently found upon them than it used to be. In 
some kinds of work, indeed, architectural design is becoming in 
a measure standardized. In the case of his very charming 
domestic work at Welwyn, Mr. Louis de Soissons has evolved 
some excellent standard types of windows and doorways that 
are capable of being used in a great variety of effective combina- 
tions. As a result there is no longer any need for elaborate 
drawings; a simple outline elevation with the types of windows 
and doorways indicated meets every requirement.” 
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While a great wave of building effort has been 
sweeping the country, fostered by the encourage- 
ment given by legislative bodies to housing 
schemes, the alteration and reconstruction of old 


buildings has received but little consideration. 
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it tenanted and to meet the ever-increasing cost 


of maintenance and upkeep. 
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old building under the advice of an architect 
who replans the structure for use under modern 


conditions. 
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The President’s Badge of the York and 
East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


On this page we illustrate the new presidential badge of office 
of the York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. The 
pendant is executed in silver-gilt with an azure enamelled, 
convex section, oval ground, upon which are depicted the coats- 
of-arms of the important centres within the area of the York and 
Ikast Yorkshire Architectural Society, viz., York in the centre, 
Hull on the left, Beverley on the right, and Scarborough below. 
The coat-of-arms of York consists of the Cross of St. George, on 
which are five lions, the insignia presented by William I to the 
five brave burgesses of York who defended the city; the Cap of 
Maintenance conferred by Richard II when bestowing the title 
of Lord Mayor of York on William de Selby in 1389; the Sword 
of State presented by the Emperor Sigismund, Richard’s father, 
and the city mace. The coat-of-arms of Hull owes its origin to 
the Merchant Adventurers, who, likening themselves to the Three 
Merchant Kings of the East who presented themselves with 
offerings at Bethlehem, assumed the Three Crowns as a device 
for their seal, and this was subsequently adopted by the town. 
The coat-of-arms of Beverley has three azure-coloured wavy bars 
and a beaver with its head turned biting off its fur. The coat-of- 
arms of Scarborough shows a ship, watch-tower, and a star. 
Above, the keys of St. Peter complete the series. The devices 
are supported by the title of the Society in gold letters on a raised 
ground, and capped by the White Rose of York. The pendant 
measures 23 in, by 34 in., and was executed by Messrs. Fattorini 
and Sons, Ltd., of Bradford. The Society was founded in 1882, 
and has a total membership of sixty-nine. The president is 
Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, A.F.C., F.R.I.B.A., and the hon. sec. 
Mr, J. E> Reid, Licentiate R.I.B.A: 


THE PRESIDENT’S BADGE. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Medieval Town Planning. 


The lectures on historical town planning at Birmingham 
University by Mr. William Haywood, F.R.I.B.A., have been 
abridged this session to make room for additional lectures on 
the sociological and architectural aspects of the subject. This 
modification may be regretted at a time when public interest in 
ancient town planning is being rapidly extended by the publicity 
given in the Press to many new discoveries ; but there can be no 
doubt that the practical value of the course as a whole will be 
enlarged by the new programme. 

In his first lecture Mr. Haywood said that a brief consideration 
of town building during the period 2500 B.c. to the fall of Rome 
showed that where towns were contemporary with the early and 
unaided struggles for the security of their inhabitants, no ordered 
planning was to be expected, and as a matter of fact the street 
plan of such towns was usually as casual as that of a nineteenth- 
century industrial city which had been neglected for struggles of 
another kind. Hundreds of towns, however, were built during 
this period to a regular plan (always some variation of the grid- 
iron pattern), and these are either military settlements or cities 
built by vigorous and mature communities which had reason to 
abandon their original settlements. 

The first notions of formal town planning appeared to have 
originated in the East. (Hippodamus, an Ionian of the fifth 
century B.C., was the first professional town planner known to 
us.) Many towns were fully planned and built in Asia Minor 
after the Alexandrian wars, and there were building by-laws of 
that period which anticipated the very latest modern practice. 
There was a law, for instance, which banished obnoxious trades 
beyond the city walls; another for fixing the widths of new roads 
and charging road maintenance upon adjoining owners, and so on. 

The Eastern origin of town planning. was supplemented by 
evidence of formal town structure found in the North Italian 
Terramara, i.e., fortified settlements of supposed lake-dwellers, 
dating back to 1400-800 B.c. Those settlements were as precise 
in plan as a Roman military camp, and by tradition or discovery 
~may have influenced Roman methods. From about 200 B.c. 
onwards, Rome founded some hundreds of colonial cities in 
which streets and buildings were planned as a whole. Turin, 
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built by Augustus about 28 B.c., was one of many Italian cities in 
which a Roman street plan was still retained as an essential part 
of the modern town. Timgad, Ostia, and Pompeii were examples 
of Roman planned cities in which the actual roads and materials 
of the period had been preserved without intermediate use. 

The City of Rome grew slowly and irregularly, and was always 
badly planned, despite costly efforts to replace its central con- 
gestion by a wonderful series of fora. The licence of irregular 
growth was first checked by Augustus, who limited the height 
of buildings to not more than 70 ft. Trajan reduced this to 60 ft., 
and Nero not only fixed the height of future building at not 
more than twice the road width, but required new streets to be 
wider, and compelled private owners to build more substantially. 


Labour and Materials for House Building. 


In pursuance of undertakings given when the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act of 1924 was before the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Health has taken steps to appoint 
committees of the building industry and of the manufacturers 
and suppliers of building materials to advise and assist him in 
carrying out the scheme embodied in the Act, particularly as 
regards the development and co-ordination of the supply of 
labour and materials for house building. 

The Building Industry Committee has been constituted as 
follows :—Representatives nominated byemployers in the building 
industry—Messrs. A. Andrews, J. H. Barker, J. Carse, J. Clark, 
J. P. Cox, C. E. France, A. J. Forsdike, J. C. Gilchrist Sige 
Hodges, H. T. Holloway, E. W. King, H. Matthews, A. Melville, 
Wm. H. Nicholls, H. R. Selley, J. Somerville, E. J. Strange, and 
A.G. White. Representatives nominated by operatives—Messrs. 
T. Barron, G. Haines, H. M‘Pherson, D. Merson, S. Sigsworth, 
G. Waddell, W. Turner, S. Taylor, A. G. Cameron, G. Hicks, 
W. Coles, R. Wilson, J. F. Armour, W. Cross, and R. Coppock. 

It is contemplated that representatives of the manufacturers 
and suppliers of building materials shall be added to the above 
committee. A separate committee representative of the manu- 
facturers and suppliers of building materials is in process of 
formation, and provision will be made for co-ordinating the 
committees by means of a small joint committee. 
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For domestic lighting, especially where the ceilings are low, a 
departure from the orthodox “‘ Dutch” type of fitting is often 
successful. The harmony of old brass and woodwork 1s shown 
by this view of a Hall and Staircase from a house in Essex. 
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The Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
The Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Society. 


To the forty-seventh annual report of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, Mr. R. Minton Taylor contributes 
an interesting article in which he reviews the present position 
of the society, after forty-seven years of existence. Dealing with 
the achievements of the society he says that the State authorities 
are now fully alive to the need for proper care of the historic 
buildings in their charge, and in addition, as empowered by the 
Ancient Monuments Act, are taking into their custody further 
buildings which otherwise would have perished; they are, more- 
over, engaged upon an exhaustive record of everything note- 
worthy up to the year 1702. The church, too, is putting her 
house in order, and as a first step has set up Diocesan Advisory 
Boards as well as a Central Committee. Another cause for satis- 
faction is that the architectural profession, which in bygone years 
was apt to regard the society askance, 1s now increasingly in 
sympathy not only with its aims, but also with its methods; 
its co-operation recently has greatly strengthened the society’s 
hands. No less heartening is the attitude of the Press, which 
by advocating the society's cause has rendered invaluable ser- 
vice. And behind all this there is the driving power of a public 
awakened—though not vet fully—to a realization of its heritage 
of beauty and history enshrined in its ancient buildings, and 
becoming more and more jealous for their conservation. Not- 
withstanding all that has been and is being done the fact remains 
that, for every building which the society’s efforts have kept alive, 
many have perished. Most, as might be expected, are of the 
humbler sort, though not because of that any the less beautiful 
or interesting ; nevertheless there are among them a number which 
may fairly claim to be historic. Consider, for instance, the de- 
struction of the Old Court House at Barking, and of the Star 
Inn at Bury St. Edmunds; remember, too, the efforts which were 
made to do away with the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon ; and who 
shall say what notable building may not next be assailed ? The 
fate of the City churches still hangs in the balance. There is 
no need to multiply examples. The society, whose name is 


held in respect by the great public authorities both at home and 
abroad, as well as by its kindred societies, is even now by no 
means familiar to the great mass of the body public; many 
have never even heard of it. Least of all, perhaps, is it known 
to those who in recent years have come to positions of influence, 
and who if they only knew what the society is doing would doubt- 
less be ready to help it. Unless the interest of this greater public 
can be aroused and its sympathies enlisted, all the society can 
hope for is that by advice and protest it may continue to alleviate 
the evil against which it is striving. In short, the work which 
lies before the society is altogether beyond its present capacity ; 
and, if the wastage of ancient buildings is to be stemmed, a con- 
siderable increase in members and funds must immediately be 
obtained. For, were these forthcoming, the society would be 
enabled not only to embark upon a more vigorous policy, but 
also to reach a much wider public than it can hope to do at present. 


Belfast Cathedral. 


The front of Belfast Cathedral is, after long delay, about to be 
completed. Sir Charles Nicholson, who acts as consulting archi- 
tect for the cathedrals of Lincoln, Wells, and Winchester, has 
prepared plans which have been adopted. The work is expected 
to be completed within a period of from two to three years. 


The late Mr. Augustus Spencer. 


We regret to record the death, at Silsden, near Keighley, of 
Mr. Augustus Spencer, who was for twenty years principal of 
the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. He was a half- 
timer in a mill, but gained scholarships at the Keighley School 
of Art and then at South Kensington. After holding in succes- 
sion the headmasterships of the Coalbrookdale and Leicester 
Art Schools, he was appointed to the Royal College in 1900, and 
retired in 1920. He was sixty-four years of age. 
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fines AR CHET ECT 
AND “DECORATION” 


LL the Arts are related, but Architecture and Decoration 
are the nearest akin. 


Only when the two go linked together can a ferfect 
harmony be achieved. 


@ Architecture has been defined as “ Frozen Music.” Might 
not ‘‘ Decoration” then be described as the colour of 
that music made visible ? 


@ No Architect ever built a House without a vision of the 
ideal decorations. It is the decorator’s charge to apprce- 
hend that vision. 


@ Beauty of construction is marred by irrelevant embellish- 
ment; on the other hand, an intelligent scheme of 
decoration will go far to redeem poverty of design. 


@ Architecture is permanent, adornment more or less 
ephemeral; in Decoration, therefore, the fashion of the 
day may not be denied, but it must be held on a leash. 


@ Progress was never hindered by a glance back, but the 
road lies ahead. 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A further series of concerts are being given under the auspices 
of the League of Arts in the museum lecture theatre on Saturdays, 
during the period October 4 to December 20. The concerts begin 
at 3 p.m., and last about an hour. Admission is free, but pro- 
grammes are on sale at the entrance to the theatre, and the 
League hope that the public will purchase them, in order that 
some part at least of the expenses incurred may be defrayed. 


An Eminent Authority on Ironwork. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, the 
eminent authority on ironwork, attained his eightieth birthday 
on October 14 last. He is enjoying excellent health, and at the 
present time is busily engaged in the preparation of a lecture on 
“Decorative Ironwork,”’ which the London County Council have 
asked him to deliver. 


Victory Scholarship, 1924. 


We learn that the jury on the Victory Scholarship have re- 
ported that Mr. C. H. Short, a University College student, is the 
successful competitor. He wins the sum of {100 and a Gold 
Medal. His drawing is entitled A Design for the main Group of 
buildings for a Public School, and was selected from thirty-eight 
entries in the preliminary competition. 


Wolseley House and Workshops. 


“The Westminster Gazette” is helping considerably in the 
task of directing public interest to the appreciation of good 
architecture by their series of articles which appear from time to 
time. The subject of a recent article was Wolseley House and 
Workshops designed by Mr. Curtis Green, A.R.A. It was an 
extremely difficult matter to devise a building that would in- 
corporate beauty and utility, but this has been achieved, how- 
ever, and as the article shows, though a building be destined for a 
factory it need not lack beauty of design. 


Chesterfield’s Twisted Spire. 


More than £3,000 has been spent on the restoration of the 
twisted spire of Chesterfield parish church. A gift of £200 has 
just been made to the Fund, and it is hoped that the spire, which 
is 8 ft. out of the perpendicular, will now be saved for another 
hundred years. 


The late Mr. Albert James MacDonald. 


We regret to record the death by drowning of Mr. Albert James 
MacDonald, editor of ‘‘The Architectural Forum,” at Wareham, 
Massachusetts. Born in Brookfield, Massachusetts, in 1889, he 
spent his early life in the neighbourhood of Boston. He was 
educated in the public schools and later studied architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, beginning his career 
in the office of Aymar Embury II of New York. In 1grr Mr. 
MacDonald became assistant editor of “The Architectural 
Review,” then published in Boston. Two years later he became 
associated with the late Arthur D. Rogers in editing “The Brick- 
builder,”” which in 1917 became “The Architectural Forum,” 
and upon Mr. Rogers’s death in 1919 he became editor. 


The Birmingham Civic Society. 


We have received a copy of the Birmingham Civic Society’s 
report for 1923-24. During last year the society collaborated with 
the City Parks Department in various important schemes, and 
in the course of the present year considerable progress has been 
made with these works. Perhaps the most interesting of the park 
schemes is that of the restoration of Aston Park, now called Aston 
Hall. Aston Park existed in 1758, and to preserve the historical 
character of the grounds the restoration design has been based 
upon the manner of garden design then in vogue. 

The society has several worthy aims, among them the stimula- 
tion of historical interest in the city and to preserve all buildings 
and monuments of historical worth, to work for a more beautiful 
city, by co-operation with the efforts of existing societies to carry 
out these aims. 
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Banque Belge pour l'Etranger, 


Bishopsgate. 


The general contractors were John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., and 
the sub-contractors were: J. A. Lawford & Co. (asphalt-lining 
work) ; Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd. (bricks) ; J. Whitehead and Sons, 
Ltd. (mosaic flooring, decoration, and marble work); Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd. (steel work) ; Cope & Co., Martin Van Straaten 
& Co., and Roberts, Adlard & Co. (tiles); James Gibbons, Ltd. 
(casements and fittings and door furniture); W. H. Heywood & 
Co., and the Luxfer Co. (patent glazings and fittings); G. Mat- 
thews, Ltd. (stoves, grates, mantels); Matthew Hall & Co. 
(plumbing and sanitary work); A. Emanuel and Sons, Ltd. 
(sanitary ware and fittings) ; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd. (flooring— 
wood block, parquet) ; Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd. (electric wiring 
and bells); F. de Jong & Co., Ltd. (plaster work) ; William Smith 
(stained and leaded lights, art metal work, and gates, railings, 
etc.); Waygood Otis, Ltd. (lifts and cranes); Mumford, Bailey 
and Preston (heating and ventilating apparatus and well-sinking) ; 
Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd. (strong room doors, safes, etc.); J. W. 
Gray and Sons (lightning conductors); the Magneto Time Co., 
Ltd. (clocks) ; John P. White and Sons, Ltd. (furnishing). 


‘““Magnet’”’ Electric Cooking Equipment 
at the Bucks County Mental Hospital. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., has received an order for an 
electrical cooking equipment for the Bucks County Mental 
Hospital at Stone, near Aylesbury. The apparatus will cater for 
about 1,000 persons, and will comprise a “Magnet” four-oven 
range, stock pots, egg boiler, boiling table, fish range, grill, baking 
ovens, and hot-cupboards. The only non-electrical items are 
the existing steamers, boilers for tea, vegetables and soup, which 
will be steam-heated. 


- and borders upon “‘Eggshell”’ black. 


Mount St. Mary’s College, Chesterfreld. 


The general contractors were George Longden and Son, Ltd., 
and the sub-contractors were: J. C. Edwards (bricks); J. F. 
Booth and Son (internal stone); Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Ltd. (ferro-concrete construction—dome); Ames and Finnis 
(tiles and roofing) ; Wm. Ewart and Son (copper roofing to dome 
and lightning conductors); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. (case- 
ments and casement fittings and patent glazing and fittings) ; 
Korkoid and Ruboleum Tile Co., Ltd. (“Ruboleum”’ flooring) ; 
Marsh Bros. (electric wiring) ; Messrs. Geo. Longden and Son, Ltd. 
(special woodwork—panelling, carving, chimneypieces, etc.) ; 
Watts & Co., Ltd. (art metal work—bronze tabernacle—and 
electric light fixtures) ; James Gibbons, Ltd. (electric bell plates, 
etc.) ; Farmer and Brindley (marble work—reredos) ; John Stubbs 
and Sons (marble sanctuary floor); Mr. G. Tosi (plaster work, 
gilt frames for “‘Stations of the Cross,’’ and gilding to reredos). 

Craftwork : Miss F. Burlison, modelling of frieze and “‘Stations 
of the Cross,”’ 


Parwinac Rustless Finish. 


Architects specify door and window fittings to accord with 
period designs, but brass is too costly a material to use as a 
standard metal to carry out these fittings. Consequently manu- 
facturers, in order to meet the demand for something more 
economical, have been forced to use iron, which, while proving 
satisfactory when coated with art black, is prone to rust. Gal- 
vanized fittings, while fulfilling the purpose, do not add to the 
esthetic appearance, and a rustless finish, containing chemicals 
which enable the makers to guarantee any fittings thus coated to 
be permanently rustproof, has been put on the market. In 
appearance, while it is found impossible to give the “‘art black” 
finish, the “ Parwinac”’ is said to be less obtrusive than japanning 
It has a smooth surface, 
which is easily cleaned and polished. It can be applied to interior 
and exterior fittings. The extra cost involved in using this finish 
on casement fastenings and stays is very small. ‘“‘Parwinac” 
rustless finish can be obtained only from the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Parker, Winder and Achurch, Ltd., Birmingham. 
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PART from its unique appearance Vitrolite possesses certain practical 
advantages over any other material used for protective wall linings in bath- 
rooms. Vitrolite is supplied in sheets up to 120 ins. by 40 ins., +in., Zin., 4 in., 
3 in., and | in. thick. It can be shaped, preserving a perfect edge without 
chipping or flaking, and bent to form coved angles, if required. The edges of 
Vitrolite can be rounded or chamfered revealing a delicacy of finish and a refine- 


ment not usually obtained in an impervious material. 


Vitrolite can be fixed to existing plasterwork by 
mastic, and its exquisitely polished surface enables it 
to be kept perfectly clean with the minimum of labour ; 
a wipe with a damp cloth is all that is necessary to 
remove the worst stain and to restore the surface 


to its former brightness. Vitrolite reflects light; it 
does not absorb it. The mirror-like surface and the 
intense whiteness of its composition make it ideal 
where additional lighting is desirable. The cost of 
maintenance is nil. 


Vitrolite is supplied in two colours, snow-whitle and jet-black, and is ideally 
suitable for Wall Linings, Ceilings, Partitions, Counters, Shelves, Table 
Tops, Splash Backs, etc., in Hospitals, Lavatories, Bathrooms, Hairdressing 
Saloons, Larders, Dairies, and Fish, Game, and Poultry Shops, etc. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe), Ltd. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone—Victoria 9777. 
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Old-Time Lamps. 


Mr. Paul Faraday, of Messrs. Faraday and Son, Ltd., has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled ‘‘Notes on Old Lamps.” This booklet 
sets forth in a most fascinating manner the evolution of the lamp 
from 600 B.C., although, as the author points out, torches, cressets, 
and oil were used long before that date. 

Reading this book one is able to trace through the ages the 
development of metalwork as applied to the design of lamps— 
Etruscan creativeness, Grecian refinement, Byzantine symbolism, 
and so forth—right up to the many-branched chandelier used 
so universally from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
Even to-day, when the use of electric light is so widespread, 
chandeliers are in existence in some country churches. Others 
may be found in some of London’s City churches. 

The book is doubly interesting by reason of the sketches which 
accompany the letterpress. Here may be seen reproductions of 
various candelabrum, lamps, and lanterns, including forms of oil 
lamps with which London was entirely lit until 1800. Entrance 
gates complete with lamp supports can still be seen in London, 
and, more frequently, at the approach to country manor houses, 
and the like. 


The Asbestos Industry. 


Messrs. Bell’s United Asbestos Company are issuing an inter- 
esting little booklet which contains an article reprinted from 
“The India-Rubber Journal.’’ This article deals with the 
development of the asbestos industry from the year 1871, when 
it was first introduced to the engineering trade, to the present 
year. Previous to 1871 asbestos was used in two or three different 
ways, in the form of a soft white fibre used for mixing with fire- 
clay for gas-fires, in paint, and for rope packing. By this time 
its qualities were realized, and more than one company was 
formed for its development. At the present time Messrs. Bell’s 
United Asbestos Company occupy a premier position in the 
‘industry, and specially supply actual users direct, including 
railway, steamship and other companies, besides general 
consumers. 
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E have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 
installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power 
purposes. Our installaticns have been remarkably 

successful in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 
We stake our reputation on our work con- 
tinuing to give satisfaction after completion, 
and make it our business to see that it does so. 
We invite your enquiries and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 
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An Autumn Catalogue. 


We have received from Messrs. Hampton’s, Ltd., a copy of 
their new catalogue for the autumn season. This book contains 
reproductions of typical examples of furniture, carpets, curtain 
and window draperies, etc., produced by the firm, some of which 
are beautifully illustrated in colour. 


A Well-known Electrical Company’ s 
Works. 


Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., have published an 
illustrated brochure of their works at Woolwich, which cover 
an area of 27 acres and give employment to some 6,000 persons. 
This company was established in 1858, and to-day represents 
one of the largest electrical undertakings of its kind. The firm 
enjoys a world-wide reputation for the quality of its products. 

We understand that Messrs: Siemens and English Electric 
Lamp Co., Ltd., have had their tender for 12 months’ supply of 
Siemens vacuum type electric lamps accepted by H.M. Office 
of Works. 


Houses of Steel, 
An Interesting Feature of Modern Building. 


One of the interesting features of modern building is the change 
that is taking place in the materials used. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance is the steel cottage. Here, one would think, 
is the very latest phase of the building industry, and yet we find 
the same idea has been developed by the firm of Mellowes & Co., 
Ltd., of Sheffield and London, for more than forty years. As is 
well known, they have specialized in the substitution of steel for 
wood since the days when the firm was founded. 

Their lead-covered steel glazing bars, and fine detail and finish 
of their steel casements and sashes, have gained such a world-wide 
reputation that “ Mellowes or other approved” is a familiar phrase 
in important specifications. 


—= 


Sole Manufacturers : 


CANDY & CO. LTD. 
London Showrooms : 87 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1. 
Works : Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
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“DEVON® FIRB 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


Full particulars sent on application, 
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The Henley Wiring system 1s absolutely reliable and 
gives the greatest satisfaction. 
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Art Brochure X 257 ‘“* Modern Electric Wiring ” is 
a high-class production and will interest the most 
exacting client.. Ask us to send you a copy. 
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The Formation of Roads.—Granite Setts. 


The use of granite setts has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, but it has to be admitted that the conditions of present- 
day traffic in many provincial cities constitute in themselves the 
most powerful advocate for the continuance of the sett-making 
industry. The central argument advanced by the opponents to 
the use of granite setts in our city streets has been the necessity 
for dispelling, as far as is humanly possible under existing con- 
ditions, the very disturbing noises which are the general accom- 
paniment to their use, and it is therefore only natural that quarry 
owners have endeavoured in every possible way to minimize this 
deterrent to the use of their productions. 

Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., of Halifax, believe they have solved the 
problem by the introduction of their “ Magna”’ pavings, which are 
really specially dressed granite setts and cubes, the use of which 
will, they maintain, provide a dustless, attractive, non-slippery, 
and durable paving, while obviating the irritating factor of noise. 
The ‘‘Magna”’ granite seems adapted by nature for this imme- 
diate purpose, the cleavage being almost perfect, but in addition 
each sett is specially prepared by dressing the top perfectly level, 
finely jointing the sides, and evenly bedding the bottom, so as 
accurately to gauge the height. The result which is obtained 
assures a true and even surface whereby the noise of the traffic 
is reduced to a minimum, and owing to the closeness of the 
joints the paving presents a superior finish which considerably 
facilitates operations and reduces the cost of materials and 
labour in bedding, grouting, and scavenging. 

“Magna” granite is obtainable in two varieties—the blue, 
which is a very fine grained granite particularly adapted for fine 
dressing and for bridge setts; and the grey, which is recom- 
mended for use on gradients. 


A Coincidence. 


Messrs. Castles’ Shipbreaking Co., Ltd., who supplied the whole 
of the ship timber used in Messrs. Liberty’s Tudor house inform 
us that the old ship “Impregnable,”’ from which most of the half- 
timbers came, was exactly the same length as the Tudor house, 
viz., 262 ft. 3in., and that the depth from keel to gunwale cor- 
responded with the height of the building. 


Concrete Piling. 


Every permanent structure requires a sure foundation, and 
whenever the support below a depth of 5 ft. to 10 ft. is known to 
be of insufficient bearing value to support the weight of the 
superstructure, without risk of local or partial settlement, some 
system of piling must be employed to produce a thoroughly 
reliable foundation. 

We have received from The British Steel Piling Co., Ltd., a 
pamphlet describing their Zenith “Vibro” Concrete Piling 
System. By this system it is claimed to be an easy matter to 
sink piles to any depth up to 75 ft. in any soil. Actually the 
nature of the ground is immaterial, as concrete piles made in 
the ‘“ Vibro”’ way can be formed in either wet or dry soil. The 
method is a simple one, and consists briefly of punching a hole 
16 in. in diameter in the ground to the required depth by means 
of a hollow steel tube, and then chuting a fairly dry mixture 
of concrete aggregate down the tube. The tube is withdrawn 
tin. at a time, and has an up and down ramming movement 
imparted to it. The end of the tube tamps the concrete firm! y 
into the hole. In this way a monolithic column of great solidity 
and strength is formed. Thus the pile is keyed to the adjacent 
soil, and from the mode of construction is bound to be sound 
throughout its length and free from voids. 

The principal merits of the “Vibro” system appear to be its 
economy, its rapidity (a 40 ft. pile can be completed in an hour), 
and the solidity and uniformity of the piles produced. These 
are cast in situ, and are firmly keyed into the ground throughout 
their length. Every pile is a perfect column of compressed, solid 
concrete, and has a great strength and bearing capacity. All 
guesswork is eliminated: the piles are cast in the ground the 
required depth, and fit the holes they occupy perfectly. 


V & D Refractory Bricks. 


Signor Guiseppe Verocchi, of Milan, has produced what must 
surely be an innovation in trade catalogues. He has issued a 
book which comprises a series of pictures, contributed by well- 
known artists, which illustrate the principal qualities of a fire- 
brick—their origin, how they are made, their shapes and sizes, 
their main application in various industries. 


ELECTRICLIGHT FITTINGS 
Distinctive Designs at Competitive Prices. 


RCHITECTS will 

appreciate the rare 
and beautiful design; 
in every type of light- 
ing glassware which are 
so attractively  dis- 
played in our magnifi- 
cent showrooms. We 
state without exag- 
geration that we 
have occasioned the 
present vogue for 
Cut Crystal Glass 
and Art Metal Fit- 
tings, and claim to 
have the largest and 
most unique variety 
of this type of fit- 
ting, at prices which 
compare most fav- 
ourably with any 
other house in the 
trade. We have also 
set a new standard in 
the wonderful colour 
effects obtained in our 
Bowls and Shades. We 
shall welcome a visit 
of inspection. 1800. 3 
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-Lt. Crystal Glass Pendant, 
Lenght, 25 cliente. 


RICHSON & CO., Lrp., 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters. 
Showrocms: 113 OXFORD £T., LONION, W.1. 
’Phone: Regent 506 (2 lines), Telegrams : Lustabatik, Westcent, London: 


66 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, London, W.1. 


WATS &3@os 
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Have an exclusive col- 
lection of Embroidery 
Designs, and Textile 
Fabrics for WVestments. 
Frontals, Banners, and 
Wall Hangings, and all 
requirements for Church 
use in Metal and Wood- 
work, specially designed 
for them by the following 
well-known Architects : 


Gy FF, BODLEYAgescs 
ReAS 


GEORGE GILBERT 
SCOTT, Esq., F.S.A., 


T. GARNER, Esgq., 
and 


SIR GILES GILBERT 
DCO ies hea 
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Watts & Co., Ltd., executed the Bronze Tabernacle, Altar Vases, 
and Electric Light Fittings, in the War Memorial Chapel, Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, to the designs of the Architect, 
A. Gilbert Scott, Esq. 


Photographs and Designs of Memorial Brasses, etc., sent on application. 
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An impression of Whitehead’s j lita — fete = 
Marble Works Frank Brangwyn, IVA 


This tine composition gives Mr. Brangwyi’s 
impression of the Imperial Works, and 
will be of special interest to Architects. 


J. WHITEHEAD & SON, L™: 


Marble Experts, 
Imperial Works, Kennington @alo bale 
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The late Sir Thomas G. Jackson, R.A. 
An Appreciation. 


The close of Sir Thomas Jackson’s long life, and of his wonder- 
fully industrious career, leaves us the poorer by the loss of a 
conspicuous personality and a most valuable influence. Most 
British architects who have a little passed middle age must 
remember him as a prominent member of the group of architects 
which formed the Olympiad of their student days. Though con- 
siderably junior to many, if not most, of that group, which com- 
prised Street, Bodley, Butterfield, and Norman Shaw, he still 
had his well-recognized place in it, and a reputation for scholar- 
ship, as well as ability, that gave him a distinction of his own. In 
his early days the architect who had taken his degree at Oxford 
or Cambridge was comparatively rare, and a scholar of his college 
still more so. 

After a term or two at Corpus, Jackson won a scholarship at 
Wren’s own college, Wadham, of which he was later to become 
an Honorary Fellow, and thus began a connection with Oxford 
which extended throughout his professional life, and which 
brought him many of his most conspicuous opportunities, and 
led to several others at Cambridge, and probably to hardly less 
conspicuous employment at many public schools—Eton and Har- 
row, Rugby, Uppingham, Radley, and Giggleswick, where he 
designed the elaborate cruciform-domed chapel. 

Trained in the formalized Gothic conventions of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s office, he soon broke away from them, like his friend and 
predecessor in that office, George Frederic Bodley, and evolved 
a manner of his own. 

His energy and his instinct led him early to the Continent and 
to Italy, and to an appreciation of the architecture of the Renais- 
sance. It was, perhaps, this appreciation, supervening upon his 
early training and his innate love of Gothic architecture, that led 
him to evolve his own manner of slightly Continentalized English 
Renaissance, which had its pre-eminently successful vogue. 


It may have been due to his early training with Scott that he 
became in middle life a restorer, rather too drastic and deter- 
mined to suit our modern views. [It is fairly safe to say that his 
reputation amongst architects will rest much more definitely 
upon his scholarship and his fine and most valuable literary con- 
tributions to the cause of architecture than upon his achieve- 
ments in practice. His ‘‘ Dalmatia,” his ‘Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque Architecture,” his “Gothic Architecture,’’ and his 
recent and admirable “Renaissance of Roman Architecture,”’ 
in Italy and in England, are books of great value for their 
scholarly style, careful and accurate observation, and freedom 
from polemic assertiveness. They should long endure, and it 
may be hoped that the third volume of the ‘Renaissance of 
Roman Architecture,’ devoted to France, which was nearly 
completed at the time of his death, may still appear, as he had 
intended, to complete the series and close his literary career. 


Speaking upon this subject to the present writer, who had 
known him since “the early ‘eighties,’ and who met him outside 
St. Paul’s Cathedral before the Wren celebration service, he 
said : ‘When I’ve finished the French volume it will be the end 
of my writing of books.” 

Endowed with a fine and vigorous constitution, his mental and 
physical energy were as conspicuous as his immense and minutely 
painstaking industry. 

He had often a slight coldness of manner, probably due to 
constitutional shyness, but when entertaining in his own house, 
and warmed by the interest of a congenial subject, he was the 
most delightful of hosts and most interesting of companions. 


A little injustice has recently been done to his memory in 
“The Times’? and other papers. He has been credited, or, 
rather, discredited, with adding incongruous Gothic work to 
Balliol College. That distinguished college has, in the course of 
the last hundred and twenty years or so, employed many 
architects to add to, or alter, its buildings, from Basevi to Butter- 
field, but Sir Thomas Jackson was not of that number. 


EDWARD WARREN. 
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We would be pleaeed to assist any architect who is interested, and will supply. 
free of charge, complete lay-out and design for installations <uitable for all types 


of country houses. 


( 
“ an \ 
te ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, LIMITED.]| Samad/ 


Registered 
Electrical 
Contraciors 


[pn a 


Telephone: Victoria 9670. 


The Installation 


you can recommend 


HE Edmundsons Installation for Electric Lighting 

and Power requirements of all types of Country 

Houses will give reliable and economical service for 
a lifetime. You may specify an Edmundsons Installation 
with every confidence—there is 40 years’ specialized 
experience behind it. . 


We invite your inquiries — make use of our services and experience, you will be under no obligation. 


‘dmundson\ 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Overy 40 Branches throughout England and Scotland. 
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This is one of a series of 
sketches from the pen of Mr. 
Leonard Squirrell, R. E. This 
young artist regularly exhibits at 


HE GREAT FORCE of wind-driven rains 


is not generally realised. A wind velocity 

of 108 miles per hour was recorded during 
a recent gale ; such a wind will hold water on a vertical 
surface as a continuous sheet and drive it through thick 
walls if they are built of porous materials. 


the Royal Academy, and we con- 

fidently believe that at no distant 

date he will he generally regarded 

as in the front rank of British The most exposed walls are perfectly weatherproof if rendered with 

etchers and line draughismen. sand and cement which has been waterproofed by the simple addition of 
‘“PUDLO’ Brand Powder. The cost is little more than the cost of 
ordinary cementing. |The mortar ‘‘ works up” more smoothly ; it is 
more plastic; less muscular labour is required. ‘PUDLO’ Brand 
waterproofer also gives a finer surface with a clean appearance which never 
becomes rain-sodden or stained. 


6 , 
PUDLO’ Zasures perfect dryness in 


BRAND the most Weatherbeaten Walls 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Specifications Free. 


Used also for Reservoirs, Tanks, Basements, Baths, Flat Roofs, Garage Pits, Stoke Holes, Washing Floors, etc. 
Used by the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, G.P.O., Crown Agents, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, The Japanese, Italian, Spanish and Dutch Governments, 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Lrp., SH KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


J H. Kerner-Green wood, Managing Director. 
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Books of the Month 


THE HUMAN FORM AND ITS USE IN ART. By F. R. YERBuURY 
and G. M. Ettwoop. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 18s. net. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN IN STEEL-FRAME BUILDINGS. By 
Percy J. WALDRAM. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. ' : 

MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE: BENTLEY. By W. W. Scorr- 
MoncRIEFF. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price tos. 6d. net. 

COLOUR AND COMFORT. By Joun Groac. London: Duckworth & 
Co, Price 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW CINDERELLA WAS ABLE TO GO TO THE BALL. By Jesssi& 
M. Kine. London: G. T. Foulis & Co., Ltd. Price 6s. net. 


' EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN. By M. and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. London: B, T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 5s. net. 

POLYCHROMY. By Leon V. Soton. New York: The Architectural 
Record. Price $6. ; 


L’°E@UVRE DES ARCHITECTES DE L’ECOLE FRANCAIS. 
nach: Braun & Cie. 


A New Thames Bridge. 


The Albert Bridge over the Thames near Datchet, is to be 
demolished and a new one built in its place. 

The new structure will be made of reinforced concrete, and is 
the third bridge of this material to be built over the Thames. It 
will be in the Renaissance style, but with squared rubble towers, 
to obviate conflict with the Norman architectural surroundings. 
The design, prepared by the county surveyors of Berkshire and 
Buckinghamshire, Lieut.-Colonel J. F. Hawkins and Mr. E. 
Winfield, was personally approved by the King in March, 1915, 
and the bridge when finished will bear the Royal Arms. It will 
consist of two unequal span arches, that on the Berks side 75 ft., 
and that on the Bucks side r1o ft., with a centre cut-water pier 
15 ft. wide, and is designed to carry all classes of modern traffic. 
The bridge will be built on the system of The Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Ltd., by Messrs. A. Jackaman and Son, of Slough, 
Bucks. The cost will be borne by the Ministry of Transport and 
the County Councils of Berks and Bucks. 

The present bridge, which is in the Gothic style, was designed 
by the Prince Consort and built in 1852. Although at that time 


Dor- 


probably more than sufficient for its purpose, it is not now capable 
of taking the heaviest traffic. The cast-iron arch ribs are cracked 
in various places and the bridge has dropped at the arch crown. 
In 1914 the two county surveyors concerned made a report as to 
the safety of the structure, and eventually it was resolved to build 
a new bridge. The engineers, Lieut.-Colonel J. F. Hawkins and 
the late Major R. J. Thomas, were faced with a number of 
difficulties due to the requirements of the different authorities 
concerned, but in spite of these a pleasing, as well as efficient, 
structure has been devised. From 1915 to 1920, the matter was 
in abeyance. Tenders were obtained in 1920, but it was not until 
last year that the final decision was taken. 

The original Datchet Bridge was built by Queen Anne in 1706. 
In 1795 it fell into decay and was partially demolished. After 
repeated agitation the counties of Berks and Bucks were com- 
pelled to reinstate the bridge, and it was opened again in 1812. 
When in due course it became necessary to strengthen it, the two 
counties could not agree on the design, and in 1837 the County 
of Berks rebuilt their side in iron, the Bucks side remaining 
wood, and the two halves of the bridge were clumsily joined in 
the middle. This composite structure was unofficially tested one 
day when a train of caravans belonging to a circus went across 
and the elephant van broke through. 


Federated Malay States. 


Department of Town Planning. 


Since the submission and circulation of the second annual 
report, the Town Planning Enactment No. 19 of 1923 has been 
passed, and the department has moved into new offices essential to 
its proper working. A programme of organization and development 
extending over the years 1924-6 has been submitted to and dis- 
cussed by the Government and unofficials, and a heavy increase 


“sin the work and responsibilities attaching to the department 


has occurred. 
The report is arranged as follows:— 
(1) General remarks and illustrations on town planning 
progress in Federated Malay States. 
(ii) Particulars of work and developments during 1923. 
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Hawdoods 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


HINGES | 


“Tlawgood's’’ Reversible Spring Hinges 
are approved and used by H.M. Office of 
Works, the L.C.C., railway companies, 
corporations, schools, theatres, work- 
houses, etc., throughout the country 
— evidence of their efficiency. 


Adaptable to any weight or style of 
door, they are fixed in the same posi 
tion as ordinary Butt-Hinges and have 
no connection with the floor. 

Made of Gun Metal by British Labour, 
they are extremely simple to fix or 
repair and eliminate the high cost of 
labour entailed in fixing other spring 
hinges under the floor. 


A lways specify ‘* Hawgood’s”’ Reversible 
Spring Hinges in your estimates 
Description : 

Twin Ilinge has 2 springs which are 
inserted in casement or post. Wings 
(which as coor and ane Dok inserted) 
measure 3tins. by 4ins. deep. Weight 
about 54 lbs. - 

Single Hinge: 
3tins. by 1t¢ins. 


| Two other Specialities worthy of | 
your notice ;— | 


| “CITADAL" Door Fastener. Can- | 
not be picked or forced. Fixed by one 
screw. Supersedes all bolts, catches, etc. | 

“CLIMAX” VALVES. | 
For Kitchen and other Boilers, 

| Prevents disastrous explosions. No 

| leakage or corrosion. 


Wing measurements, 
Weight about 24 Ibs. 


Specification Requirements : 


For doors up to 50 Ibs., 2 single hinges 
(1 pr.). Doors from 50 lbs. to 100 Ibs., 
1 twin hinge at top and 1 single hinge 
at bottom of door (1 set). Doors 
from 100 Ibs. to 200 Ibs., 2 twin hinges 
(1 pair). 


Fullest particulars on application to the sole makers : 
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Messrs. Liberty~s New Shops 
Argyll Place 
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Architects: Messrs. F. T. & E. STANLEY HALI.. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ IMPREGNABLE.” 


H.M.S. ‘“‘ Impregnable’’— one of the old ‘“‘ Wooden Walls”’ of 
England which helped to build the Empire—is now woven intoa 
structure which is becoming known throughout the world as one 
of the sights of London. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


City Office: 14 Godliman ‘Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


The University Extension Society. 


The seventh of a series of twelve lectures on “English Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance and in Modern Times”’ was delivered 
by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson in the Victoria Hall recently, 
before members and friends of the Southport and Birkdale 
University Extension Society. The subject was “The Survival 
of Gothic Tradition.” 

The lecturer said that small houses, the work of local masons, 
throughout England continued Gothic traditions al! through the 
seventeenth century. The influence of the larger houses was 
experienced to some extent, but not to any great degree. Mul- 
lioned windows, doorways with flat pointed heads, plain pointed 
gables, solid rectangular chimneys in pairs, divided by a “wind- 
break,” beneath a cornice, were some of the chief features of 
these smaller buildings. Much variety of design was shown in 
the treatment of such parts as bay-windows, which was slowly 
abandoned as the seventeenth century wore on. Doorways 
altered their form during the earlier part of the century, and were 
treated rather elaborately as the Restoration period approached. 

Houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were dis- 
coursed upon, and their differences carefully explained. Church 
building on a large scale ended with the Tudor period, when 
ecclesiastical Gothic came to an end. Under the influence of 
Archbishop Laud a revival took place, which resulted in a great 
amount of Gothic building, with pointed features of originality. 
The lecturer spoke of the magnificence in detail and design of the 
ecclesiastical woodwork of the seventeenth century, and said 
the best example of a Gothic church of the seventeenth century 
was St. John’s in Leeds. 

Interesting lantern slides were shown. 


Demolition of a Jacobean House. 


A Jacobean house has been demolished recently at Coney 
Street, York, in connection with the reconstruction of business 
premises. IXnown to the present generation as the Leopard Inn, 
the licence of which was revoked some years ago as redundant, 
the building had had an interesting history. It stood in an old 


REVIEW. 


court in Coney Street, opposite St. Martin’s Church, and was 
a fine example of seventeenth-century domestic architecture. 
The exact date of its erection and its first occupants do not seem 
to be known, but early in the eighteenth century, when York 
was becoming an important social centre, it was used, in the 
language of the day, as a “‘bagnio,”’ or house for bathing, A 
century ago one of the baths was still visible. 

It has been devoted to a variety of uses, and it is of interest 
to recall that the earliest York newspaper was at one time printed 
there. The “ York Courant” was purchased in 1735 by Mr. Alex. 
Staples, of London, from Mr. John White, jun., and he removed 
the printing office from Stonegate to the building in question. 
So far back as 1812 a local topographical work recorded : ‘‘The 
appearance of the building is far older than others near it, the 
brickwork, which does not seem much decayed, has clearly been 
renewed, whilst the stone carved heads which were placed in 
front, and the stone mouldings, seem coeval with the erection, 
and are all much defaced by time. The building has, however, 
been devoted to such a variety of purposes in later years that its 
original destination (sc) cannot be ascertained with certainty.” 

The building, which was little known, being hidden from the 
main street by other premises, was a picturesque edifice, and its 
removal snaps another link with York’s historic past. Its passing 
is to be regretted before research could have adequately esta- 
blished its place in the social life of eighteenth-century York. 


The Gate House of Kirkstall Abbey. 
A Notable Purchase by the City of Leeds. 


The City of Leeds has purchased for £6,000 the ancient Gate 
House of Kirkstall Abbey. The house has been used for many 
years as a private residence, and dates from about 1154, the great 
abbey having been founded some two yegrsyearlier by a commu- 
nity of Cistercian monks, who had .removed to Kirkstall from 
Barnoldswick. The leading spirit in.this missionary monasticism 
was Henry de Lacy, who commenced his work there in 1147. 
Some of the original church glass and other relics are preserved 
in the Gate House. 
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Amalgamation of the Society of Architects 
with the R.I.B.A. 


Mr. A. J. Taylor, of Bath, the new president of the Society of 
Architects, stated at a recent meeting that as the Society’s 
amalgamation with the R.I.B.A. was almost an accomplished fact, 
the members of the Society should concern themselves at the 
present time as to their future relations with the Institute to 
which they would shortly be transferred. It was an interesting 
coincidence that the presidents of both bodies this year were 
architects from the country, because it was in the country more 
particularly that the difficulties of the architect due to the un- 
protected state of his profession were felt, and it was the provin- 
cial architects who were insistent upon the necessity for the 
registration of architects, in which connection a joint committee 
of the two societies had already been appointed to promote a 
Bill in Parliament. 

It was the intention of the members of the Society, individually 
and collectively, on transferring to the Institute to give that 
body the same loyal and active support which they had accorded 
to the Society, and while the Society as a separate entity would 
disappear its work in connection with architectural education 
and registration would be carried on by the Institute. 


An Appointment. 


Mr. Ernest Cole has been appointed Professor of Sculpture 
to the Royal College of Art in succession to Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood. Mr. Cole was born at Greenwich in 1890, and studied at 
the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, London. He carried on his 
studies in Italy, America, France, and Germany, and served as a 
lieutenant in the 4th Reserves York and Lancaster Infantry 
during 1915-1919. Amongst his most well-known works are 
the following : A marble bust of the Rev. Stewart Headlam (1909), 
in the possession of the Rev. Headlam; a marble relief of Eliza- 
_ beth Powell (1909), in the possession of Lawrence Binyon; a life- 
size marble figure of John Baptist (1913), in the Davis collection ; 
the six stone groups on the London County Hall (1914); and a 
bronze group, life-size, of three figures (1920), in the possession 
of Mr. A. P. Lyle, Murthly, Perthshire. 


The County Fire Office, London. 


A writer in the Press recently made the following interesting 
remarks concerning the County Fire Office which has been such 
a prominent feature of Regent Street for over a hundred years, 
and which is now being demolished :— 


“Abraham copied the elevation of the County Fire Office in 
Piccadilly Circus from an addition made to the water-front of 
old Somerset House by Inigo Jones, and from the same source 
Chambers took his design for the Strand front of the present 
Somerset House. Abraham followed Jones’s building very 
closely, however, and save for slight differentiations in the details, 
it is—or should it be, was ?—an exact copy. Room IX, on the 
top floor of the London Museum, contains a painting of the 
water-front of old Somerset House, and near by is another of 
the extremity of Regent Street, showing the County Tire Office. 
From these the variation in the details of the two buildings— 
with respect merely to pediments, pilasters, etc —-may be observed. 
The arcade is characteristic of Jones’s work miscalled piazzas on 
the north side of Covent Garden..... 


“Regent Street will soon have been entirely rebuilt, but it 
will still be Nash’s Street, the greatest achievement in street 
improvement ever carried out in London, and conceived, 
planned, executed, and completed by one man in the space of 
ten years. Pall Mall East and Trafalgar Square were corollaries 
of the construction of Regent Street. Of Nash’s works still 
existing there are the east wing of Carlton House Terrace, the 
main building of the United Service Club, the Haymarket 
Theatre, and the Marble Arch. The last-named, and Burton’s 
arch at Constitution Hill and his Apsley Gate (the screen at 
Hyde Park Corner) will remain architectural adornments of 
London long after Regent Street will have again been rebuilt. 
And for contrast in Burton’s works we may turn to the great 
Palm House, the Temperate House, and the Temple of Aeolus 
at Kew; and to the Atheneum Club, which latter building he 
designed when twenty-six years of age.” 


Measured drawings and photographs of the County Fire 
Office can be found on earlier pages in this issue. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PREVIEW. 


Lectures at the British Museum by 
Claire Gaudet. 


The Ancient World and Recent Excavations. 


A course of lectures on the comparative archeology of the 
Ancient World is being given by Claire Gaudet at the British 
Museum (by kind permission of the Trustees), on Thursday 
afternoons at 4.30 p.m., and also an evening course at the Chelsea 
Polytechnic on Fridays at 8 p.m. : 

The object attempted is to link together the more important 
archeological discoveries of recent years in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and the Mediterranean. 

The subject will be treated contemporaneously as nearly as 
possible, comparing the civilizations and architectural forms as 
they travelled and evolved westward, showing that it is to the 
great work of excavation that we are indebted for the true past 
history of the world in which we live. 

Applications to Hon. Sec., “Recent Excavations,’ 120 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, S.W.1Io. 


R.I.B.A. Scholarships and Professional 


Practice Examinations. 


List of Awards. 


The Council have sanctioned the award of the R.I.B.A. Scholar- 
ship at the University of Cambridge this year as follows: First 
year : Miss Norah Aiton, Girton (£35); second year: Mr. Edward 
Le Bas, Pembroke (£35). 

In connection with the R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholar- 
ships, 1924, the Council have awarded Mr. R. H. Turner (Liver- 


pool University), who was awarded a scholarship of £25 in 1923, - 


a scholarship of £50, and have granted a renewal of the scholar- 
ship of £25 awarded to Mr. A. C. Cameron (Architectural Associa- 
tion) in 1923. 

The Council have approved the recommendation for the award 
of the “Board of Architectural Education Silver Medal for the 


best set of designs submitted at the annual exhibition of designs 
of students of recognized schools exempted from the final examina- 
tion,” to Miss Elsie Rogers (School of Architecture, Manchester). 

The following have been successful in the examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice for students of recognized schools exempted 
from the final examination :— 

Architectural Association: Messrs. G. G. Grant, L. Hiscock, 
T. S. Barnes, Miss S. G. Moberley, Miss J. E. Townsend, Mr. 
Aziz Ali, Miss A. Farewell Jones, the Hon. H. A. Pakington, 
and Mr. R. E. Enthoven. 

Liverpool University : Messrs. R. W. Donaldson, C. L. Blood- 
worth, J. H. Miller, H. S. Silcock, W. V. Jenkins, R. H. Turner. 

Manchester University : Messrs. W. A. Norbury, R. J. Willis, 
Miss E. Rogers, and Mr. W. L. Owen. 

Aberdeen : Mr. J. S. Dawson. 

Glasgow : Mr. G. F. Shanks. 

The Council have decided, under certain conditions, to recog- 
nize the four years part-time course of the School of Architecture, 
the Royal West of England Academy, Bristol, as exempting 
from the R.J.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 


The Peter Le Neve Foster Prize. 
An Offer by the Royal Society of Arts. 


Under the Peter Le Neve Foster Trust the Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts offer a prize of £25 for an essay on “ The 
Effect of Trade Union Regulations on Industrial Output.” 
Intending competitors must send in their essays not later than 
March 31, 1925, to the Secretary, Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.z. The essays must be typed or 
clearly written. They may be sent in under the author’s name, 
or under a motto, accompanied by a sealed envelope enclosing 
the name, as preferred. The judges will be appointed by the 
Council. The Council reserve the right of withholding the 
prize or of awarding a smaller prize or smaller prizes, if in 
the opinion of the judges nothing deserving the full award is 
submitted. 
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A WONDERFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


20 YEARS AGO 


a small body of British Cable Manufacturers 
decided that because it was very difficult for 
non-technical buyers to distinguish a good 
Rubber Insulated Cable froma bad cable, they 
would agree not to reduce the quality below 
They knew this 
would leave them open to a competition on Price. 
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British Insulated & Helsby 
Cables Ltd. 
Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Co. Ltd. 
The Craigpark Electric 
Cable Co. Ltd. 

The Enfield Cable Works 
Ltd. 

W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. 


The Greengate and Irwell 
Rubber Co. Ltd. 

W.T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Co. Ltd. 

The India Rubber, Gutta- 
Percha and Telegraph 
Works Co. Ltd. 

Johnson & Phillips Ltd. 

Liverpool Electric Cable 
Co. Ltd. 


The London Electric Wire 
Co. and Smiths Ltd. 
The Macintosh Cable Co. 

Ltd. 
Pirelli-General Cable Works 


Ltd. 
Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
St. Helens Cable and 
Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Union Cable Co. Ltd. 
Western Electric Co Ltd. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


New Buildings at Clare College, Cambridge. 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., the architect of the new buildings 
at Clare, has evolved an exceedingly fine design with a simple 
yet strong elevation; indeed, simplicity seems to be the 
key-note of the architect’s conception. There is not a feature 
which is unnecessary, and it is at the same time in keeping 
with the older portions of the college. The architect has 
certainly designed these new buildings to last for centuries. 
They are solidly built of brick, and Truscon hollow floors 
are used throughout, save for the landings, where solid slab 
is employed. 

Clare College new buildings are a useful and beautiful addition, 
and the University should be proud to be able to include them 
in its collection of English architecture. 

The new buildings are not the first piece of work by a Gilbert 
Scott, for scholarly repetition of Gothic work perhaps reached 
its height in the chapel at St. John’s, designed by the grandfather 
of the present architect. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Coulson and Son, Ltd., 
37 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge, and the sub-contractors were : 
Excel Asphalte Co. (asphalt) ; J. C. Edwards (special grey facing 
bricks); Bath and Portland Stone Firms (stone, generally) ; 
N. Hitch (stone carved work); Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 
(ferro-concrete construction and fireproof floors) ; Carron Iron Co. 
(stoves, grates, mantels); Ames and Finnis (patent Italian 
roofing tiles, and sanitary ware and fittings); Singer and Sons, 
Ltd., Frome (art metal work special designs, solid bronze gates, 
grilles in solid bronze, bracket lamps in cast bronze, grilles in 
cast bronze, tablet in cast bronze) ; Higgins and Griffiths (electric 
wiring and electric light fixtures); James Gibbons, Ltd. (door 
furniture) ; Waygood-Otis (lifts); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. 
(boilers). British Columbian pinewood was used for all the doors, 
panelling, and cupboards in the new buildings. 
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Wilbraham House, London, S.W. 


The general contractors were W. H. Gaze and Sons, Kingston, 
and the sub-contractors were : S. E. Colliers (asphalt-lining work 
and bricks) ; Ham Hill Stone Co. (Portland stone) ; H. T. Jenkins 
and Son (chimney-pieces in marble); Martin Van Straaken & Co. 
(tiles) ; Broadbent and Son (stone and wood-carving) ; Ames and 
Finnis (tiles, Roman pattern); R. E. Pearce & Co. (casements and 
leaded lights) ; Shanks & Co. (sanitary ware and fittings) ; Fenning 
& Co. (marble flooring); Jackson and Boyce (electric wiring) ; 
James Annan, Ltd. (fibrous plaster work); Gaze’s Ltd. (special 
woodwork) ; Elslevs and C. Richardson and Son (art metal work) ; 
Comyn Ching & Co. (door furniture—locks) ; John Boulting and 
Sons (heating apparatus) ; Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd. (glazing to 
sash windows) 


Electrical Progress. 
The Record of a well-known Company. 


So close has been the relationship between the history of 
electrical progress and the expansion of the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smiths Ltd. that it is safe to say that the 
products of the company have played a prominent part in every 
branch of electrical activity during the last half century. 


The London Electric Wire Co., Ltd., of London, was incor- 
porated in 18g2, and in the year 1900 the works were removed 
to the present site at Leyton. 

The products of the company can be found in the coils of the 
earliest dynamo electric machines, the windings of the latest and 
largest turbo-alternator units, and in the delicate bobbins used 
in electrical instruments of precision. 


The company has, for a great number of years, been the 
principal producer of armature and magnet wires, instrument 
and high-resistance wires and fine wires for electrical apparatus 
of all kinds. Among its other products may be mentioned wires 
and cables for power, lighting, telephone and telegraph use, as 
well as bare wires of all descriptions. 
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Luncheon Bar, ‘‘ Golden Fleece,” W. F. Foster, F.S.Arc., F.S.1., Architect. 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 


(Messrs. The Pioneer Catering Co., Ltd.) 


pate photograph above illustrates Vitrolite used in a way that demonstrates some of its outstanding 
advantages. 

impression of perfect cleanliness. It is quite impervious to acids and alkalies and cannot be 
stained or discoloured by any kind of food or drink. Consequently no better material is available 
for Wall-linings, Shelves, Counters, and Table-Tops in Provision Shops, Restaurants, Luncheon 
‘Bars, Dairies, etc. When once installed Vitrolite is permanent, and all redecorating expense: 1s 
eliminated. Its original whiteness and polish can always be restored simply by wiping: over 
with a damp cloth, and as it is fixed by a mastic, there are no exposed screws to collect* dirt 
and so spoil the effect obtained from the glistening white panels. 


Vitrolite is aseptic, and its large panels make it 
possible to reduce the number of joints to a minimum. 


Vitrolite is supplied in sheets, snow white or jet 
black, up to 120 ins. by 40 ins., and ¢in., 76 1n., 


The snow-whiteness and brilliant polish of its surface immediately convey’ an: 


qsin., ¢in., and | in. thick. The exposed surface 1s 
fire-polished and the reverse corrugated. It can be 
cut, bent to form coved angles, drilled to take fittings, 
and its edges polished and bevelled. Vitrolite can be 
etched with a design in any colour to harmonise with 
a particular scheme of decoration. 


It is therefore exceptionally suitable for wall-linings 
and partitions, in the lavatories of clubs, offices, and 
public buildings, also for operating theatres in hospitals 
It is chiefly used in private 
and ceilings in bath- 


and nursing hemes. 
residences for  wall-linings 
rooms, 
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1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone—Victoria 9777. 
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Concrete Houses. 


The concrete houses erected in Amsterdam have created much 
interest in this country, and representatives of some of our 
housing committees have visited Holland for the purpose of 
studying Dutch housing methods. 

Building costs in Holland are much lower than in this country, 
a circumstance which is attributed largely to the better output 
of the Dutch building operatives. 


Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Chesterfield. 


One or two inaccuracies occurred in the description of Mount 
St. Mary’s College in the issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for November. We understand that the details of the altar, 
carried out in black Belgian fossil and Mereuil marbles, illus- 
trated on page 181, were entirely the work of Messrs. John 
Stubbs and Sons, of Liverpool. The wreath is of Mereuil, with 
the centre panel and gilded cross carried out in porphyry, the 
whole not being of the latter material only, as we stated. Messrs. 
John Stubbs and Sons were also responsible for the execution of 
the marble altar and pavement of the college. 


A New Catalogue. 


Messrs. John Bolding and Sons, Ltd., of Grosvenor Works, 
Davies Street, London, W.1, have just issued a well-illustrated 
catalogue of sanitary appliances manufactured by them. A 


wide selection is shown of valve closets, pedestal closets, latrine ~ 


ranges, hopper closets, commode chairs, closet seats, water- 
waste-preventing cisterns and covers, urinals, baths, geysers, 
lavatory basins, valves, sinks, etc., also a variety of fittings, 
together with prices. The catalogue is bound in imitation cloth, 
gilt lettered side and back, and forms a very substantial-looking 
book. Messrs. Bolding ask us to mention that they will be 
pleased to send copies of their catalogue to any of our readers 
who care to apply for them. 
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INTERIOR OF WILLIAMS DEACON’'S BANK, LTD., 9 PALI, 


All the structural alterations, sanitation, electric 1i 
mahogany fixtures and other work in equipping 

Bank was Carried out by Hamptons’. 
Works and Factories :— 


MILFORD WORKS, 
INGATE PLACE, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8. 


MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


ghting, new strong rooms, decorations, 
these premises for Williams Deacon’s 


‘* Osram ’’ Lamp Contract. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., has been advised that The 
South African Railways have accepted its tender for supplies 
of Osram lamps for the ensuing twelve months. 

It is the first time for some years that the bulk of this large 
and important contract has found its way to an English manu- 
facturer. The contract was lost to this country some years ago, 
and has since been held by foreign firms. 

This success of the G.E.C. in recovering trade for Britain is 
all the more significant when it is realized that they have secured 
the contract in competition with the whole world. 


Telephone Development. 
Formation of Important New Association. 


The formation is announced of the Telephone Development 
Association. Explaining its objects, Sir Alexander Roger, the 
chairman, said in a recent interview :— 

The association has been launched by British manufacturers 
who are interested, directly or indirectly, in the telephone indus- 
try. We hope that it will speedily develop into a recognized 
central body dealing with all questions affecting the industry 
in relation to the requirements of users. . . . 

By popularizing, and thus hastening, the development of the 
telephone we shall be working frankly in our own interests as 
manufacturers, but everyone will admit that this more rapid 
development will make for the general good of the community, 
since trade and industry, social life and domestic economy will 
benefit in like proportion. Moreover, our efforts will help to 
create employment in at least three distinct directions, i.e., in 
the manufacture, in the maintenance, and in the administration 
of more telephones throughout the country. 

All these considerations give us, to our thinking, an ample 
warranty for our work, and provide also a national incentive 
to persistent effort to cultivate the enormous field for telephone 
development now lying fallow in this densely-populated country. 
Our general aim should be to make the telephone as much part 
of every office, home, and street as is the main water supply. 
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A typical example of interior work recently carried 
out by Hamptons is shown herewith. For many 
others see Hamptons’ Book T. 1, sent free. 
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IMPORTANT GUARANTEE ISSUED BY 
‘THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
ON NOVEMBER IsT, 1924 


From November Ist, 1924, and aera: all Cement 
sold by the above Company will be guaranteed to be 


respect. Prices will not, however, be raised. 


it | will be sold under the name “ Blue Circle.” 


To be certain that you procure the advantage of this 
guarantee, be sure that every bag bears the “ Blue 
Circle” device. 


Guaranteed above British 
Standard Specification 
IN EVERY RESPECT 


PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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better than British Standard Specification in every : 


To mark this important advance in the canis of all 
Cement sold by the Cement Marketing Company Ltd. - 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY, “LTD: ; 
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PETER ROBINSON’S REBUILDING 


ote Steelwork Manufactured and Erected 
rchitects : 


T. P. & E. S, CLARKson, ; by 
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LoNnDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: 
East Greenwich, S.E. Stee] Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St. | 47 Temple Row. 


Registered Office :—2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Consulting Engineers : 
E. P. WELuLs, Cockinc & 
MEsTON. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


NEWCASTLE-ON-1YNE 
Office : 
Milburn House. 
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Specify 
This 


Boiler 


of similar type . . . Because its fuel consumption 

is more economical . . . Because it raises more 
hot water on a given quantity of fuel . . . And because it 
is the one boiler on which such cooking operations as 
boiling the kettle, boiling potatoes, frying, stewing, etc., 
can really be performed, the ‘‘Glow-Worm”’ is every- 
where recognised as th2 best Boiler of its type. 


~ GLOW-WORM 


In addition to supplying abundant kitchen, and has a fire that 
hot water any minute of the day is always visible. Made in three 
or night, the “GLOW-WORM” sizes. Burns coke or anthracite. 
permits of simple cooking opera- Consumes ‘kitchen refuse. Easily 
tions, has an open fire for toasting fitted to existing hot water pipes. 
and heating irons, warms the Now supplied with shaking bottom. 


FUEL COST 


B ‘ersimi its first cost is lower than other Boilers 


USING 


coxE)s ABOUT 6d. PER DAY 


Illustrated Leaflet from Sole Manufacturers : 


O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Makers of famous ““BASECO”’ Boiler for larger installations. 


BCOHEN& SONS 


EST. 1848, 


WOODWORKERS, CARVERS & 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE VENEERING., 


WORKS, LONDON,EC2 
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“# WORK # 
| Clore 
EXECUTED BY THE 


EXGEL ASPHALTE GO. 


LIMITED, 


who are prepared to carry out Asphalte Work 
to any extent in Best Quality Rock Material. 


DAMPCOURSES, 
ROOFS, SLOPES, 
BRIDGES, CANALS, 
- FLOORS, ETC. - 


Enquiries Invited by the 


EXCEL ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED. 


Ceslym Works, Dorset Wharf, 
HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.6. 


Telephone ‘Private 
= 1222 RIVERSIDE RIVERSIDE: 667 
= Telegrams 
= 3 “CESLYM” LONDON. 2s74 
=e ae on 


Sil IIL VIE 


4 ; 
4 3 
L Bl 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
OLD PANELLING, DOGGRATES tre. 


ANTIQUE MARBLE 


AND 
Woop MANTELPIECES 


oe 


C.PRATTé SONS 


BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON. SW.3. 


lelephone:— Kensington 1942 


ESTABLISHED I860 
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Making Good. 


RECENT book reduced the 


entire process of <“ Making 


X 
=) 


Good?) in life. to. certain 
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fundamentals—Industry, Inte- 


Za 


grity, Intelligence, Initiative, 


etc. “¢ Service’ 1s given aS 
the secret of success. 


We have proved that service 
directed by industry, intelligence, integrity, and initiative 
brings success, and this is the service we offer to architects 


in all constructional steelwork and design. 


Moreover, efficient service means so much in the saving of time on 
meeontract, “Lhe reputation of Dawnay & Sons is built upon the 
fact that they always ‘“‘ make good.” 


ARCHIBALD D. 
DAWNAY & SONS, LTD., 


Steelworks Road, Battersea, S.W.11 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
1094 Battersea (5 lines). Dawnay, Battsquare, London. 


also at 


EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. 2-6 BANK STREET, NORWICH. 
Tel. : Cardiff 2557 (2 lines). Tel. : Norwich 946. 


WINDSOR HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1, and WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 
Tel. : Victoria 4089. Tel. : Welwyn Garden 242 
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FIREPLACES 


Architects enquiries are solicited, and 


special attention is given to the execution 


of their own designs. 


The tlustration shows a ‘“‘LEAMING- 
TON” Rustless Steel Intertor, with a 
surround of genuine CHINESE plain 


and decorated tiles. 


The refined drawing and delicate colour- 
mg of these tiles will tend distinction 


and charm to any room in which they 


are used, and harmonize with almost 


any scheme of decoration. 


G. MATTHEWS LTD. FIREPLACE SPECIALISTS, 
oe) New Cavendish Street, London, Wi » And 270 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


OLD SHIP TIMBER 


for Beams, Rafters, 


Half-Timbers. 


Messrs. Liberty’s Tudor House 
showing Old Ship Timber. 


= =3 _CASTLE’S SHIPBREAKING CO. Ltd. 
160 GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 


H.M.S. “‘ Impregnable’”’ at Woolwich. 
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HESE Bond Street es- 
tablishments were built 
for business—the equip- 
ment and atmosphere create 
confidence in a customer, 
and he is also served with 
efficiency amid comfortable 
surroundings. 


Architects: Messrs. J. C. King & Sons. 


The Street of Fine Windows 


A list of Pollard Shop-fronts in Bond Street :— 
The White House Ltd. J. Connell & Sons Ltd. 
Givan’s Stores Ltd. H. L. Savory & Co. Ltd. 
H. & M. Rayne. F. Pinet 

The Jaeger Co. Ltd. Wm. Rowe & Co. Ltd. 


Architects; Messrs. Burwood & Mitchell. 


HEN shopping under 

ideal conditions a 

purchase assumes a 
far greater value than when 
made in the ordinary way. 
Increased business is the 
reward of the business man 
who appreciates the value 
of modern equipment. 


POLLARDS STOREFITTERS 


West End Showrooms: 299 Oxford Street, 
E. POLLARD & CO., LTD., Storefitters, ST. JOHN’S eae LONDON, E.C.1i. 


E. POLLARD, Managing Direcior. 


Telephone: CLERKENWELL 6700 (8 lines). 
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Classic Tiling 


“ROMA” “ LOMBARDIC” “LOMBARDIG= 
Flat and Roll Large Section Small Section 
as used at Clare College, as used at County Hall, as used at Second Church of 
Cambridge. Westminster. Christ Scientist, Kensington, 
Architect : Architect : Architects : 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Ralph Knott, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. Sir John Burnet and Partners. 


AMES and FINNIS 


Slating and Tiling Specialists 
3/36) 38" STRANDS LONDON eG 


Greenlys 


ELECTRIC, 
HYDRAULIC, and 
HAND POWER 


PATENT MICRO SELF-LEVELLING 


IFT 
\WAYGOOD()TIS... 


54-55 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


62-63 LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
And Principal Provincial Cities And Abroad 
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XI 


; Telegrams : 
“*Sunningend, Cheltenham.” ARCHITECTURAL TO H.M. 
*Sunningend, London.” DECORATORS KING GEORGE V. 


H.H.MARTYN& 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephones: 
1162-3-4 Cheltenham. 
1148-9 Regent, London. 


o. Ltd. 


And 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 


WOOD CARVING—PANELLING—JOINERY 
AND CABINET WORK—WROUGHT IRON 
CASTING IN ALL METALS — FIBROUS 
PLASTER DECORATION — STAINED 
GLASS—MEMORIALS IN ALL MATERIALS 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION IN ALL BRANCHES 


[PRO PADRLA MUR 


TOTHE cu 
MEMORY OFTHE 
FORMER PUPILS 
OF THIS SCHOOL 


NON CUM CORPORE EXTIN- z : i DIES UNQUAM: | 


GUUNTUR MACIAE ANIMAE 


Oak Memorial with Bronze Name Plates. PAISLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Executed by H. H. MARTYN & Co. Ltd., at their Works in Cheltenham. 
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New Nurses’ Home, Liverpool Royal Infirmary. Architects: Messrs. Edmund Kirby & Son 
Floors, roof and footbridge reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric 


Poa) 


Ly Moe. 


B.R.C. Fabric is made from steel in its strongest form for structural 


A purposes, fifty per cent. safer than ordinary rolled steel. The wires A 
\ are definitely fixed beforehand, and the Fabric arrives on the job \ 
\ ready for simple laying, so that the accuracy of the drawing-board : 
is transferred to the actual construction. A 
\ \ 


THE BRITESH RETNE ORG DE: TT 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 1 Dickinson STREET, MANCHESIER 
Works: TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 


Branch Offices: LONDON, King’s Buildings, Smith Sq.. 
Westminster, S.W.1; LEEDS, 5 East Parade; LIVERPOOL. 
36 Dale St.; BRISTOL, Sun Buildings,Clare St; GLASGOW. 


ee 
amg 


Me Myre : 


N 
62 Robertson St.; DUBLIN, 12 Ely Place; BELFAST \ 
Mayfair Buildings, Arthur Square. i l 
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BENHAM &«& SONS, LTD. 


HeApD OFFice: 64/66 WiGMorE St, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephonz : MAYFAIR 6662 (4 lines). Telegrams: “ BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON.” 


The accompanying plan shows a typical lay-out for a moderately large Kitchen Department designed 
to work, in this instance, in conjunction with the restaurant of a large drapery store. The actual 
lay-out, shown, has never been actually installed, but it serves its purpose by indicating that the proper 
organisation for efficient cooking, quick serving and washing-up, needs the assistance of experts. 


Messrs. BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., have an experienced staff which is solely employed on lay-out 
work of this kind for hotels, restaurants, clubs, schools, hospitals, staff canteens and private residences. 
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STAFF STAIRGE. 
mM enlist 
Lf ; vas 
Wet Steam Ovens. 


MAIN KITCHEN 


Hot Closet & Baw 
Carving Table, Marie 


SeERVERY 
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The following are a few Establishment Kitchens recently fitted up :— 


L.C.C. County Hatt, S.W. Architects: Messrs. Ralph Knott Messrs. Dicxins & JoneEs, Lrp., Regent Street, W. <Archi- 
& E. Stone Collins. tects : Messrs. Henry Tanner. 


Messrs. -FULLER’S, LtTp., Regent Street, W. Architects : 


REA ie Cl Pi illy, S.W. Avchitects: Messrs. Sir As 
R.A Cius, Piccadilly, S ychitects : Messrs. Sir Aston eee Colon as Liao. 


Webb & Son. 
TRONMONGERS’ Hatt, E.C. Architect: Sydney Tatchell, Esq., 


Hote Cercit, Strand, W.C. ERLB.A. 
Messrs. LIBERTY & Co., Ltp., Regent Street, W. Architects : SPRINGFIELD MENTAL HospiraLt, Wandsworth. Architect : 
Messrs. Edwin T. & E. Stanley Hall. HG, Grothally Esq.) FAR LBA: 


Makers of “ Electro-Vapour ” Radiators & Specialities, Calorifiers, etc. 


SPECIALISTS IN HEATING & VENTILATING. 
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Ornamental Glazed Doors to a West-End Mansion. Designed and Executed by Haywards Limited. 


Patent eae H A va WwW A R D = ie M I ap E D . Depts. :— 


Iron Staircases. 
Patent Puttyless Roof Glazing. 


} ; ] -wall D ; 
Leaded-ligh Glazing. Offices : Union St., Borough, S.E.1. (Teh. Hop 3642) ate cee “ite. 
ire-resisting Glazing. 56 Kingsway Wi Gea! (Tel. : Holborn 2394) Steel Lathing (Jhilmil), 


Steel Windows, etc. Ventilators, etc 
, etc, 


Architectural Metalwork. Works GeO) ND ON AND E NFI BED F Central Heating. 
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el Georgian Dining Room in a London House. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


aN 2D) 


HARMONIOUS COLOUR SCHEMES 


DESIGNE D2. BY ARTISTS 
PE GUae De Byerly ED eGR AE LSOMEN 
SUPERINGENDEDS BY sEXPERTS 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS A SPECIALITY 


Ilustrated Brochure ‘Some Decorative Interiors,” post free. 


ROBERSONS 


Telephone : Telegrams : . 
Kens. 7280 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HALLS pa ee hae 
(4 fines) London 


(facing Knightsbridge Barracks) 
LONDON Soe 
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A New Era in Shop Window Lighting 


An example of Shop Window Lighting 
by the “ Gecoray’’ System. 


Ghe 


"GEOR 


System of SHOP WINDOW LIGHTING 


The improvement in shop window lighting made possible by ihe introduction of The “ Gecoray ” System 
has aroused the widespread interest of Architects, Contractors and Shopkeepers in all parts of the country. 


A practically unlimited range of window lighting effects—colour lighting, spot and flood lighting jn_ infinite 
variations and combinations are now made available by the introduction of this system, the possibilities of 
which cannot fail to be appreciated by everyone concerned with the improvement of shop window lighting. 


In order to demonstrate the practical application of this system, The General Electric Co., Ltd., has installed a 
specially equipped shop window at its Head Office and principal provincial branch establishments, as below— 
LONDON: Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 LEEDS: 11a Wellington Street 

BIRMINGHAM : Magnet House, Moor LIVERPOOL: Magnet House, Church 


Street Alley 
CARDIFF: Megnet House, Womanby Street MANCHESTER: Magnet House, Victoria 
GLASGOW: Magnet House, 71 Waterloo Bridge 

Street NEWCASTLE: 30 Gallowgate 


Architects are cordially invited to visit any of these addresses, when the range of lighting effects obtainable by 
this system can be shown and explained by fully-qualified lighting experts. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Head Ofice:—Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Branches throughout Great Britain and in all the principal markets of the world, 
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in a pleasing dark red shade 
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V A, Vina, Zz elivery at once, carnage paid to 
- poe ELF, any station in Great Britain 
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ee Ufa Sole Importers and Distributors ; 


ieee LANGLEY 
LONDON 


Tele Baroughe High sts 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


Telephone: Hop 4635 (2 lines), 
Telegrams ; “ Laglycol Phone 
London,"’ 
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ROMAN MOSAIC and 
TERRAZZO. PAVINGS” 


Dressings 
of all descriptions to Archi- 
tects’ Details carefully 
carried out in Natural or 
Portland Stone Colour. 


Staircases 


| in Grano-Concrete, or 


finished in Polished Hopton 


Wood or Lime-stone | 


Chippings. Carborundum 
Non-Slipping Treads, 


Mosaic or 
Terrazzo 


Pavings, 


Partitions, Wall Linings, 
Se., Jointless Composition 
Flooring, Granolithic 
Pavings. 


Brookes’ Terrazzo Floors, | 


Wall Linings, & Partitions 
were fixed at Britannic 


House, E.C. 


BROOKES’ LIMITED 
WORKS— HALIFAX, 
GREENWICH, Ete. MANCHESTER—8 Exchange Street. 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, R.A., Architect. 


BRITANNIC HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS ENTRANCE. 


LONDON—6s5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
IRONFOUNDERS 
TO H.M. THE KING. 


Drawings and 
Estimates free 
cn receipt of 
specification, 
Special con- 
sideration given 
to Architects’ 
own designs, 


Write for Structural 
Catalogue No. 11 R 
Gratis—— 


FOUNDED 1759 
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fp eee with the most modern plant and 


manufacturing facilities, and having a staff 
of Constructional Engineers capable of erecting 
at site, Carron Company are in a position to 
deal promptly and efficiently with any require- 
ments in Structural Ironwork. 
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A Carron Fire Escape Stair erected at prominent London Hotel. 


CARRON COMPANY oiioy sine 


FOUNDED 1759 CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Showrooms; LONDON—15 Upper Thames Street, E.C. and 50 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W.; LIVERPOOL—22-30 Redcross Street; GLASGOW—125 Buchanan Street ; 
EDINBURGH—114 George Street; BRISTOL-—6 Victoria Street. 


Branch Works : 
Phenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


Offices MANCHESTER ; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; LEEDS and BIRMINGHAM 
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EXTENSIONS, TOWN HALL, SHEFFIEL F.E.P. Edwards, Esq., F.R.LB.A. 


City Architect 


METAL SASHES & CASEMENTS 
LEADED LIGHTS 


ECLIPSE PATENT RGOF GLAZING 


MELLOWES & CO., LIMITED 


WORKS CORPORATION STREET, SHEFFIELD 
LONDON OFFICES 26 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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manufacture 
supplied by the 


CEMENT 
MARKETING CO. 


+3 used inour 
manufacture 


f Jor 
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roofs of warm ), 
brown tones | 


[COs at any of the beautiful old manor 


houses buried in the heart of the country. 
The roof is the chief asset. Texture, light and 
shade, mellow colouring, all add to the charm 
of its design. The same effects are obtainable 
in modern houses by using Poilite Pantiles. 
These are specially designed to display artistic 
roofs. They are graded in tone . . varie 
in texture and provide a roof that is never out 
of place, whatever its surroundings. 


Poilite Russet Brown Pantites 
are practically everlasting in 
service. Their resistance to 
weather is increased by ex- 
posure. They do not flake or 
crack, their light weight allows 
structural advantages over all 
ordinary types of roof tiling. 
All the advantages, without 
the disadvantages, of old clay 
pantiles. 


Bell’s Poilite and Everite Co., Ltd. 


Dept. E Dept. E 
Southwark Street, Peter Street, 
London, S.E.1. Manchester. 
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RUSSET BROWN 


PANTILES 


The famous Poilite & 
Everite Products are : 


Flat Sheets 

Corrugated Sheets 
iagonal Tiles 
ectangular Slates 

Pantiles 

Roman Type Tiles 

Rainwater Gco-s 

Louvres 

| intols 

Copings 

Ridgings, etc., etc. 


Not for on age bnt 


for all time, 
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New 


(Architects: Messrs. T. F.& E. S, Clay kson, and Mr. H. Austen Hall). 
Duncan Watson & Company carried out the wiring for the following: 
Electric Lighting, Special Tr elephone System, Fire Alarms, Watchman's 


DUNCAN WATSON 


61-62 BERNERS STREET - LONDON: W:1 


ECAUSE their service has 
behind it the tradition of 
twenty-five years of striving 
towards perfection—a quarter 


of acentury of work well done— 


DUNCAN WATSON & COMPANY can 
undertake all that is best and 
biggest in electricai installa- 
fions— 


And they are able to put the 
finest and most intelligent work- 
manship into every contract, 
large or small. 


remises for Messrs. Peler Robinson Lid., Oxford Street, London 


Lell-Tale Clocks, Power and Cooking. 


Electrical €CO. Engineers 
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CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


METAL CASEMENTS 
SASHES, AND 
OPENING GEARING 
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ik TUAPER CO. 


The Bnitish Luxfer Prism Synd., Ltd., 
foment Geol ees hINSBURY. SLONDON,~ E.C. 2. 


LUXFER ELECTRO-GLAZED DOME FIXED AT 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK, PARIS. 


The Luxfer Co. specialize in the manufacture of ali Constructions through 


which Daylight 1s admitted into a Building. 
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METAL. 
=e ENDED THE COMPANY 


LSogE Rie AtR bap 
ORS eS UTReMV tle 
FREE OF CHARGE 
DESIGNS Sa SESii- 
MATES FOR THE 
REINFORCEMENT 
FOR ALL FORMS 
OF “CONCRETE 
WORKS) teams 


TAU 


Il 


Write for Illustrated 
Literature & Samples. 


GRAND STAND, LINGFIELD PARK RACECOURSE. 
= “* Expamet ”’? Concrete Steppings, Flooring, Roofing and Steelwork Encasing. 
= Architects : Messrs. Brierley, F.R.I.B.A., and Rutherford, Lic.R.I.B.A., York. 


Pee eR SE THE EXPANDED METAL CO., LIMITED : 
EXPAMET Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal 


— YORK MANSION, PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W.1 
WORKS; WEST HARTLEPOOL : 


x_n 


roene’ KK ING” concrete 
—aus 8=8PARTITIONS 


EXTERNAL WALLS 


ag eo CEILINGS 
“FERRO-GLASS” ROOFS, Etc. 


PAVEMENT, STALLBOARD, FLOOR 
AND ROOF LIGHTS. 
40% MORE LIGHT. NO EXPOSED IRON 
TO RUST. ALL GLASS UNDERSURFACE 


*FERRO-GLASS” pat. PAVEMENT LIGHTS WERE 

INSTALLED AND “KING” CONCRETE PARTITION 

BLOCKS ADOPTED AT TUDOR HOUSE, REGENT 
STREET, FOR MESSRS. LIBERTY’S. 


J. A. KING & Go., 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


HUI 


HMM 


{ 


Telephones—CITY 2218 (2 lines). Telegrams—* KINOVIQUE, CENT., LONDON,” 
SALMON PASTURES YARD - - SHEFFIELD. 
4 OXFORD PLACE - - - - LEEDS. 
CUMBERLAND ROAD - - - - BRISTOL. 


ee 
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ELECTRIC IN 
Gels ARTISTIC 
PENDANTS DESIGNS 


S—&—S—=S oe 


METRO-VICK SUPPLIES LIMITED 


(Proprietors :—METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL Co., LTD.) 


&} 4 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. wy} 


SHOWROOMS ~ 
elondon - - - 232-3, Sigh Holborn WCL GdinburghO - - - - 127, George Street: 
Pirmin am DaimlerHtouse, Paradise St Meanckesher oe ate Be Nbr. Long Nil. lgat e. 
Bristol ~ - - - ~ - 43, Park Street. Neucastle-u, on-Dyne. - - 7, Saville Row 


Cardiff? Metrovick House,Custom /Touse St, Sheffield -“ Howard Gallery, Chapel Walk. 
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A 


VIEW FROM THE 


LIGHT SOURCE 


Unobstrusive, yet effici- 
ently carrying on its 
mission of good lighting, it 
is always ready for pro- 
viding perfect illumination 
to the darkest corner of 
the premises. 

SIEMENS Lamps give effici- 
ent service at low current 
costs. 


Insist on 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Ol 


BTAINABLE FROM ALL ELECTRICIANS, 
IRONMONGERS, STORES) HlGs ric 


Gatof- SIEMENS and ENGLISH ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY LTD. 38/9 Upper Thames Street, London, E-C:4 
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JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD.., 


FAH z 


Britain’s Best! 


Das 


The origit 


1al open fire Hot Water Supply Boiler, 


and still the only one with the absolutely open 
grate. Because it was good—it was copied. 


Because 

copied, b 
the Dom 
repeated, 


our advertising was good—it was 
ut because the results obtained from 
estikatum are good—the orders are 
and it is now selling almost more 


quickly than we can manufacture. 


It is low 
abundant 


in cost, economical in fuel, supplies 
hot water, does all light cooking, and 


has a cheerful and entirely open fire. 


Full particulars from: 


TITAN NORTH 


works, S1OURBRIDGE 


[e 
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Bev heles 


NEWYORK: B 


Architect: Mr. Charles Mewes. 


GENERAL - VIEW 
AND DETAILS OF BRONZE MOTIVES EXECUTED 


FOR THE CUNARD LINE BUILDING 


BALUSTRADES GATES | RAILINGS 
BRONZE & DECORATIVE IRON WORK 


PRECIRIGS LIGH lee EI EINGS 


29 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE: 


PARIS LONDON NEW YORK 
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Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
Architect. 


Solid Bronze Gates, size 10 ft. 10ins. high by 7 ft. wide, for 
New Buildings, Clare College, Cambridge, to the design and order 
of the Architect. 


JW. SINGER 6SONS [© 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 
& BRONZE FOUNDERS 


Lonclos Office FROME 
LANCASTER GATE Ws, SOMERSET 


Telephone, Faddington, 3435. 


= 


SUH 


_ CENTRAL HEATING 


AND HOT WATER SUPPLIES 


Telegrams : 
Telephone : 


j| Hop 362 
(3 lines). 


KINNELL, 
BOROH, 
LONDON. 


Church of the Annunciation, Old Quebec St, W. 
Heating by CHas. P. KINNELL & Co., Lrp. 


CONSULTATIONS 
ARRANGED, 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED FREE. 


Cuas. P. KINNELL & C°- [7°. 


65, 65a SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1 
FOUNDRY: VULCAN IRONWORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES 
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Callender’s 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 
Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
All \ all Widths. 


From 6d. per foot super. 24 feet lengths. 


Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER @ CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


-—_—- —— OO —-. - = 


THE TRUSCON FLOOR is being univer- 
sally accepted for all types of buildings— 
it is particularly suitable for large office blocks 
such as ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE on the Kahn 
System is the most efficient and economical 
for factory construction, and was used 
entirely for the “BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMs] sand. the “DAIMLER ” 
FACTORIES. 


HY-RIB—the combined reinforcement and centering—was used to the extent of 
a quarter of a million square feet at the KEMSLEY PAPER MILLS, 
SITTINGBOURNE. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. LTD. 


22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
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WOCO DOORS 


improve on acquaintance. Closer inspection reveals no unsightly knots or 
defects for concealment. The elegant natural grain of Columbian pine re- 
quires little adornment, and is sufficiently enhanced by a light stain, adaptable 
to any scheme of decoration, and brought to perfection when waxed. 


The scientific seasoning process of the trustworthy WOCO DOOR has 
been developed by two generations of men experienced in Door Manufac- 
ture. The process produces the dry material without the destruction of 
the wood cells, thus maintaining the natural structure of the growing tree. 

his is so near to Nature’s drying process, that the finished product, 


bearing the trade mark WOCO 


when properly treated and hung, i; guaranteed not to shrink, swell or warp. 


WOCO DOORS come in so many delightful designs for the bungalow, 
the villa and the mansion, that it is an easy thing to specify Woco Stock 
Doors to harmonize with any style of architecture. 


EDMONTON, WELWYN, LETCHWORTH, ENFIELD, HENDON, 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, BARNET, TORQUAY, BOURNEMOUTH, 
EASTBOURNE, BRIGHTON, and over one hundred others, 
Corporation schemes ;— 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, DONCASTER, NOTTINGHAM. 
BLACKPOOL, CHESTER, YORK, DEWSBURY, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON, LEEDS, BRADFORD, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, 
PETERBOROUGH, NORWICH, IPSWICH, and a great many smaller 
and Council schemes throughout the Kingdom. 


_.THE WOCO DOOR CO. 
DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Telephone—London Wall 9902-4. Telegrams—“ Wocodors, Ave, London.” 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS 


AND ALL CONNECTED WITH THE 

BUILDING TRADE ARE INVITED TO 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF HIGH-CLASS 


SANITARY FITTINGS 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE WORK, 
CONTAINING SOME 370 PAGES OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIVE 
MATTER, EMBRACES EVERY 

BRANCH OF SANITARY WORK 


oO 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS L” 


GROSVENOR WORKS, 
DAVIES STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 


MESSENGER & Co., Ltd. 


Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


London Office : 122 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1 


Telephone:—691 Loughborough 
1202 Victoria, London 


Expe: ts on 


LOW PRESSURE HEATING 
To 
CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
MANSIONS, etc. 


Schemes arranged and Estimates 
submitted for complete 


Heating Installations. 


The “QUORN” BOILER. 


The Low Pressure Hot Water System, as supplied by 
Messenger & Co., invariably gives complete satisfaction, 
and the QUORN BOILER is specially adapted for the Heat- 
ing of large Buildings at a very moderate outlay, being 
economical in first cost, in fixing, and in fuel consumption. 


Catalogue A on application, with particulars 
of numerous contracts successfully carried out. 


THE 
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THE CHAITWOOD DOOR RECENTLY INSTALLED IN 
THE TREASURY CF ONE OF THE LONDON BANKS. 


MAN 


Man is a Tool-using Animal. Weak in himself, and of small stature, 
he stands on a basis . . . of some half-square foot, insecurely 
enough; has to straddle out his legs, lest the very wind supplant 
him. Feeblest of bipeds! Three quintals are a crushing load for 
him ; the steer of the meadow tosses him aloft, like a waste rag. 
Nevertheless he can use Tools, can devise Tools; with these the 
granite mountain melts into light dust before him; he kueads 
glowing iron, as if it were soft paste; seas are his smooth highway, 
winds and fire his unwearying steeds. Nowhcre do you find him 
without Tools ; without Tools he is nothing, with Tools he is all. 


From Thomas Carlyle's Sartor Resartus.” 
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In olden times, man hid his treasures in a hole in the ground 
which he dug with roughly shaped flints—simple Tools. 


Without Tools the attack of the modern burglar wou!d be futilc, 
but with drills, cutting tools, explosives, and the oxy-acetylenc blow 
pipe, he becomes a formidable enemy. 


In these days the modern stronghold is only possible because of the 
great skill with which The Chatwood craftsman can use his tools. 


THE CHATWOOD POLICY 


XXXill 


“Achievement is but another 
milestone along the highway 
of progress—the end of the 
journey lies cver beyond.’’ 
THE CHATWOOD TRADITION. 


No prudent man would accept the services of a 
Surgeon or a Lawyer without establishing to his 


own satisfaction that their previous 
and ability merited his confidence ; likewise a 
wise man takes no chances when installing a safe, 


training 


because he realises that should it fail under a real 
test by fire, fall or burglary the loss may be 


SECURITY Se 


J.E.S. 
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THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED, 


Bankers’ Engineers, 


MANCHESTER-—Royal Exchange. ‘Phone: City 3018. 
GLASGOW-—30 Monteith Row. ‘Phone: Bridgton 653. 
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Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England. 


BRANCHES + LONDON —56 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ’'Phone: Avenue 1228. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 


SPECIALISTS IN HAND-WROUGHT WORK, 
a BALUSTRADING, FIRE DOGS, GRATES, 
2 DOOR FURNITURE =a G 
5) 


< —— CEhCIDARR Nea mae Lt. 
oa Sa 13 GANTON ST., 


o7 

AL — 

~— ta = —— —————o 
== = Y¥Y ——— Sy" 


: 5 =F * REGENT ST. W1 


TEL.: GERRARD 6100 


STAFFORD HOUSE 
King William Street, E.C 


Architect: M. E. Couns, F.R.I.B.A. 
Builder: C. Gray, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


The PORTLAND STONE 
in this Building was Supplied 
and Erected by 


C. W. COURTENAY 


Who also supplied all the Stonework at the 
Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion (Architect, F. T. 
Verity, F.R.1.B.A.). 


Swan Wharf, High Street. Fulham, S.W.6 
(Adjoining Putney Bridge). 
Telephone: PUTNEY 1973. 


Estimates given for 
Stonework of every description. 
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A MAGNIFICENT COLOUR SCHEME 
IN THE RICHEST OF ONYX _ 


ARCHITECT: W. AUBREY THOMAS. 


JOHN STUBBS 
& SONS 


272 CROWN _ STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


TELEPHONE 4950 ROYAL 
3S LINES 
TELEGRAMS 


“MARBLE” 
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a = 
: : 
= for over forty years = 
= we have been making electrce wire. The = 
= combination of years of experience and highly = 
= specialised machinery enables us to excel in = 
= the production of wire of quality. The success = 
= vals, By Mtinson, | | of Electric Light installations depends upon the = 
= Members of the C.M.A. reliability of wires and cables. Insist upon = 
= SUE COss = 
= | = 
= Our eas is a eee: o CHa, = 
= The LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE C0. & ‘SMITHS, LTD. = 
= Playhouse Yard, Golden Lane, London, E.C.1. = 
= ares Telegrams : “ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390. = 
=i Sr rtm ie 


NESS RES ICIS EQ AERP REES 


We illustrate two departments of a large 
provincial emporium, part of contract recently 
carried out by us. 


We are experts in the matter of Shop 
Equipment, whether interior or exterior 
work, and have carried out many of the 
finest examples of this art throughout the 
country, Catalogues post tree upo1request. 
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It is to its homogeneity, and the 
chemical combination of its in- 
gredients, that Kaye’s Portland 
Cement owes its superior 
cementing value, crushing re- 


V 


_—— 
1. 1) 


ST 


—~ sistance, and strength. There 


is no better cement made than 
Kaye's, and this is backed by 


a reputation that dates from 


1854. 


Specify 


GES 


for all your contracts 


All our Depots have big stocks, 
and can give prompt delivery. 


KAYE S SGEMENT BOOK 
WEL BE SENT ON REQUES TE 


Stocks at 

ni KAYE & CO., LTD 
MANCHESTER. e9 e9 
Ele Me eats Southam Works, near Rugby. 
LEICESTER. _ Phone: 2 SOUTHAM. 


Birmingham Branch: KINGSTON WHARF, KING EDWARD'S RD. 
TELEPHONE: 2830 CENTRAL. 


Manchester Branch: 5 NEW BROWN STREET, TELEPHONE 2768 cITy. 
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By-laws COMPEL adequate provision 
for soil pipes, drains and traps, but being 
out of date, although they mention cess- 
pools, they make no reference to modern 
Sewage Installations 


The adoption of a bacterial filtration 
scheme is therefore orftional, and an 
opening is presented to save on (that part 
viral to health and to the amenities of 
an Estate) the sewag:2 installation, the 
amount over-srent on the fittings, etc 
A marble wash-basin may be a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever, but is a little 
incongruous with a ces:pool; truly a 


Queen Anne front with a Mary Anne 


TUKE@ BELL; LIDS 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
LONDON 


A Sewag2 Purification Scheme is essen 
tial; not a makeshift amateur arrange 
W c ment, but one designed to mzet the actual 


conditions on scientific lines 


ASPHALTE 


9ts reputation 1s your. guarantee 


Portsmouth. Swansea: LONDON. Manchester. Newcastle. 


JAMES GRAY, Ltd. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


and 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 


20 Danvers St., Chelsea, London, s.w.s 


HAND POWER 


LIFTS 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS 
AND 


GILDED WOOD LETTERS: 


ooo 


JOHN BRYDEN & SONS 


Established 1809. 


15 Glendower Place, London, S.W. 7 
16 Frederick Street, Edinburgh 

63 West Regent Street, Glasgow 

32 Bell Street, Dundee 


NOW READY. PRICE 7/6 NET. 
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have pleasure in announcing the publication of the Fourth 
Edition of “GARDEN CITY HOUSES AND DOMESTIC 
INTERIOR DETAILS.” 


The volume contains a Typical Specification of a Garden 
City House, with a series of Working Drawings, prepared by 
T. Mittwoop Witson, F.R.I.B.A., also over 70 pages of 
exterior views, sections, and plans of Garden City Houses, 
as well as 39 pages of photographs and measured drawings 
of interior details. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of this Work will be sent on application to :— 
THE MANAGER, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL | PRESS 


27-29 TOTHILL ST:, WESTMINSTER, 5S.W.1 
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COLOUR 


MAGAZINE 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


The Wonderful 1/6 Monthly 
Subscription rate 20] = per annum, post free any part of the world 


COLOUR MAGAZINE, 37 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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1 Agcuitects will have noticed the considerable correspon- 
dence in the current Press, on the subject of Electric House 
4 Wiring Systems, and the new edition of the regulations formulated 
| by the Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
el The conformance of wiring systems to these regulations constitutes 
iy the utmost possible safeguard against fire risk, and there is no 
doubt but that the future will see such conformance a stipulation 
f of Fire Insurance Companies, already over eighty such companies 
a pee pune the Regulations as standard practice, and recommending 
ay their use. 
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it HELSBY 
TWIN 
WIRING SYSTEM 


conforms in all respects to these Regulations, and this fact, 
coupled with its unique qualities in economy, simplicity, 
unobtrusiveness, and perfect bonding, justifies the Architect 
a in making this system his specification under all conditions. 
Ve 
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BRITISH INSULATED & HELSBY CABLES, Lid. 


Cable Makers and G6lectrical &ngineers, 


eles. 


near 
Warrington. 
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SHOPFITTINGS 


In Wood, Bronze-Metal, and Marble. 
High Chick Bank and Office Joinery. 
Unit Fittings. 


PARNALL & SONS, LTD. 


Shopfitting Specialists, 
LANGHAM HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


WORKS =) LODGES CAUSE Way — FISHPONDS —— BRISTOR 
AND MANCHESTER. 


Architects’ Designs, Details, and | 
Plans faithfully carried out. 
| Experts sent to all parts. | 


Parnall & Sons, Ltd., Manufacturers of High Grade Shop Fronts, Interior Fittings, 
Airtight Showcases, Cast and Drawn Metalwork, Lighting, Heating, ete. 


West End Showrooms : Langham House, Regent St.,W. Telephone: Langham 2701, 2702. 
Works: Bristol and Manchester. Branches throughout the Kingdom. 


BIRMINGHAM TONKS (BIRMINGHAM) Le LONDON, E.C.1 
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HE temperature of this large hall is constant throughout. The 

secret isin the system. Air is continually drawn out through 

the grille at ground level. It is replaced by clean, warm air 
circulated to every part of the room. This is a single lecture hall 
in a large centrally-heated college, the temperature of which is 
individually controlled from a central switchboard. 


The Sulzer system responsible for this plant has been installed in 
upwards of 20,000 buildings. Every installation is the result of experi- 
ence applied to the special requirements of the case. Such experience 
will be found of great assistance to architects and contractors. 


Pre-heated air is sup- 
plied through ducts 
in the cornice while 
the vitiated air is 
drawn out through 
the recessed grille. 


SULZER BROTHERS 


Heating Branch - Telephone: Muserm 4848. 
7 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Paris. Winterthur. Milan. Brussels. 
Bucharest. Cairo. Kobe. 
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DECORATIVE ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK. 


By Appointment 


HOWARD&SONS 


are the original patentees 
of London-made 


PARQUET 
FLOORING 


and hold a large stock 

of best seasoned Oak 

and Indian Teak for 
the purpose. 


TEAK produces the 


finest surface for dancing. 


LIBRARY -FITTINGS AT LECHLADE HOUSE. 


WoobD CARVING. FURNITURE. BANK FITTINGS. 


25-27, Berners Street, W1. HOWARD & SONS, Ltd. & CLEVELAND Works. 


By SpectaL APPOINTMENT 


caghola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi: is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 125 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


To His Majesty. 

A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE 

RENAISSANCE WHICH HAS STOOD THE 
_.TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS. PILASTERS. ARCHITRAVES. 
WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS SURROUNDED 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF THE RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


“MARBIC” 


(REGISTERED) 


: A form of Scagliola espec’ally suitable for Wall Lining, 
anne fie. 7 Slabs, and flat work generally. An effective material at a 
Be Phone SES ac low cost. Joints are made with same material, and it is 
are eee ; y virtually one perfect face. 


“Messrs. ‘William H. Bryne & Son, drehitects. = - i 
THE HIBERNIAN BANK, PET tyne & Son, -rehitects COST from ONE-FIFTH to ONE-HALF the Price 
Scagliola Marble Columns and Pilasters. of MARBLE. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., Linhope St., Derset Square, London, N.W. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. Telegrams: ‘‘Grasp, London.’’ 
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WIRING 


BLICKLING HALL, AYLSHAM, NORFOLK. 


Electric Lighting and Power installed on the ‘* Stannos’’ system by :— 


Drake and Gorham Ltd., London, Manchester, and Glasgow. 


THE “STANNOS” SYSTEM OBVIATES -THE NECESSITY OF EMPLOYING EITHER 
IRON CONDUIT OR WOOD CASING PROTECTION. 


“STANNOS” WIRES CONSIST OF THE ORDINARY VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER 
INSULATED WIRE WITH AN OVERALL SHEATHING OF TINNED COPPER. THEY ARE 
WATERTIGHT, SEMI-FLEXIBLE, ELECTRICALLY CONTINUOUS, MECHANICALLY 
PROTECTED, AND CAN BE USED FOR SURFACE OR CONCEALED WIRING. 


THEY DO.NOT SAG WHEN RUN ACROSS CEILINGS, ARE NEAT IN APPEARANCE, 
AND ON PRIVATE PLANTS CAN BE USED AS A CONCENTRIC CONDUCTOR. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Booklets on application. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & C° L?P 


General Offices « Works 
WOOLWICH .LONDON.S.E. 18. 
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The OSRAM way to 
Better Lighting 


The outstanding achievement in artificial lighting of 


recent years is represented by 


GASFILLED LAMPS 

The ideal lamps for factory, office, and home. 
WHITE OSRAMS undergo a special process of 
““ spraying” with a solution of china rendering the 


filament invisible to the eyes, thus eliminating 
“glare” and “dazzle,” and providing a uniform 


diffused snow-white light. 


Wy]: 
Obtainable from all leading Electrical ANN WW, ) M 4 
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Contractors, Stores, and Ironmongers. Ve STi | ye F7 ME 
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Adut. of the General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


‘RUS FacingBricks 


What are ‘““RAVENHEAD” & ‘‘UPHOLLAND”’ 


‘RUS Facing Bricks ? 


HEY are Facing Bricks, with a charm of colour tones 
in mass unequalled by anything previously introduced. 


They are an example in variety of texture and colour, 
producing light and shade effects which have appealed to 
Artistic taste with unexampled appreciation. 


They haye a combination in colour tones and texture which 
give a rich velvety appearance, in perspective, when built. 


They are produced by a blending of natural brick materials 
peculiar to our many varieties. 

They permit of any design in specials, or decorative work, 

by our specially trained staff. 

They are hard and strong in material, free from lime, have | 
unequalled weather resisting properties peculiar to the | 
method of manufacture. 

We are the original and only manufacturers under our 
patents, and every brick is stamped with our Trade Mark, 
viz.: the outline of a “Rayen’s head” or “Upho,” 
showing the works of production —Ravenhead or Upholland 
respectively, and the special Trade Mark “RUS.” 


RAVENHEAD SANITARY PIPE & BRICK CO.,Ltd. |. 


Ravenhead Works Upholland Works 
LS HELENS NEAR WIGAN 


Telephone— Telephone— 
No. 33 St. Helens No.1 Upholland 


New Depot: 17 New Bailey Street, Salford, Manchester, 


Scottish A gents : 
Galloway Gibb & Co., Ltd.,18 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


Telephone: 1064 Central. 52 GT. QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


SWANSER © SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 


BRONZE GATES, LIFT ENCLOSURES, COUNTER GRILLES, LETTERS, 
METAL HANDRAILS. ENAMELLED BRONZE NAME TABLETS. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Selected by MERVYN E. MacartTnEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


In this series photographic illustrations are given side by side 
with specially prepared measured drawings. Six portfolios. 
Price {1 Is. each net (postage gd. inland), or £5 5s. complete. 

A complete Catalogue of Books on Architecture and the 
Allied Arts will be sent post free on application to— 
THE ManaGER, Book Department, 

THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 

27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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HE all-important question of Roofing, whether 

for Industrial, Commercial or Agricultural 
Buildings, is still answered by Ruberoid. For 30 
years it has been specified by those whose busi- 
ness it is to know what is best in building. Firms 
whose names are known throughout the world 
forthe quality and reliability of their products, 
such as the Standard Motor Co.. Ltd., of Coventry 
are the largest users of Ruberoid. 


Accustomed to select materials with exacting 


, care, whether for their manufactures or for their 
: 


CA AACA ARCAR RA 


buildings,they know that only the best in roofing can 
be relied upon to give unfailingly efficient service. 


The word “ Ruberoid™ isa trade mark applying only 
to goods manufactured by the Ruberoid Co., Ltd., and 
1s not a description of a style or class of goods. No roof- 
ing or damp-course should be accepted as Ruberoid 
except in our original wrapper, which clearly shows 
our trade mark. 


Our Catalogue describing in detail the advantage, 
uses and methods of fixing Ruberoid Roofings and 
illustrated with many types of buildings to-day roofed 
with Ruberoid, will be sent on request. 
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Ske RUBEROID @ .L# 


8 Lincoln House, 


HIGH HOLBORN : . , LONDON, W.C,1 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Containing over 100 illustrations from drawings specially frepared by the Author. 
Bound in quarter cloth, size 84 in. Ly 54 in. Price 5/- net. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


AT A GLANCE 


BY 
CHAR EFS ES Ay aap 


HE object of this book is to describe and illustrate in a simple manner 

the origin and evolution of English Furniture from the Sixteenth to the 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

The pictures are grouped under family branches of Furniture in order 
that the origin of pieces, whether due to social.or domestic customs, or to the 
development of a previous style, may be easily followed and understood. 

The concise historical notes accompanying the illustrations describe the 
cause and effect of these changes, and also record the dates and chief 
characteristics of the work executed by the most important Furniture designers 
of the times. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


STOOLS 


CHAIRS 


SETTLES, DAYBEDS AND 
SETTEES 
CHESTs, 

CHESTS WITH DRAWERS, 

CHESTS OF DRAWERS, 

AND TALLBOYS 


ARMOIRES, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
DRESSERS, SIDEBOARD TABLES 
AND SIDEBOARDS 


CONTENAS 


(continued) 


TABLES 
BIBLE BOXES, DESIKS 
AND BUREAUX 


BEDS 


WARDROBES 


CHINA CABINETS 


BOOKCASES 


MIRRORS 


OTHERS PLECES 


Dressing Tables, Children’s Chairs, 


Table Chairs, Rocking Cradles, 
and Clock Cases 


Mahogany Bookcase with classical 
pediment. The doors are lined 
with material. Georgian Period. 

First half of the 18th Century. 


An illustrated prospectus of this Work will be sent on application 10 :— 
THE MANAGER, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


27-29 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. . 
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United for Service 


What a Cheerful Room! 


The heart gives a leap of pleasure as you 
enter—where beneath dainty shades gas- 
light in all its brilliant softness pours, and 
cosy warmth steals from the radiant gas 
fire to enfold you. 


A room where you can “‘listen- 
in’ in luxury, aroom to work 
in, to rest in, to sing in—the 
sanctuary of family happiness. 


7K 5 


the service of the public, without charge, for 
advice and help on any subject, large or small, 
connected with the economical and efficient 
use of gas in home, office or factory. . 6 

A letter to the Secretary of this Association 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Gas Fire facts free on application. 


Oi 
Tue BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


30, GROSVENOR GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 


B ou I t on & P au l f or Builders everywhere are aware of the extensive economies 
that can be effected by using Major: Patent Interlocking 


Structural Steelwork Tiles for roofing work. 


Estimates gladly submitted to any Speci CONTRACTORS t | The generous size of Major’s Tiles make them more easily 
fication, or designs prepared to suit any The Lee | handled than others and they cover a larger area—tie 
particular need. = is for tile. Moreover, Major’s patent interlocking system 


War Office, H.M. i T i i { 
Machine Shops, Hangars, Loading Sheds, Board of Works, The | reduces overlap to a minimum. egether these two 
i | features reduce timber costs by at least 25%. 


Passenger Stations, Granaries, Foot Bridges, Crown Agents for the 

Power Stations, Engineering Shops, Car Colonies, English, In addition, Major's Tiles require no pointing, torching, 

Sheds, Platform Roofs, Goods Sheds, ‘Tran- ee eae or nailing and have been found to remain firm and water- 
Soudan, South Afri- 


Write for particulars to-day— 


Boulton ¢Piul L? MAJOR'’S 


finarane NORWICH Tele phone | PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


WRITE TO DEPARTMENT HK|AR can and Egyptian 
Governments, etc, |= 


sit Sheds, Weaving Sheds, Foundries, etc. Indian Railways, } | tight through the heaviest of storms. 
| 


BOULTON NORWICH NORWICH 851 (5lines) 


LONDON OFFICE 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
mum Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


Save 25], on Timber 


H. J. & C. MAJOR LTD. BRIDGWATER 
RNEASY SES ESE 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Containing approximately 180 pages, with over 160 line illustrations Specially drawn by the Author. 
Bound in quarter cloth, size 64 1m. by 83 in. Price 10/6 net. 


‘THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION 


RY 
HOWARD ROBERTSON, SA.D.Ge MesSAre 
Principal, Architectural Association Schools of Architecture. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 
ROBERT ATRINSON; E.R BAe 
Director of Education, Architectural Association Schools of Architecture. 


The purpose of this book is to consider the subject of architectural design in the abstract, from the 


point of view of composition, and to demonstrate that composition in architecture can be analysed under 
certain main factors, the study of which js necessary to the production of successful design. 


CONTENTS 
CHAPTER I. THE CONSIDERATION OF UNITY.—II. THE COMPOSITION OF MASSES.—III. THE ELEMENT OF CONTRAST.— 
IV. CONTRAST IN FORM AND MASS.—v. SECONDARY PRINCIPLES.—VI. THE EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER IN DESIGN.— 
VII.—PROPORTIONS IN DETAII,.—VIII. SCALE.—IX. COMPOSITION OF THE PLAN.—X. THE RELATION BETWEEN PLAN AND 
LWLEVATION.—XNI. THE EXPRESSION OF FUNCTION:—XII. HINTS TO STUDENTS ON THE ARCHITECTURAT, PROGRAMME 
AND A METHOD OF WORKING. 
An illustrated prospectus of this work will be sent on application to :— 


THE MANAGER, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


DHE ARCGHIPEC TURAT = BR Ess 


27-29 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER S.W. 1. 
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NOW PUBLISHED 


Containing 220 pages, including 78 photographic illustrations, 24 measured drawings, and Frontispiece 
in colour. Quarto (12 ins. by 9% ins.), bound in quarter cloth. Price 2 55. net, postage gd. inland. 


OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF HOLLAND 


Epirep sy F. R. YERBURY 


Secretary of The Architectural Association. 


‘THIs book is the first to gather together a representative selection of photographs 
and measured drawings of Dutch houses, to illustrate one of the most charmin 
phases of domestic building in Europe. At the present time a survey of old Dutch 
work will be of particular interest to Architects, Designers, Craftsmen, and the 
discriminating public of all nations to whom the development of domestic architecture 


appeals, whether from the point of view of general interest or from a desire to gain 
inspiration and suggestion. 


ies ay aL Ae variety of design is admirably illustrated by the fine collection of photographs ; 
and, what is of much more use to the student, by the excellent measured drawings of 
Whi Vs Ike patrett ARAB Ae -’—Tue Morninc Post. 


An illustrated prospectus of this work will be sent on application to :-— 
THE MANAGER, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


27-200 POM Tete STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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ELECTRIC 
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HYDRAULIC 
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PASSENGERS 


AND 


GOODS 
SERVICE. 
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H Illustvated Catalogue F 
2 sent on request. :? 
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A.eP. STEVEN, 


LIMITED, 


181 St. James Road, 
GLASGOW. 


Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Belfast, etc. 


Walls 100% stronger 

and damp-proof 
Walls built with an 4 in. lining of Hygeian 
Rock will always be bone dry, no matter how 
exposed or damp the site. This form of 
construction enables big economies to be effected. 
Walls can be thinner, for a 9 in. wall built 
with 


WHITES 


Hygeian Rock | 


is stronger than an 18 in. wall of standard type. 
For vertical or horizontal dampcourses Hygeian 
Rock is ideal. It is easily applied. 


WILLIAM WHITE 
GREAT pe ore 


Our  booklet— 
a mine of in- 
formation on 
damp-proof wall 
construction—will 
be sent on request, 
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“A.1” is not the symbol of a single 
virtue ; it means all-round perfection. 
Mazda lighting is A.]. lighting, 


because it reaches the highest stan- 
dard in brilliance, efficiency and 
reliability. 


Mazda Lamps are made under 
patents owned by the manufae'‘urers. 
The processes covered by these 
patents are essential to the produc- 
tion of efficient incandescent electric 
lamps. Therefore specify Mazda 
Lamps and make sure of good 
lighting. 
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: 2328 We 


(Three Lines) § “GLASGOW. Sh | 
H ; Specialise in 
INDIA RUBBER FLOORING. 
STAIR TREADS AND NOSINGS. 
Plain or Backed with Sponge Rubber. 


Equal to the finest and softest We also supply Rubber 
carpet, with double the life and Goods and Electrical Insula- 
halfthe cost. Quotations given for ting materials of all descrip- 
laying 1 in any part of the country. tions. 


Telegrams; ‘‘SANADOR, LONDON.” 2 Telephone: SOUL Vic TORIA 


BEAVEN & SONS, Ltd. 


Heating, Ventilating, Lighting & Power Engineers 


Schemes prepared or Estimates submitted to A rchitects’ 
Specifications for EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION of 


& INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLIES. 
AnE ficient Supply Guaranteed ai Every F itting. 


GLOUCESTER: LONDON : 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SOUND BUILDING 
NVESTMENT.. 


—— —, Ty, 


VRS as BSRae oe 


ER RESETS os 
Wissndiee-Ménsrs. Briggs 
& Co., Ltd, MAaNcHESTER.— 
Architects: Woodhouse & Dean, 
flere is @ sary house executed in 
Vstreous Gr Cotta, from 


pavement Phy veg course which 
shows the possibilities of TerraCotts 


HE use of Terra 

Cotta either for ex- 

terior or interior 

construction ensures a 
degree of permanence 
and lasting beauty which 
. cannot be obtained from 
any other material. It 
offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for colour effects 
and its original beauty 

is retained for ever. 


TERRA COTTA 
PUBLICITY 


TOT 
TT 


Glazed Stoneware in relief. 


HE oldest remains 
of buildings that 
survive in the world 
to-day prove that our 
forefathers of the B.C. 
period made a splendid 
investment when _ they 
built in Terra Cotta. 
Specify Terra Cotta for 
your modern buildings 
and prove to future gene- 
rations that the architects 
of to-day knew how to 
build for Permanence 
and Beauty. 


614 IMPERIAL HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, W.C.2, 


WATERLOO HosPITAL, 
Lonpon—Aschitects: Waring 
& Nicholson. This well-known 
butlding 7s executed \in Buff Terra 
Cotta with coloured panels 7 Salt- 
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Architectural Gems. 


Tus rock-hewn tomb, belonging to the 9th certain grandeur of conception in their choice a, te 

century B.C., is situated in a deep valley in of a[site and in the way they dealt with it, # 

that part of Asia Minor known to the ancients which has its own lesson. Out of limitations 

{ as Paphlagonia. It. consists of a Sepulchral they created something which has meaning _ 

Chamber with a portico of three massive and dignity. There are sufficient limita- 

columns, before which are three couchant tions to-day to harass both Architect and 

lions, forming a balustrade. The porch is Builder—limitations of time, money, and 

framed by a double fascia with a pediment labour, Research is consequently being made 

over it, that has no cornice. into new methods of construction, par- 

ticularly with regard to Housing Schemes. 

The rude proportions harmonize with the We have recently inspected a number of 

masses of rock from which the building is houses built by this firm some years ago 

carved, but exposure to weather has prac-. on a system of concrete construction, 

tically obliterated the surface ornament of the which allows of the work being done by 

pediment, though it is probable that the lion unskilled labour,-and found these thoroughly CS 

motive was repeated thereon. stable and without the smallest sign of Ao 
dampness. ; 

At the present day greater thought is ‘given ‘ : ‘ 

to housing the living than the dead, but the We shall have pleasure in furnishing par- ; 

makers of the tomb of Hambar Kaia had a ticulars of this system at any time. 
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JOHN LAING & SON LTD 


BUILDING & ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


LINCOLN HOUSE. 296 HIGH HOLBORN. WC] 


TELEPHONE ALSO AT TELEGRAMS 
Horsorn CARLISLE & LIVE RPOOL, /* sBQiAniNoc. 
Est. 1874, f 
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